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ARMY REORGANISATION. 


ON THE BASIS OF THE ADOPTION, IN OUR NATIONAL MILITARY 
POLICY, OF THE OFFENSIVE PRINCIPLE AS OPPOSED 
TO THAT OF PURE DEFENCE, 


THE HOME ARMY. 


I, RECRUITING. 


Ir was argued in ‘ Maga’ for 
October that as a prelude to 
any real scheme of army re- 
form, it is necessary to make 
a change in the military policy 
of the country, and to adopt 
an offensive as opposed to a 
defensive policy, our plan of 
mobilisation being shaped ac- 
cordingly. 

By an offensive is not in- 
tended, by any means, an ag- 
gressive policy, but one that 
will ensure the Pax Britannica 
being a governing factor 
throughout the empire. The 
limits of defence must be shifted 
from the shores of Great Britain 
and made to include all countries 
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and places over which the union- 
jack floats, in whatever part of 
the world they may be. Un- 
less we make preparation for 
such an offensive as will enable 
us to guard and support every 
portion of our empire, and or- 
ganise the army with a view 
to its working in conjunction 
with the forces maintained by 
the colonies, any effort at army 
reform will fall short of what 
the nation requires and de- 
mands. Hitherto the establish- 
ment sanctioned by Parliament 
has been limited to that deemed 
necessary for the defence of our 
own shores, and for the training 
of the men required for India, 
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and for the defence of our 
coaling and colonial stations ; 
and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has rightly refused to 
sanction any expenditure, for 
men, arms, or equipment, in 
excess of this establishment. 

The change of policy already 
indicated will no doubt require 
a considerable increase in the 
establishment to be sanctioned 
by Parliament, and the all- 
important question arises, How 
may we hope by voluntary en- 
listment to obtain the large 
number of recruits that will 
in future be required annually ? 
The Inspector-General of Re- 
cruiting, in his report for the 
year 1899, says :— 

“The number of recruits raised 
for the regular army during 1899 
amounted to 42,700, and for the 
Militia to 40,653. The large number 
of enlistments which have taken place 
since the commencement of the war 
shows that when necessary there are 
ample recruits forthcoming if there 
is a chance of seeing active service. 
What is required, however, is to 
attract sufficient numbers of men to 
join the army when there is no such 
immediate prospect of active service. 
The only solution of the problem 
appears to be the assurance of work 
on leaving the colours.” 


For some years to come we 
shall have to supply a regular 
garrison to South Africa, and 
to feed and relieve the battalions 
that are kept there in occupa- 
tion. To do this, and to arrange 
for the expansion that is im- 
mediately necessary, the number 
of recruits to be provided annu- 
ally in the future will be nearly 
doubled, and may be estimated 
at not less than 80,000, with a 
like number of recruits for the 
Militia. If conscription is to 
be avoided, and the ballot for 
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the Militia is to be held jn 
abeyance, recruiting for both 
the naval and military forces of 
the Queen, and arrangements 
for providing employment for 
sailors and soldiers after honour- 
able service, must be dealt with 
as national questions, and legis- 
lation is required to place the 
business of recruiting on a 
sound basis, and to provide the 
employment after service that 
will alone make it possible to 
obtain the requisite number of 
men. 

Hitherto recruiting for the 
army has been conducted by 
military agency alone: the re- 
cruiting sergeant has done his 
best to attract youths of 
eighteen or even less to take 
the Queen’s shilling, putting 
forward the advantages of the 
army with varying success, 
The methods adopted are fairly 
familiar to the public; they 
have undergone but slight modi- 
fications during the last fifty 
years. They represent a feeble 
attempt on the part of the 
military authorities to compete 
with the labour market, and 
they are looked upon askance 
by the people generally; yet 
the boys obtained by these 
means have become the soldiers 
who have fought for Queen and 
country in every corner of the 
globe, and have maintained the 
traditions of the British army 
for heroic bravery and endur- 
ance. Such a system, however, 
and such methods will no longer 
serve, and we must aim at 
placing recruiting on a sound 
national basis, and at remov- 
ing whatever relic of prejudice 
against service in the army still 
remains in the public mind. 
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If the question of recruiting 
is to be placed on a satisfactory 
footing, it must be realised that 
every department of the State, 
and not the War Office alone, 
has an interest in the matter. 
Our present Budget system no 
doubt tends to the separation of 
interests between the different 
departments of the State, but 
the Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, and the India Office, as 
well as the Home Office, have a 
direct interest in securing and 
maintaining the efficiency of 
the naval and military forces 
of the Crown; and in regard 
to the return of soldiers to civil 
life, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is indirectly interested, 
while the Treasury is of all de- 
partments the one most bound 
to share in a matter of national 
concern. The attitude, there- 
fore, of all these different de- 
partments with regard to re- 
cruiting should not be one of 
indifference, but they should, so 
far as is possible, actively second 
the efforts of the War Office; 
and in the case of the Home 
Office, which has a large share 
of responsibility with regard to 
the Militia and the Volunteers, 
the realisation of this responsi- 
bility should lead to results 
which are far-reaching. 

From general experience it 
may be assumed that the 
number of recruits obtained will 
vary according to the number 
of agencies at work, and every 
civilian official should be in- 
structed to co-operate to the 
best of his power with the 
military agencies in the work 
of attracting recruits, and in 
setting forward the advantages 
which the Queen’s services hold 





out to young men. He should 
help in the necessary adver- 
tising, and assist the military 
recruiter, so that he should not 
find himself alone in carrying 
out what is truly a national 
work. This work needs to be 
made a popular one, and can 
only be made so by the loyal co- 
operation of our military and 
civil administrations. To this 
end a permanent committee 
might with advantage be ap- 
pointed in every county, under 
the lord-lieutenant, to deal with 
all questions affecting the supply 
of recruits and other military 
matters ; and if the officer com- 
manding the regimental district 
were made ex officio a deputy- 
lieutenant of the county and a 
member of the committee, the 
civil and military administra- 
tions would be brought into 
touch, and every possible chance 
of friction be avoided. 

In cities and large towns 
similar permanent committees 
might be established under the 
mayors, with the recruiting 
staff officer as a member. 
Hitherto the recruiting business 
of the country has been looked 
down upon, and the agents 
employed in it have had to 
struggle against grave diffi- 
culties: the whole tone of it 
requires to be raised, and every 
member of the community 
should do his utmost to make it 
popular. 

But the War Office must do 
its part also, if the assistance 
thus given by the country is 
to be effectual. It must make 
certain that the promises held 
out to attract recruits are faith- 
fully carried out: that the 
depot of the battalion, placed in 
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the centre of the territorial 
district, is really capable of pro- 
viding the home which it pro- 
fesses to supply to the young 
man joining its ranks; that 
the accommodation is sufficient 
to ensure his getting all the 
advantages the army under- 
takes to provide; that the full 
number of qualified instructors 
are available; and that the 
officer in command has at his 
disposal the requisite means for 
carryl out and supervising 
the training, both physical and 
moral, which is promised to 
the recruit, together with educa- 
tional advantages which should 
be unequalled. It is the inten- 
tion of the War Office that all 
this should be forthcoming, but 
funds have not yet been avail- 
able to provide all that is 
necessary: when they are, we 
may hope to make the army 
what it and the navy ought to 
be — the best training schools 
which any nation could adopt 
for its sons; so that those who 
have passed through its ranks 
may be better equipped, physi- 
cally, morally, and mentally, 
for their work as citizens of a 
great empire. 

But when the Services have 
done their part the nation must 
be prepared to welcome back to 
civil employment the sailors and 
soldiers who have completed 
their term of service. For the 
past fifteen years the National 
Association for the Employment 
of Discharged and Reserve 
Soldiers has been in existence, 
and its branches are widely dif- 
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fused throughout the country ; 
but the civilian element, which 
it was the first aim and object 
of its promoters to secure, on the 
committees and working staff, 
has gradually given place to 
military agencies, and it is 
with difficulty that civilian in- 
terest is kept alive in its 
operations. 

The nation alone, through its 
various employments, can assist 
in placing our recruiting system 
on a national and popular foot- 
ing, and the great departments 
of the State must unite their 
efforts to consolidate any scheme 
that may be adopted. There is 
plenty of raw material of the 
right sort in the country to pro- 
duce the best of fighting sol- 
diers, but the question of how 
to obtain it is the first question 
that has to be faced; and un- 
less this is dealt with at the 
outset, it is hopeless to think 
of establishing an army equal 
to our imperial necessities, or 


of maintaining our boasted 
system of voluntary  enlist- 
ment. 


It is a certainty that unless 
legislation in Parliament deals 
with the subjects of recruiting 
and the employment of soldiers 
in civil life after service, as a 
preliminary step in the re 
organisation of the army, 80 
much talked of, and unless the 
assistance of the several de- 
partments is loyally given, the 
business of raising the requisite 
number of recruits cannot be 
carried out on national lines, 
and cannot be successful. 
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II. THE 


What is required to make 
the Militia force a real support 
to the regular army is thorough 
elementary training. Officers 
and men alike require it, and 
without it the militia must fail 
to perform its part in the im- 
perial system we have in con- 
templation. Militia recruits 
must undergo a thorough train- 
ing at the depot of the terri- 
torial battalion, and they should 
be put through a complete 
course of musketry before tak- 
ing part in the annual train- 
ing. Officers joining the Militia 
should be required to go through 
a course of real instruction 
similar to that prescribed for 
officers of the regular army, 
and should be attached for 
duty for some months to a 
line battalion. There seems to 
be no reason why militia re- 
cruits should not be trained 
during the winter, so as to 


- be ready to join their battalion 


at its annual training. 

It is the intention of the 
authorities, no doubt, to do 
away with what is known as 
the “ Militia Reserve,” and also 
to arrange that officers should 
no longer enter the regular 
army through the Militia: the 
Militia, in fact, will cease to 
feed the regular army in the 
way it has done hitherto, and 
will be dealt with as a separate 
force, which may supply the 
fighting line with complete 
and thoroughly efficient units. 
Why should not the Militia, 
our constitutional and heredi- 
tary force for defence, which 
took part in an offensive fight 





MILITIA, 


at Waterloo, be reinstated in 
its proper position? 

We have to look back almost 
a century to discover how it is 
that the Militia has been al- 
lowed to degenerate as it has 
done. The long years of peace 
which followed the victories of 
Wellington led to its being dis- 
regarded. In 1829 an Act was 
passed for suspending the bal- 
lot, and this annual suspension 
has continued up to the present 
date. In 1852 the Militia was 
reorganised. “From having 
been a force raised by ballot, 
with the subsidiary aid of 
voluntary enlistment, it now 
became a force of voluntarily 
enlisted men, with the ballot 
in reserve, and on this footing 
it has remained ever since.” 
The result of this change in 
the character of the Militia has 
been to remove the adminis- 
tration of this force from the 
civil authorities to the War 
Office. It has gradually come 
to be looked upon as a source 
from which to feed the regular 
army; and in Mr Cardwell’s 
scheme of territorial battalions 
it was unprovided for, in the 
sense that no provision was 
made for barrack accommoda- 
tion which could be occupied 
during the winter, and the 
Militia can now only be util- 
ised effectively in the summer. 
It is condemned to live in tents, 
and the clothing regulations as 
they affect it have not been 
fairly considered for a long 
time. 

The responsibility for the 
Militia having passed, as al- 
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ready said, from the county 
authority to the military 
authority, fresh legislation is 
necessary to allow the Secre- 
tary of State for War to 
delegate to lord lieutenants of 
counties some of the powers 
now vested in him, to allow 
the Militia to resume its 
legitimate place in the county, 
and to ensure the civil ad- 
ministration of the county 
taking an _ interest in_ its 
welfare. 

The formation of county com- 
mittees, as suggested in the 
section on recruiting, is the 
first step towards securing the 
proper treatment of questions 
affecting the Militia—the officer 
commanding the regimental dis- 
trict sitting on such committee 
as an ex officio deputy lieu- 
tenant, the necessary property 
qualification for his doing so 
being supplied by the depot 
and public buildings under his 
care. 

It has been suggested by 
Colonel Innes, who has had 
many years’ experience as the 
officer commanding the Gordon 
Highlanders (Militia), that the 
formation of a “ Reserve for the 
Militia ” should’ be undertaken : 
every militiaman who has gone 
through the preliminary train- 
ing being allowed to pass to 
the reserve, and being excused 
attendance from a certain num- 
ber of annual trainings, pro- 
vided he goes through a regular 
course of musketry each year, 
attending on Saturday after- 
noons, in plain clothes, at a local 
range, under regulations to be 
laid down by the officer com- 
manding the regimental district. 
Some such arrangement for a 
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reserve for the Militia is no 
doubt possible, and the force 
would thus be made capable of 
expansion when required, pro- 
vided that arms, clothing, and 
equipment for the whole num. 
ber of men in the reserve are 
sanctioned and kept in store, 

The object of this paper is 
not, however, to discuss details, 
but to put forward general prin- 
ciples. It is intended to ad- 
vocate the resuscitation of the 
Militia service by some delega- 
tion of the control of the force 
now concentrated at the War 
Office, and by reviving the 
interest in this body of men 
which should rightly be taken 
by the county authorities, and 
by the people of the county 
in which the militia battalion 
is raised. 

The general officer command- 
ing the district in which the 
counties are situated should 
completely control the whole 
of the auxiliary forces within 
the area of his command, and 
should, with the county authori- 
ties, be responsible that the re- 
quired numbers are maintained. 
The means of training at his 
disposal should be complete, and 
his authority on all matters re- 
lating to the welfare of the 
Militia supreme. Militia bar- 
racks suitable for winter oc- 
cupation must be erected in the 
neighbourhood of every depot, 
where the officer commanding 
the regimental district may 
supervise the training that may 
be adopted. 

But the first essential in the 
reorganisation of our auxiliary 
forces is that the Home Office 
should act in co-operation with 
the War Office, and that matters 
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involving large expenditure, for 
which provision must be made 
in the Budget, should be con- 
sidered from the point of view 
of their national importance. 

The county authorities should 
undertake the provision of the 
barracks needed for the Militia, 
and their cost should be met 
by the home branch of the Im- 
perial Budget; while clothing, 
arms, and equipment for the 
Militia and its reserve, should 
be regarded as a _ military 
matter, and should be liberally 
dealt with. The militiamen 
and their families should be 
cared for by their own counties, 
and the provision of civil em- 
ployment for the men should 
be dealt with as a county 
matter: they should also be 
required to wear some distinct- 
ive badge, by which they may 
be recognised during non- 
training periods. The whole 
tone of the Militia force requires 
to be raised, and this needs 
vigorous action on the part 
of county authorities. 

The real difficulty lies in the 
question of expenditure, and 
the action of the Treasury in 
cutting down the estimates for 
the Budget has come to be 
regarded as a legitimate one. 
Where, however, national in- 
terests are concerned, as in the 
present case, the question of 
spending money must be faced, 
and some means must be found 
of reconciling the interests of 
different departments of the 
State. 

The battalions of Militia 
infantry number 128: it ought 
to be possible to maintain 
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these at a strength of four 
complete companies, ready to 
join the territorial regiment, 
within one month after mobilis- 
ation, when eight more com- 
panies should immediately be 
raised from the reserve. Thus 
the peace establishment of the 
militia battalion would be 464 
of all ranks, kept always effici- 
ent, and its reserve would be 
organised to admit of its expan- 
sion to twelve companies, of 
which eight would be ready to 
join the fighting line three 
months after mobilisation. 

The question of providing 
officers for the Militia appears 
to present great difficulties: 
it may be met by resorting to 
the old plan of encouraging 
the lord lieutenant to exercise 
his power of nomination; and 
by opening a small branch 
at Sandhurst for the instruc- 
tion of Militia officers, who 
should further be required to 
obtain a musketry certificate 
from Hythe, and should be 
associated during the early 
part of their service with the 
regular battalion of the ter- 
ritorial regiment. It should, 
further, be a condition of ser- 
vice with the Regulars that 
officers on retirement, unless 
for ill-health, should be required 
to serve for five years in the 
Militia battalion of their regi- 
ment, if called upon to do so. 
The Staff College should be 
thrown open to Militia officers, 
who should become eligible for 
Militia staff appointments, and 
under certain conditions for 
transfer to the line, and for 
regular staff appointments. 
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‘*The number of volunteers is unlimited.”—Manual of Military Law, chap. xi. 63. 

** Originally the corps were presumed to be supported by voluntary subscriptions, but 
for some years grants of money and arms have been made by the Government on conditions 
requiring the volunteers to make themselves efficient by a certain amount of training,”— 


Manual of Military Law, chap. xi. 64. 


Fully recognising the great 
value of the Volunteer force 
in the past, and realising the 
possibilities that lie before it 
in the future, one hesitates to 
suggest a change which seems 
to strike at the root of many 
of the ideas which have 
governed it during its whole 
existence. 

The past year has demon- 
strated how much the force is 
capable of, and has shown us 
with what self-sacrificing de- 
votion its members are pre- 
pared to serve their country, 
and to shed their blood in the 
field when called upon to do 
so. But if we are to secure 
the full value of the force as 
fighting men in our third line 
of defence, certain radical 
changes must be faced. 

The amount of extra money 
expended this year on the train- 
ing of the Volunteers may be 
estimated at from two to three 
millions, while the increase in 
numbers on the establishment 
which has been permitted is 
so great, that the cost in future 
to the country will far exceed 
the value of their services as a 
purely Volunteer force. They 
have, in fact, become a “ par- 
tially paid” Volunteer force, in 
the sense that a portion of 
the Volunteer forces of New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, West Australia, Tasmania, 


and New Zealand are partially 
paid. Yet they have not been 
required to adopt the regu- 
lations necessary to secure 
greater regularity of attend- 
ance at drills and practices, 
and to the enforcement of a 
more strict discipline ; while to 
enable them to draw a large 
capitation allowance by the 
production of a certain number 
of efficients, they have enrolled 
numbers of men who are not 
up to the physical standard 
required, and are below the 
age of men deemed fit for 
military service. 

The changes necessary are 
briefly these :— 

1. The financial regulations 
require reconsideration; some 
other form of subsidy should 
be substituted for the capita- 
tion grant, so that commanding 
officers should not be obliged 
to accept men of inferior char- 
acter and physique, in order 
to obtain a certain number of 
efficients, and thus secure the 
grant, without which the corps 
cannot be financially sound. 

2. The numbers of the Vol- 
unteers must be limited, and 
made to bear a proper propor- 
tion to those of our regular 
forces, and to the Militia, other- 
wise it will be impossible to 
keep up the establishment of 
these forces by voluntary en- 
listment. 
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3. No volunteers should be 
enrolled under twenty years of 
age, as youths of this age are 
unfit for military service. At 
the present time about one- 
third of the entire force is too 
young to engage any foreign 
army invading this country. 

As the result of circum- 
stances, the Volunteer force 
has been entirely absorbed by 
the military administration, and 
the concentration of control at 
the War Office has tended to 
do away with the localisation 
of the Volunteer force, and to 
alter the character of the vol- 
unteer. Originally enrolled 
with the idea of affording pro- 
tection to hearth and home, 
and of being supported in his 
endeavours by funds raised 
locally, he is now entirely de- 
pendent on a capitation grant, 
which it is difficult to obtain, 
if rules are rigidly enforced, 
and if recruits are really re- 
quired to reach an effective 
standard. 

The local civil administration 
has no longer any share in the 
formation of corps of town or 
county Volunteers, and the 
force has become a _ heavy 
burden on the military budget, 
without being an effective force 
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for military purposes. The 
remedy for this state of affairs 
is to face the facts. 

Let the force be recognised 
for what it really is, a “par- 
tially paid” Volunteer force ; 
and let it be made an efficient 
auxiliary force, taking its place 
in the third line of imperial 
defence, opportunity being given 
to its members to join the fight- 
ing line under such conditions 
as may be henceforth approved. 
In taking this step we shall 
more nearly assimilate our Vol- 
unteer forces to those which are 
raised in the colonies, and we 
shall be able to formulate a 
plan which shall be really 
adapted to the defence of the 
empire. 

These remedies are compara- 
tively easy, but the real question 
relating to Volunteers is that 
of finance. Every. one, in a 
county, who may be unwilling 
to serve either in the Militia or 
the Volunteers of that county, 
should be made to contribute 
to the funds needed locally for 
the maintenance of these forces; 
and a levy should be made, 
under county authority, to meet 
this service. This requires to 
be dealt with by legislation at 
an early date. 


OF OUR REGULAR FORCES. 


THE INFANTRY OF OUR HOME ARMY, 


The annual budget of mili- 
tary expenditure shows on the 
first of April last 234,963 
effective men of all ranks, in- 
clusive of 52,000 reservists, as 
representing the home and 
colonial army ; yet in this year, 





as in previous years, the number 
of youths under twenty years 
of age, and consequently unfit 
for field service, included in the 
above estimate, is, approxi- 
mately, 35,000. It is the prac- 
tice of the Treasury, and of the 
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financial branch of the War 
Office, to effect a saving in 
the Budget on the cost of men 
furnished as drafts to India— 
approximately 11,000. These 
are sent out in the autumn, so 
that in the month of November, 
before they can be replaced by 
recruiting, the number of effec- 
tives in the army, available for 
active military purposes, may be 
calculated at something like 
46,000 men below the number 
given in the annual Budget; 
for 11,000 men are told off 
for India, only remaining for a 
portion of the year in England, 
and yet are held as belonging 
to the home establishment. 

The home army, as far as 
infantry is concerned, may be 
assumed to consist of 80 bat- 
talions, on a peace footing of 
800 rank and file, of whom 120 
may be taken as under twenty 
years of age, and from 150 to 
200 have to be sent to India 
each autumn, and even this 
establishment is never com- 
plete. It is therefore clear 
that the army is, and has been 
for many years past, required 
to perform its ordinary duties 
with an establishment very 
much below what is necessa 
for efficiency; and the action 
of the Treasury, and of the 
financial branch of the War 
Office, has been held permissible, 
because the legitimate duty of 
the home army has been re- 
garded as that of training re- 
cruits for the army abroad, and 
for little else besides. 

The assumption of a defens- 
ive policy has led to the sub- 
ordination of the establishment 


of the home army to the desire 
for economy, and no single 
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regiment, battalion, or battery 
at home has ever been efficient 
for war. If matters are to be 
placed on a proper footing, the 
numbers of men under twenty 
years of age, and those required 
annually to replace casualties 
in India, must not be borne on 
the establishment of the home 
army. We have allowed bat- 
talions to make the training of 
recruits for foreign service their 
first duty, instead of consider- 
ing it their first aim to become 
efficient for war; and the train- 
ing of units which are incom- 
plete is necessarily conducted 
with irregularity and want of 
success. 

Whether the training of the 
drafts is carried on with a bat- 
talion or at a depot is imma- 
terial so long as the establish- 
ment of the battalion required 
for war is kept effective. Of 
the 80 battalions of infantry 
quartered at home, 40 should 
be maintained at war strength 
of 1112 of all ranks, the re- 
maining 40 being on the lower 
establishment of 881 of all 
ranks; and if the establish- 
ment of all units is maintained, 
irrespective of youths under 
twenty, while the men who are 
to compose the drafts for India 
and all foreign stations are 
kept distinct, we shall have an 
army ready and sufficient to 
guard the British Isles, and to 
provide a force for immediate 
foreign service, without any dis- 
turbance of the system under 
which the army in India and 
the Colonies is maintained. 

The reservists, when called 
up, not being required imme- 
diately to fill gaps in the units 
to which they belong, will be 
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able to undergo from one to 
three months’ training before 
they take their places in the 
fighting line. 

The employment of reservists 
immediately in the fighting 
line, apart from the question 
of training, is largely affected 
by the permission now being 
given for them to remain in 
South Africa, and no doubt in 
the future they must be allowed 
to reside in any portion of the 
empire. 

The changes outlined above 
will involve a modification of 
the terms of army service, all 
service up to twenty being 
counted as boy service, and 
service after that age being 
for seven years with the colours 
and five years with the reserve. 
This being accepted, and all 
men of twenty years of age 
being eligible for foreign ser- 
vice, it will be possible to ar- 
range that the first five years 
should be spent abroad, if neces- 
sary, the men at the end of that 
time being brought on to the 
home establishment. A certain 
number of men may also be per- 
mitted to enlist for the home 
establishment for three years 
with the colours and nine years 
in the reserve; so that there 
will always be in the units 
serving at home men of from 
twenty-five to twenty-seven 
years of age who are serving 
their last two years with the 
colours before passing to the 
reserve, and men of from twenty 
to twenty-three years of age 
who are completing three years 
with the colours. 

In order that the territorial 
system may be maintained, and 
the linking of battalions on 
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home and foreign service should 
continue, it will be necessary 
that four units should be as- 
sociated together instead of two, 
as at present, between which 
interchanges may be made with- 
out destroying the regimental 
organisation or system, which 
is the backbone of the British 
army. 

To simplify the rates of pay, 
and to give a fair remuneration 
for the service performed, a 
soldier on joining should receive 
1s. a-day and a free ration, and 
his pay should be increased by 
1d. a-day for every year of good 
service, this penny being liable 
to forfeiture, for one year only, 
for certain military offences ; 
but any soldier on the home 
establishment who may receive 
a sentence of court-martial ex- 
ceeding forty-two days should 
be dismissed the service. Sol- 
diers in their ninth year of 
service, having completed two 
years boy service, five years 
service abroad, and two years 
at home, would be in receipt of 
1s. 9d. per diem. Promotions 
to be made as at present. 

It will assist the question of 
providing soldiers with employ- 
ment in civil life, that their 
final period of service with the 
colours should take place at 
home, and by their discharges 
being made at the depot from 
from which they were originally 
taken, the provision of such em- 
ployment will be localised, the 
county gaining by receiving 
back men who have gained in 
education and character during 
seven years of military service 
while the men themselves dur- 
ing the years of absence will 
keep alive home interests, and 
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employers will learn to look for 
the return of such valuable men 
to their neighbourhood year by 
year. 

The change of system advo- 
cated in the foregoing pages 
would take at least five years 
to work out, but it would give 
us at the end of that time a 
home army consisting (as far as 
infantry alone is concerned) of 
40 battalions of seasoned troops 
at war strength; 40 battalions 
on a lower establishment, to be 
supplemented shortly after mo- 
bilisation by 52,000 reservists ; 
and 128 half-battalions of 
Militia, each four companies 
strong,—a sufficiently formid- 
able first and second line for 
defensive or offensive action. 

The depots will require en- 
largement so as to make them 
into four battalion depots, 
with accommodation for 2000 
men. 

It is not necessary to pursue 
the subject further at present : 
if the principle be agreed to, the 
details of such an organisation 
as is here outlined are not far 
to seek. On another occasion 
it is proposed to treat of the 
training of our military forces, 
and of redistribution with refer- 
ence to training and mobilisa- 
tion for war. But there is 
little use in considering the 
details of army reorganisation 
unless there is some assurance 
that the underlying principles 
already advocated are generally 
accepted. 

We have been forced into an 
offensive war of considerable 
magnitude at a time when our 
home army was administered 
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on defensive principles. The 
sudden change from the defen- 
sive to the offensive has cost 
the nation dear in the lives of 
the many who have fallen, and 
in money payment which can- 
not yet be estimated. 

During what is termed “the 
Russian scare,” our expenditure 
in India and at home was ex- 
cessive, and Mr Gladstone had 
to ask Parliament for eleven 
millions to enable the public 
accounts remaining unsettled 
after the campaign in Egypt 
to be adjusted. Why is it 
that our statesmen and all our 
public men hesitate to use the 
word “offensive” in speaking 
of military policy? They in- 
variably speak of “commerce, 
the advance of civilisation, and 
the defence of the country,” 
limiting such defence to Great 
Britain. The Budget estimate 
is framed in this spirit, and 
the check on military expendi- 
ture which is exercised by the 
Treasury is based on _ this 
theory, so that our home army 
cannot be prepared for war. 
Yet war comes through our 
very want of preparation, and 
the cost involved is untold. 
Place our army on a national 
footing, and hold it ready for 
war: in this lies our only real 
policy of defence, and such a 
course can alone enable our 
diplomacy to be directed with 
decision, leading to a suitable 
defence of the empire. The 
progress of commerce and the 
advancement of civilisation will 
follow, with all the benefits 
that spring from a lasting 
peace. 
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It is important that we 
should realise that any real 
measure of army reform must 
occupy from five to ten years, 
and that we cannot pass at 
once from our present state of 
imperfect organisation to one 
of complete perfection; but it 
is all the more essential that 
the nation should grasp what 
are the principles on which 
this reform should be based, 
so that it may be able to 
strengthen the hands of the 
Government that undertakes 
to reorganise our home army, 
and to insist that such re- 
organisation should be based 
on a sound policy, and should 
be pursued continuously irre- 
spective of whatever party is 
in power. © 

In the foregoing we have laid 
down as such fundamental prin- 
ciples the following points :— 

1. The adoption of an offen- 
sive policy for the army, as being 
that alone which can secure 
defence, and as being in the end 
the most economical policy. 

2. The reorganisation of our 
recruiting system on a national 
basis, and the establishment of 
a national system for securing 
the employment of sailors and 
soldiers after service. 


3. The resuscitation of the 
Militia, and the resumption by 
the local civil administration 
of responsibility with regard 
to this force. 

4. The necessity of limiting 
the number of volunteers to be 
enrolled within the area of a 
county, and of raising a con- 
tribution from all men who do 
not elect to serve either in the 
county Militia or the county 
Volunteers to meet local ex- 
penses : such contribution to be 
raised locally. 

5. The necessity of maintain- 
ing at home at all times as 
the home establishment. a body 
of seasoned troops efficient for 
war, — youths who are under 
twenty years of age being ex- 
cluded from the establishment 
of the home army. 

6. The need for a change in 
the present Budget system to 
secure that measures involving 
large expenditure shall be con- 
sidered from the point of view 
of their national importance, 
—the action of the Treasury 
being directed to harmonise the 
interests of departments, and 
to ensure the fullest value to 
the nation for the funds ex- 


pended. 


[In continuation of the foregoing argument in support of an offensive mili- 
tary policy, the following topics will be dealt with in the December number 


of ‘ Maga’ :— 


(a) The Training of our Military Forces : 
(6) Redistribution with reference to Training and Mobilisation for War. 


—Ep. B. M.) 
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A ROMANCE! 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER V.—THE FLAGEOLET. 


HE woke from a dream of 
pressing danger and impotent 
flight to marvel where he was 
in the darkness; fancied himself 
at first in some wayside inn mid- 
way over Scotland, and sat up 
suddenly with an exclamation of 
assurance that he was awake to 
the suppositious landlord who 
had called, for the sense of some 
sound but stilled on the second 
of his waking was strong with- 
in him. He fastened upon the 
vague starlit space of the little 
window to give him a clue to 
his situation. Then he remem- 
bered Doom, and, with the win- 
dow for his key, built up the 
puzzle of his room, half his 
mind engaged on that, the other 
half left to wonder at the cause 
of his alarm. 

The wind had risen and sent 
a loud murmur among the trees 
along the coast; the sea, in 
breakers again, beat on the rock 
till Doom throbbed. But there 
was nothing in that to waken 
a man who had ridden two days 
on coarse roads and encountered 
and fought with banditti. De- 
cidedly there was some menace 
in the night; danger on hard 
fields had given him blood alert 
and unsleeping; the alarum 
was drumming at his breast. 
Stealthily he put out his hand, 
and it fell as by a fiddler’s in- 
stinct upon the spot desired— 


the hilt of his sword. There 
he kept it with his breath sub- 
dued, and the alarum severely 
quelled. 

An owl’s call sounded on the 
shore, extremely pensive in its 
note, and natural, but unusual 
in the rhythm of its repetition. 
It might have passed for the 
veritable call of the woods to 
an unsuspicious ear, but Mon- 
taiglon knew it for a human 
signal. As if to prove it so, it 
was followed by the grating of 
the outer door upon its hinge, 
and the sound of a foot stum- 
bling among stones. 

He reflected that the tide was 
out in all probability, and at 
once the notion followed that 
here were his searchers, the 
Macfarlanes, back in force to 
revenge his impetuous injury to 
their comrades. But then—a 
second thought almost as 
promptly told him — there 
should be no door opened in 
that case. 

A sound of subdued voices 
came from the foot of the tower 
and died in the garden behind 
or was swept elsewhere by the 
wind ; then, through the voice of 
the wave, the moan of the wind, 
and its whistle in vent and 
cranny, came a strain of music, 
—not the harsh uncultured pipe 
of Mungo the servitor, but a 
more dulcet air of flute or 
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flageolet. In those dark savage 
surroundings it seemed a sound 
inhuman, something unreal, 
something of remembrance in 
delirium or dream, charged for 
this Parisian with a thousand 
recollections of fond times, gay 
times, passionate times else- 
where. Doom throbbed to the 
waves, but the flageolet stirred 
in him not so much surprise at 
this incongruous experience as 
a wave of emotion where all 
his past of gaillard was crys- 
talled in a second—many nights 
of dance and song anew experi- 
enced in a mellow note or two; 
an old love reincarnated in a 
phrase (and the woman in the 
dust); the evenings of Provence 
lived again, and Louis’s darling 
flute piping from the chateau 
over the field and river; moons 
of harvest vocal with some 
peasant cheer ; in the south the 
nightingale searching to express 
his kinship with the mind of 
man and the creatures of the 
copse, his rapture at the star. 

Somehow the elusive nature 
of the music gave it more than 
half its magic. It would die 
away as the wind declined, or 
come in passionate crescendo. 
For long it seemed to Mon- 
taiglon— and yet it was too 
short—the night was rich with 
these incongruous but delight- 
ful strains. Now the player 
breathed some soft, slow, melan- 
choly measure of the manner 
Count Victor had often heard 
the Scottish exiles croon with 
tears at his father’s house, or 
sing with too much boisterous- 
ness at the dinners of the St 
Andrew’s Club, for which the 
Leith frigates had made special 
provision of the Scottish wine. 
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Anon the fingers strayed upon 
an Italian symphony full of 
languors and of sun, and once 
at least a dance gave quickness 
to the execution. 

But more haunting than all 
was one simple strain and brief, 
indeed never wholly accom- 
plished, as if the player sought 
to recollect a song forgot, that 
was repeated over and over 
again, as if it were the motive 
of the others or refrain. Some- 
times Montaiglon thought the 
player had despaired of con- 
cluding this bewitching melody 
when he changed suddenly to 
another, and he had a very 
sorrow at his loss; again, when 
its progress to him was checked 
by a veering current of the 
wind, and the flageolet rose 
once more with a different tune 
upon it, he dreaded that the 
conclusion had been found in 
the lacuna. 

He rose at last and went 
to the window, and tried in 
the wan illumination of the 
heavens to detect the mysteri- 
ous musician in the garden, but 
that was quite impossible: too 
dark the night, too huge and 
profound the shadows over 
Doom. He went to his door 
and opened it and looked down 
the yawning stairway; only 
the sigh of the wind shrilling 
in the gun-slits occupied the 
stairway, and the dark was the 
dark of Genesis. And so again 
to bed, to lie with his weariness 
for long forgotten. He found 
that tantalising fragment re- 
turn again and again, but fated 
never to be complete. It seemed, 
he fancied, something like a 
symbol of a life—with all the 
qualities there, the sweetness, 
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the affection, the passion, the 
divine despair, the longing, 


even the valours and the faiths 
to make a great accomplish- 
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ment, but yet lacking the round 
accomplishment. And as he 
waited once again for its re- 
currence he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VI.—MUNGO BOYD. 


It was difficult for Count 
Victor, when he went abroad 
in the morning, to revive in 
memory the dreary and mys- 
terious impressions of his ar- 
rival; and the melody he had 
heard so often half - completed 
in the dark waste and hollow 
of the night was completely 
gone from his recollection, leav- 
ing him only the annoying 
sense of something on the 
tongue’s-tip, as we say, but 
as unattainable as if it had 
never been heard. As_ he 
walked upon a little knoll 
that lay between the seaside 
of the castle and the wave 
itself, he found an air of the 
utmost benignity charged with 
the odours of wet autumn 
woodlands in a sunshine. And 
the sea stretched serene; the 
mists that had gathered in 
the night about the hills were 
rising like the smoke of calm 
hearths into a sky without a 
cloud. The castle itself, for 
all its natural arrogance and 
menace, had something pleas- 
ant in its aspect looked at 
from this small eminence, where 
the garden did not display 
its dishevelment and the be- 
draggled bower seen from the 
rear had a look of trim com- 

ure. 

To add to the morning’s 
cheerfulness Mungo was afoot 
whistling a bailad air of the 
low country, with a regard for 


neither time nor tone in his 
puckered lips as he sat on a 
firkin-head at an outhouse 
door and gutted some fish he 
had caught with his own hands 
in a trammel net at the river- 
mouth before Montaigion was 
awake and the bird, as the 
Gaelic goes, had drunk the 
water. 

“Gude mornin’ to your hon- 
our,” he cried with an elab- 
orately flourished salute as 
Montaiglon sauntered up to 
him. “Ye're early on the 
move, monsher; a fine caller 
mornin’. I hope ye _ sleeped 
weel; it was a gowsty nicht.” 

In spite of his assumed in- 
difference and the purely casual 
nature of his comment upon 
the night, there was a good 
deal of cunning, thought Mont- 
aiglon, in the beady eyes of 
him, but the stranger only 
smiled at the ease of those 
Scots domestic manners. 

“T did very well, I thank 
you,” said he. “My riding 
and all the rest of it yester- 
day would have made me sleep 
soundly inside the drum of a 
marching regiment.” 

“That's richt, that’s richt,” 
said Mungo,  ostentatiously 
handling the fish with the 
awkward repugnance of one 
unaccustomed to a task so 
menial, to prove perhaps that 
cleansing them was none of 
his accustomed office. ‘“ That’s 
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richt. When we were cam- 
paignin’ wi’ Marlborough oor 
lads had many a time to sleep 
wi’ the cannon dirlin’ aboot 
them. Ye get usd to’t, ye 
get usd to’t, as Annapla says 
aboot bein’ a weedow woman. 
And if ye hae noticed it, 
Coont, there’s nae people mair 
adapted for fechtin’ under dif- 
feeculties than oor ain; that’s 
what maks the Scots the finest 
sogers in the warld. It’s the 
build o’ them, Lowland or 
Hielan’, the breed o’ them; 
the dour hard character o’ 
their country and their main- 
ner 0’ leevin’. We gied the 
English a fleg at the ‘ Forty- 
five, didne we? That was 
where the tartan cam’ in: 
man, there’s naethin’ like us!” 

“You do not speak like a 
Highlander,” said Montaiglon, 
finding some of this gasconade 
unintelligible. 

“No, I’m no exactly a’the- 
gether a Hielan’man,” Mungo 
admitted, “though I hae 
freends connected wi’ the 
auldest clans, and though I’m, 
in a@ mainner o speakin’, i’ 
the tail o’ Doom, as I was i’ 
the tail o’ his faither afore 
him—peace wi’ him, he was 
the grand soger!—but Hielan’ 
or Lowland, we gied them their 
scuds at the ‘ Forty-five.’ Scots 
regiments, sir, a the warld 
ower, hae had the best o’t for 
' fechtin’, marching, or glory. See 
them at the auld grand wars 
o Sweden wi’ Gustavus, was 
there ever the like o’ them? 
Or in your ain country, whaur’s 
the bate o’ the Gairde Ecossay, 
as they ca’t?” 

He spoke with such a zest, 
he seemed to fire with such a 
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martial glow, that Montaiglon 
began to fancy that this amus- 
ing grotesque, who in stature 
came no higher than his waist, 
might have seen some service 
as sutler or groom in a cam- 
paigning regiment. 

“Ma foi!” he exclaimed, 
with his surprise restrained 
from the most delicate con- 
siderations for the little man’s 
feelings; “have you been in 
the wars?” 

It was manifestly a home- 
thrust to Mungo. He had 
risen, in his moment of brag- 
gadocio, and was standing 
over the fish with a _horn- 
hilted gutting-knife in his 
hands, that were sanguine 
with his occupation, and he 
had, in the excess of his 
feeling, made a flourish of 
the knife, as if it were a 
dagger, when Montaiglon’s 


query checked him. He was 
a bubble burst, his backbone 
—that braced him to the 


tension of a cuirassier of 
guards—melted into air, into 
thin air, and a ludicrous limp- 
ness came on him, while his 
eye fell, and confusion showed 
about his mouth. 

“In the wars!” he repeat- 
ed. “ Well—no jist a’thegether 
what ye micht call i’ the 
wars — though in a mainner 
o’ speakin’, gey near’t. I had 
an uncle oot wi’ Balmerino; 
ye may hae heard tell o’m, 
a man o’ tremendous valour, 
as was generally alooed, Dugald 
Boyd, by my faither’s side. 
There’s been naethin’ but sogers 
in oor faimily since the beginnin’ 
o’ time, and mony ane o’ them’s 
deid and dusty in foreign lands. 
If it hadna’ been for the want 
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o half an inch or thereby in 
the height o’ my heels ”—here 
he stood upon his toes — “I 
wad hae been in the army 
mysel’, It’s the only employ 
for a man o’ spunk, and there’s 
spunk in Mungo Boyd, mind 
I’m tellin’ ye!” 

“It is the most obvious thing 
in the world, good Mungo,” 
said Montaiglon, smiling. “ You 
eviscerate the fish even with the 
gusto of a swordsman.” 

And then an odd thing hap- 
pened to relieve Mungo’s em- 
barrassment and end his garrul- 
ity. Floating on the air round 
the bulge of the turret came a 
strain of song in a woman’s 
voice, not powerful but rich 
and sweet, young in its accent, 
the words inaudible but the air 
startling to Count Victor, who 
heard no more than half a bar 
before he had realised that it 


was the unfinished melody of 


the nocturnal flageolet. Before 
he could comment upon so 
unexpected and surprising a 
phenomenon, Mungo _inconti- 
nently had dropped his gutting- 
knife, and made with suspicious 
rapidity for the entrance of the 
castle, without a word of ex- 
planation or leave-taking. 

“T become decidedly inter- 
ested in Annapla,” said Mont- 
aiglon to himself, witnessing 
this odd retreat, “and my host 
gives me no opportunity of pay- 
ing my homages. Malediction! 
It cannot be a wife: Bethune 
said nothing of a wife, and then 
M. le Baron himself spoke of 
himself as a widower. A do- 
mestic, doubtless; that will more 
naturally account for the ancient 
fishmonger’s fleet retirement. 
He goes to chide the erring 
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abigail. Or—or—or the cun- 
ning wretch!” continued Mont- 
aiglon with new meaning in 
his eyes, “he is perhaps the 
essential lover. Let the Baron 
at breakfast elucidate the mys- 
tery.” 

But the Baron at breakfast 
said never a word of the do- 
mestic economy of his fortalice, 
As they sat over a frugal meal 
of oat porridge, the poached 
fish, and a smoky high-flavoured 
mutton ham which the Count 
was happy not to know the 
history of, his host’s conversa- 
tion was either upon Paris, 
where he had spent some 
months of sad _ expatriation, 
yawning at its gaiety (it 
seemed) and longing for the 
woods of Doom, or upon the 
plan of the search for the spy 
and double traitor. 

Montaiglon’s plans were 
simple to crudeness, He had, 
though he did not say so, anti- 
cipated some assistance from 
Doom in identifying the object 
of his search; but now that 
this was out of the question, he 
meant, it appeared, to seek the 
earliest and most plausible ex- 
cuse for removal into the im- 
mediate vicinity of Argyll’s 
castle, and on some pretext to 
make the acquaintance of as 
many of the people there as he 
could, then to select his man 
from among them, and push 
his affair to a conclusion. 

“A plausible scheme,” said 
Doom when he heard it, “ but 
contrived without any know- 
ledge of the situation at Argyll’s 
Court. It’s not Doom, M. le 
Count—oh no, it’s not Doom 
down by there ; it’s a far more 
kittle place to learn the outs 
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and ins of. The army and the 
law are about it, and if your 
Drimdarroch, as I take it, is a 
double-dyed traitor to Duke 
Archie as well as to the king 
across the water, taking the 
money of both as has happened 
before now, he'll be no Drim- 
darroch and not kent as such 
down there. Indeed, how could 
he? for Petullo the writer body 
is the only Drimdarroch there 
is to the fore, and he has a 
grieve in the place. Do you 
think this by-named Drim- 
darroch will be going about 
cocking his bonnet over his 
French amours and his treasons? 
Have you any notion that he 
will be the more or the less 
likely to do so when he learns 
that there’s a French gentleman 
of your make in the country- 
side, and a friend of Doom’s, too, 
which means a Jacobite? A 
daft errand, if I may say it; 
seeking a needle in a haystack 
was bairn’s play compared to 
it.” 

“If you sit down on the hay- 
stack you speedily find the 
needle, M. le Baron,” said Mont- 
aiglon playfully. “In other 
words, trust my sensibility to 
feel the prick of his presence 
whenever I get into his society. 
The fact that he may suspect 
my object here will make him 
prick all the quicker and all 
the harder.” 

“Even yet you don’t com- 
prehend Argyll’s Court. It’s 
not Doom, mind you, but a 
place hotching with folk—half 
a hundred perhaps of whom 
have travelled as this Drim- 
darroch has travelled, and in 
Paris too, and just of his visage 
perhaps. Unless you chal- 
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lenged them all seriatim, as 
Petullo would say, I see no 
great prospect.” 

“TI wish we could cajole the 
fly here. That or something 
like it was what I half expected 
to be able to do when Bethune 
gave me your address as that 
of a landlord in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Doom reddened, perhaps with 
shame at the altered condition 
of his state in the house of his 
fathers, “I’ve seen the day,” 
said he—‘“TI’ve seen the day 
they were throng-enough buzz- 
ing about Doom, but that was 
only so long as honey was to 
rob with a fair face and a nice 
humming at the robbery. Now 
that I’m a rooked bird and 
Doom a herried nest, they never 
look the road I’m on.” 

Mungo, standing behind his 
master’s chair, gave a little 
crackling laugh and checked it 
suddenly at the angry flare in 
his master’s face. 

“You’re mighty joco!” said 
the Baron; “ perhaps you'll take 
my friend and me into your 
confidence ;”» and he frowned 
with more than one meaning 
at the little-abashed retainer. 

“Paurdon! paurdon!” said 
Mungo, every part of the chart- 
like face thrilled with some un- 
controllable sense of drollery, 
and he exploded in laughter 
more violent than ever. 

“Mungo!” cried his master 
in the accent of authority. 

The domestic drew himself 
swiftly to attention. 

“Mungo!” said his master, 
“you're a damned fool! In the 
army ye would have got the 
triangle for a good deal less. 
Right about face.” 
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Mungo saluted and made the 
required retreat with a great 
deal less than his usual for- 
mality. 

“There’s a bit crack in the 
creature after all,” said Lamond, 
displaying embarrassment and 
annoyance, and he quickly 
changed the conversation, but 
with a wandering mind, as 
Count Victor could not fail to 
notice. The little man, to tell 
the truth, had somehow laughed 
at the wrong moment for Count 
Victor’s peace of mind. For 
why should he be amused at 
the paucity of the visitors from 
Argyll’s court to the resi- 
dence of Doom? Across the 
table at a man unable to con- 
ceal his confusion, Montaiglon 
stole an occasional glance with 
suspicion growing on him ir- 
resistibly. 

An inscrutable 


face was 


there, as many Highland faces 


were to him, even among old 
friends in France, where Bal- 
haldie, with the best possible 
hand at a game of cards, kept 
better than any gambler he 
had ever known before a mask 
of dull and hopeless resignation. 
The tongue was soft and fair- 
spoken ; the hand seemed gener- 
ous enough, but this by all 
accounts had been so even 
with Drimdarroch himself, and 
Drimdarroch was rotten to the 
core. 

“Very curious,” thought 
Montaiglon, making poor play 
with his braxy ham. “Could 
Bethune be mistaken in this 
extraordinary Baron?” And 
he patched together in his 
mind Mungo’s laughter with 
the Baron’s history as _ briefly 
known to him, and the in- 
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explicable signal and alarm of 
the night. 

“Your Mademoiselle Annapla 
seems to be an entrancing voca- 
list,” said he airily, feeling his 
way to a revelation. 

The Baron, in his abstraction, 
scarcely half comprehended. 

“The maid,” he said, “ just 
the maid!” and never a word 
more, but into a new topic. 

“T trust so,” thought the 
Count; “but the fair songster 
who signals from her window 
and has clandestine meetings 
at midnight with masculine 
voices must expect some in- 
credulity on that point. Can 
it be possible that here I have 
Blue Beard or Lothario? The 
laughter of the woman seems 
to indicate that if here is not 
Lothario, here at all events is 
something more than seems 
upon the surface. Tonnerre de 
Dieu! I become suspicious of 
the whole breed of mountaineers. 
And not a word about last 
night’s alarm—that surely, in 
common courtesy, demands 
some explanation to the guest 
whose sleep is marred.” 

They went out together upon 
the mainland in the forenoon 
to make inquiries as to the en- 
counter with the Macfarlanes. 
They had left no trace of 
their presence. They had gone 
as they had come, without the 
knowledge of the little com- 
munity on the south of Doom, 
and the very place among the 
bracken where the Count had 
dropped his bird revealed no 
feather; the rain had obliter- 
ated every other trace. He 
stood upon the very spot 
whence he had fired at the 
luckless robber, and _ restored, 
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with the same thrill of appre- 
hension, the sense of mystery 
and of dread that had hung 
round him as he stole the day 
before through voiceless woods 
to the sound of noisy breakers 
on a foreign shore. He saw 
again the brake nod in a little 
air of wind as if a form had 
harboured behind it, and the 
pagan rose in him—not the 
sceptic but the child of remote 
and early nature lost in lands 
of silence and of omen in dim- 
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peopled and fantastic woods on 
the verge of clamorous seas. 
“Dieu!” said he with a 
shiver, turning to his host. 
“This is decidedly not Verrays 
in the Rue Conde. I would 
give a couple of louis d’or for 
a moment of the bustle of 
Paris.” 

“A sad place yon!” said 
Doom. ; 

And back they went to the 
castle to play a solemn game 
of lansquenet. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE BAY OF THE BOAR’S HEAD. 


A solemn game indeed, for the 
Baron was a man of a sobriety 
unaccountable to Montaiglon, 
who, from what he knew of 
Macdonnel of Barisdel, Macleod, 
Balhaldie, and the others of 
the Gaelic gang in Paris, had 


looked for a roysterer in Doom. 
It was a man with strange 
melancholies he found there, 
with a ludicrous decorum for 
a person of his condition, rising 
regularly on the hour, it seemed, 
and retiring early to his chamber 
like a peasant, keeping no com- 
pany with the neighbouring 
lairds because he could not even 
pretend to emulate their state, 
passing his days among a score 
of books in English, some (as 
the Sieur de Guille) in French, 
and a Bedel Bible in the Irish 
letter, and as often walking 
aimlessly about the shore look- 
ing ardently at the hills, and 
rehearsing to himself native 
rhymes that ever account native 
women the dearest and the same 
hills the most beautiful in God’s 
creation. He was the last man 
to look to for aid in an enter- 


prise like Montaiglon’s: if he 
had an interest in the exploit 
it seemed it was only to dis- 
courage the same, and an hour 
or two of his company taught 
the Count he must hunt his 
spy unaided. 

But the hunting of the spy, 
in the odd irrelevance or incon- 
sistency of nature, was that day 
at least an enterprise altogether 
absent from his thoughts. He 
had been diverted from the ob- 
ject of his journey to Scotland 
by just such a hint at romance 
as never failed to fascinate a 
Montaiglon, and he must be 
puzzling himself about the 
dulcet singer and her share in 
the clandestine midnight meet- 
ing. When he had finished his 
game with his host, and the 
latter had pleaded business in 
the burgh as an excuse for 
his absence in the afternoon, 
Count Victor went round Doom 
on every side trying to read 
its mystery; and while it was 
a house whose very mortar 
must be drenched with tra- 
dition, whose every window had 
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looked upon histories innumer- 
able worth re-telling, nothing 
was revealed of the matter in 
hand. 

Many rooms of it were ob- 
viously unoccupied, for in the 
domestic routine of the Baron 
and of Mungo and the lady of 
song there were two storeys 
utterly unoccupied, and even in 
the flats habited there were 
seemingly chambers vacant, at 
least ever unopened and forlorn. 
Count Victor realised, as he 
looked at the frowning and 
taciturn walls, that he might 
be in Doom a_ twelvemonth 
and have no chance to learn 
from that abstracted scholar, 
its owner, one-half of its in- 
terior economy. 

From the ground he could 
get no clear view of the 
woman’s window: that he dis- 
covered early, for it was in the 
woman he sought the key to all 
Doom’s little mystery. He 
must, to command the window, 
climb to his own chamber in 
the tower, and even then it was 
not a full front view he had 
but a foreshortened glance at 
the side of it and the signal, if 
any more signalling there might 
be. He never entered that 
room without a glance along 
the sun-lit walls; he never 
passed the mouth of that 
corridor on the half landing 
where his candle had blown out 
without as curious a scrutiny 
as good-breeding might permit. 
And nothing was revealed. 

Mungo pervaded the place— 
Mungo toiling in the outhouses 
at tasks the most menial, 
feeding the half-dozen moulting 
poultry, digging potatoes in the 
patch of garden or plucking 
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colewort there, climbing the 
stairs with backets of peat or 
wood, shaking a table-cloth to 
the breeze ; and in the salle the 
dark and ruminating master 
indulging his melancholy by re- 
building the past in the red ash 
of the fire, or looking with 
pensive satisfaction from his 
window upon the coast, a book 
upon his knee—that was Doom 
as Count Victor was permitted 
to know it. 

He began at last to doubt 
his senses, and half believe 
that what he had heard on the 
night of his arrival had been no 
more than a dream of a wearied 
and imperilled man in unaccus- 
tomed surroundings. 

Mungo saw him walk with 
poorly concealed curiosity about 
the outside of the stronghold, 
and smiled to himself as one 
who knows the reason for 
a gentleman’s prying. Mont- 
aiglon caught that smile once: 
his chagrin at its irony was 
blended with a pleasing delusion 
that the frank and_ genial 
domestic might proffer a solu- 
tion without indelicate ques- 
tioning. But he was soon un- 
deceived: the discreet retainer 
knew but three things in this 
world—the grandeur of war, 
the ancient splendour of the 
house of Doom, and the excel- 
lent art of absent-mindedness. 
When it came to the contents 
of Doom, Mungo Boyd was an 
oyster. 

“Tt must have been a place 
of some importance in its day,” 
said Count Victor, gazing up 
at the towering walls and the 
broken embrasures. 

“And what ist yet?” de- 
manded Mungo, jealously, with 
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no recollection that a moment 
ago he had been mourning its 
decline. 

“Kh bien! Itis quite charm- 
ing, such of it as I have had 
the honour to see; still, when 
the upper stages were habit- 
able ” and Count Victor 
mentally cursed his luck that 
he must fence with a blunt- 
witted scullion. 

“Oh ay! Tl allo’ I’ve seen 
it no’ sae empty, if that’s what 
ye mean; but if it’s no jist 
Dumbarton or Dunedin, it’s still 
auld bauld Doom, and an ill 
deevil to crack, as the laddie 
said that found the nutmeg.” 

“ But surely,” conceded Mont- 
aiglon, “and yet, and yet— 
have you ever heard of Jericho, 
M. Boyd? Its capitulation was 
due to so simple a thing as the 
playing of a trumpet or two.” 

“T ken naething aboot trum- 
pets,” said Mungo curtly, dis- 
tinguishing some arriére pensée 
in the interogator. 

“ Fie donc! and you so much 
the old sabreur! Perhaps your 
people marched to the flageolet 
—a seductive instrument, I 
assure you.” 

The little man betrayed con- 
fusion. “ Annapla _ thrieps 
there’s a _ ghaistly flageolet 
aboot Doom,” said he, “but 
it'll hae to toil away lang or 
the wa’s o’ oor Jericho fa’, 
—they’re seeven feet thick.” 

“He plays divinely this 
ghostly flageoleteer, and knows 
his Handel to a demi-semi- 
quaver,” said Count Victor 
coolly. 

“Q Lord! Ings! I told 
them that!” muttered Mungo. 

“ Pardon!” 

“Naething; we're a’ idiots 
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noo and then, and—and I 
maun awa’ in.” 

So incontinently he parted 
from Count Victor, who, to 
pass the afternoon, went walk- 
ing on the mainland highway. 
He walked to the south through 
the little hamlet he and Doom 
had visited earlier in the day; 
and as the beauty of the 
scenery allured him the farther 
he went, he found himself at 
last on a horn of the great 
bay where the Duke’s seat lay 
sheltered below its hilly ram- 
parts. As he had walked to 
this place he had noticed that 
where yesterday had been an 
empty sea was now a fleet of 
fishing - boats scurrying in a 
breeze off land, setting out 
upon their evening travail—a 
heartening spectacle ; and that 
on either side of him—once the 
squalid hamlet of Doom was 
behind — was a more dainty 
country with cultivated fields 
well fenced, and so he was not 
wholly unprepared for the noble 
view revealed when he turned 
the point of land that hid the 
policies of MacCailein Mor. 

But yet the sight somewhat 
stunned. In all his notions of 
Drimdarroch’s habitat, since he 
had seen the poverty of Doom, 
he had taken his cue from 
Lamond’s estate, and had 
ludicrously underestimated the 
importance of Argyll’s court 
and the difficulty of finding his 
man. Instead of a bleak bare 
country -side, with the ducal 
seat a mean tower in the midst 
of it, he saw a wide expanse 
of thick wooded and habitable 
country speckled for miles with 
comfortable dwellings, the castle 
itself a high embattled struc- 
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ture, clustered round by a town 
of some dimensions, and at its 
foot a harbour, where masts 
were numerous and smoke rose 
in clouds. 

Here was, plainly, a different 
society from Doom; here was 
something of what the exiled 
chiefs had bragged of in their 
cups. The Baron had sug- 
gested no more than a dozen 
of cadets about the place. 
Grand Dieu! there must be a 
regiment in and about this 
haughty palace with its black 
and yellow banner streaming 
in the wind, and to seek Drim- 
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darroch there and round that 
busy neighbourhood seemed a 
task quite hopeless. 

For twenty minutes he stood 
on the nose of land, gazing 
with a thousand speculations 
at where lay his prey perdu; 
and when he returned to the 
castle of Doom it looked all the 
more savage and inhospitable 
in contrast with the lordly 
domicile he had seen. What 
befell him there on his return 
was so odd and unexpected 
that it clean swept his mind 
again of every interest in the 


Spy. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AN APPARITION. 


The tide in his absence had 
come in around the rock of 
Doom, and he must signal for 
Mungo’s ferry. Long and loud 
he piped, but there was at first 
no answer; and when at last 
the little servitor appeared at 
the turret gable, it was to look 
who called, and then run back 
with a haste no way restrained 
by his customary garrison rigid- 
ity. He was not long gone, but 
when he came down again to 
the boat his preparations for 
crossing took up an unconscion- 
able time. First the boat must be 
baled, it seemed, and then a thole- 
pin was to find ; when launched 
the craft must tangle her bow 
unaccountably and awkwardly 
in the weeds. And a curt man 
was Mungo, though his salute 
for Count Victor had lost none 
of its formality. He seemed to 
be the family’s friend resent- 
ing, as far as politeness might, 
some inconvenience to which 
it was being subjected without 


having the power to resent the 
same. 

Before they had gained the 
rock, dusk was on the country, 
brought the sooner for a frost- 
fog that had been falling all 
afternoon. It wrapped the 
woods upon the shore, made 
dim the yeasty water-way, and 
gave Doom itself the look of a 
phantom tower, some intangible 
stuff of a fevered dream. It 
would be ill to find a place less 
hospitable and cheerful in its 
outer aspect ; not for domestic 
peace it seemed, but for dark 
exploits. The gloomy silhouette 
against the drab sky rose un- 
naturally, almost inconceivably, 
tall, a flat plane like a card- 
board castle giving little of an 
impression of actuality, but as 
a picture dimly seen, flooding 
an impressionable mind like 
Count Victor’s with a myriad 
sensations, tragic and unaccus- 
tomed. From the shore side 
no light illumined the sombre 
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masonry; but to the south 
there was a glow in what he 
fancied now must be the 
woman’s window, and higher 
up, doubtless in the chapel 
above the flat he occupied him- 
self, there was a radiance on 
which Mungo at the oars turned 
round now and then to look. 

Whistling a careless melody, 
and with no particularly acute 
observation of anything beyond 
the woman’s window, which 
now monopolised his keenest 
interest in Doom, he leaped 
out of the boat as soon as it 
reached the rock, and entered 
the castle by the door which 
Mungo had left open. 

What had been a crépe-like 
fog outside was utter gloom 
within. The corridor was pitch- 
black, the stair, as he climbed 
to his room, was like a wolf’s 
throat, as the saying goes; but 
as he felt his way up, a door 
somewhere above him suddenly 
opened and shut, lending for a 
moment a gleam of reflected 
light to his progress. It was 
followed immediately by a hur- 
ried step coming down the stair. 

At first he thought he was at 
length to see the mysterious 
Annapla, but the masculine 
nature of the footfall told him 
he was in error. 

“™M. le Baron,” he concluded, 
“and home before me by another 
route,” and he stepped closely 
into the right side of the wall to 
give passage. But the dark- 
ness made identity impossible, 
and he waited the recognition 
of himself. It never came. He 
was brushed past as by a som- 
nambulist, without greeting or 
question, though to accomplish 
it the other in the narrow stair- 
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way had to rub clothes with 
him. Something utterly un- 
expected in the apparition smote 
him with surprise and appre- 
hension. It was as if he had 
encountered a skeleton and he 
were groping in a mausoleum 
—something startling to the 
superstitious instinct, though 
not terrific in a material way. 
When it passed he stood speech- 
less on the stair, looking down 
into the profound black, troubled 
with amazement, full of specu- 
lation. All the suspicions that 
he had felt last night, when the 
signal-calls rose below the tur- 
ret and the door had opened 
and the flageolet had disturbed 
his slumbers, came back to him 
more sinister, more compelling 
than before. He listened to the 
declining footfall of that silent 
mystery ; a whisper floated up- 
wards, a door creaked, no more 
than that, and yet the effect 
was wildly disturbing, even to 
a person of the sangfroid of 
Montaiglon. 

At a bound he went up to his 
chamber and lit a candle, and 
stood a space on the floor lost 
in thought. When he looked at 
his face, half unconscious that he 
did so, in a little mirror on a 
table he saw revealed there no 
coward terrors, but assuredly 
alarm. He smiled at his pallid 
image, tugged in Gascon man- 
ner at his moustache, and threw 
out his chest; then his sense of 
humour came to him, and he 
laughed at the folly of his per- 
turbation. But he did not keep 
the mood long. 

“My sans culottes surely do 
not share the hospitality of 
Doom with me in its owner’s 


absence,” he reflected. “And 
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yet, and yet—zut! I owe 
Bethune something for the thrill 
of the experiences he has intro- 
duced me to. Now I compre- 
hend the affection of those 
weeping exiles for the very 
plain and commonplace life of 
France they profess to think so 
indifferent a country compared 
to this they have left behind. 
A week of these ghosts would 
drive me to despair. To- 
morrow, to-morrow, M. de 
Montaiglon, to-morrow you 
make your reluctant adieux 
to Doom and its inexplicable 
owner, whose surprises and 
innuendoes are too exciting 
altogether.” 

So he promised himself as he 
walked up and down the floor 
of his chamber, feeling himself 
in a cage, yet unable to think 
how he was to better his con- 
dition without the aid of the 
host whose mysteries disturbed 
so much by the suspicions they 
aroused, Bethune had told him 
Lamond was on _ neighbourly 
terms with Argyll in spite of 
his politics and his comparative 
poverty, and would thus be in 
a position to put him in touch 
with the castle of the Duke 
and the retinue there without 
creating any suspicion as to the 
nature of his mission. It was 
that he had depended on, and 
to no other quarter could he 
turn with a hope of being put 
into communication with the 
person he sought. But Doom 
was apparently quite unquali- 
fied to be an aid to him. He 
was no longer in touch with 
the castle of the Duke; he was, 
it seemed, at variance with his 
Grace on account of one of 
those interminable lawsuits 
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with which the Gaelic chiefs, 
debarred from fighting in the 
wholesome old manner with the 
sword, indulged their contest- 
ful passions, and he presented 
first of all a difficulty that 
Count Victor in his most hope- 
less moments had never allowed 
for—he did not know the 
identity of the man sought for, 
and he questioned if it could 
easily be established. All these 
considerations determined Count 
Victor upon an immediate re- 
moval from this starven castle 
and this suspicious host. But 
when he joined Doom in the 
salle he constrained his features 
to a calm reserve, showing none 
of his emotions. 

He found the Baron seated 
by the fire, and ready to take a 
suspiciously loud but indifferent 
interest in his ramble. 

“Well, Count,” said he, “‘ye’ve 
seen the castle of the King o’ 
the Hielan’s, as we call him, 
have you? And what think 
ye of MacCailein’s quarters?” 

Montaiglon lounged to a chair, 
threw a careless glance at his 
interrogator, pulled the ever 
upright moustache, and calmly 
confessed them charming. 

A bitter smile came on the 
face of his host. “They might 
well be that,” said he. ‘“There’s 
many a picking there.” And 
then he became garrulous upon 
the tale of his house and family, 
that seemed to have been dogged 
by misfortune for a century and 
a half; that had owned once 
many of these lush glens, the 
shoulders of these steep bens, 
the shores of that curving coast. 
Bit by bit that ancient patri- 
mony had sloughed off in suc- 
cessive generations, lost to lust, 
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to the gambler’s folly, 
spendthrift’s weakness. 

“ Hard, is it not?” questioned 
his host. “I’m the man that 
should have Doom at its very 
best, for I could bide among my 

ople here and like them, and 
make them like me, without a 
thought of rambling about the 
world. ‘Mildewing with a 
ditch between you and life,’ 
my grandfather used to call it 
when old age took him back 
from his gaieties abroad. Faith! 
I wish I had the chance to do 
it better than I may. All’s 
here I ever wanted of life, and 
I have tasted it elsewhere too. 
Give me my own acres and my 
own people about me, and it 
would be a short day indeed 
from the rise of the sun till bed- 
time—a short day and a happy. 
My father used, after a week or 
two at home, to walk round 
the point of Strone where you 
were to-day and look at the 
skiffs and gabberts in the port 
down-by, and the sight never 
failed to put frolic in the blood 
of him. If he saw a light out 
there at sea, the lamp of a ship 
outbound, he would stand for 
hours in his night-sark at the 
window gloating on it. As for 
me, no ship-light gave me half 
the satisfaction of the evening 
star coming up above the hill 
of Ardno.” 

“To-morrow,” said Montaig- 
lon — “to-morrow is another 
day; that’s my consolation— 
the Spaniard’s—in every trial.” 

“ At something on the happy 
side of thirty it may be that,” 
admitted Doom; “at forty-five 
there’s not so muckle satisfac- 
tion in it.” 

Through all this Count Vic- 


the 
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tor, in spite of the sympathy 
that sometimes swept him away 
into his host’s narrative, felt his 
doubts come back and back at 
intervals. With an eye intent 
upon the marvel before him, he 
asked often what this gentle- 
man was concealing. Was he 
plotting something? And with 
whom? What was the secret 
of that wind-blown castle, its 
unseen occupants, its midnight 
music, the ironic laughter of 
the domestic Mungo, the annoy- 
ance of its master at his mirth? 
Could he possibly be unaware 
of the strange happenings in his 
house, of what signalled by day 
and crept on stairs at night? 
To look at him yearning there, 
he was the last man in the 
world to associate with the 
thrilling moment of an hour ago 
when Montaiglon met the mar- 
vel on the stairway ; but recol- 
lections of Drimdarroch’s treach- 
ery, and the admission of Doom 
himself that it was not uncom- 
mon in his race among the 
chiefs, made him hopeless of 
reading that inscrutable face, 
and he turned to look about the 
room for some clue to what he 
found nowhere else. 

A chamber plain to meanness 
—there seemed nothing here to 
help him to a solution. The 
few antlered stag-heads upon 
the walls were mangey and 
dusty; the strip of arras that 
swayed softly in the draught 
of a gun-slit near the larger 
window only sufficed to accen- 
tuate the sordid nature of that 
once pretentious interior. And 
the half-curtained recess, with 
the soiled and dog-eared docu- 
ments of the law, was the 
evidence of how all this tragedy 
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of a downfallen house had come 
about. 

Doom’s eyes saw his fall upon 
the squalid pile. 

“Ay!” he said, “that’s the 
ashes of Doom, all that’s left of 
what we burned in fiery living 
and hot law-pleas. We have 
the ash and the others have 
warm hands,” 

Count Victor, who had been 
warming his chilled fingers at 
the fire, moved to the curtain 
and drew it back, the better 
again to see that doleful ciner- 
ary urn. 

His host rose hurriedly from 
his chair. 

“Trash! trash! Only trash, 
and dear bought at that,” said 
he, seeing his guest’s boot-toe 
push the papers in with a 
dainty man’s fastidiousness. 

But the deed was done before 
the implied protest was attend- 
ed. The Count’s movements 


revealed a Highland dagger 
concealed beneath one of the 


parchments! It was a dis- 
covery of no importance in a 
Highland castle where, in spite 
of the proscription of weapons, 
there might innocently be some- 
thing so common as a dagger 
left; but a half-checked cry 
from the Baron stirred up 
again all Count Victor’s worst 
suspicions. 

He looked at Doom, and saw 
his face was hot with some con- 
fusion, and that his tongue 
stammered upon an excuse his 
wits were not alert enough to 
make. 

He stooped and picked up 
the weapon—an elegant instru- 
ment well adorned with silver 
on the hilt and sheath; caught 
it at the point, and, leaning the 
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hilt upon his left wrist in the 
manner of the courtier slightly 
exaggerated, and true to the 
delicacies of the salle-d’armes, 
proffered it to the owner. 

Doom laughed in some con- 
fusion. “Ah!” said he, lamely, 
“Mungo’s been at his dusting 
again,” and he tried to restore 
the easiness of the conversa- 
tion that the incident had so 
strangely marred. 

But Montaiglon could not so 
speedily restore his equanimity, 
For the unknown who had so un- 
ceremoniously brushed against 
him on the dark stair had been 
attired in dark clothes. It had 
been a bare knee that had 
touched him on the leg; it had 
been a plaid-fringe that had 
brushed across his face; and 
his knuckles had been rapped 
lightly by the protuberances 
upon the sheath and hilt of 
a mountain dagger. M. le 
Baron’s proscription of arms 
seemed to have some strange 
exceptions, he told himself. 
They were not only treated 
with contempt by the Mac- 
farlanes, but even in Doom 
Castle, whose owner affected 
to look upon the garb of his 
ancestors as something well got 
rid of. For the life of him, 
Count Victor could not dis- 
associate the thought of that 
mysterious figure on the stair, 
full clad in all Highland pan- 
oply against the law, and the 
men—the broken men — who 
had shot his pony in the wood 
and attempted to rob him. All 
the eccentricities of his host 
rose up before him—his narrow 
state here with but one servant 
apparent, a mysterious room 
tenanted by an invisible woman, 
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and his coldness—surely far from 
the Highland temper — to the 
Count’s scheme of revenge upon 
the fictitious Drimdarroch. 

There was an awkward 
pause even the diplomacy of 
the Frenchman could not ren- 
der less uncomfortable, and the 
Baron fumbled with the weapon 
ere he laid it down again on 
the table. 

“By the way,” said Count 
Victor, now with his mind 
made up, “I see no prospect 
of pushing my discoveries from 
here, and it is also unfair that 
I should involve you in my 
adventure that had much 
better be conducted from the 
plain base of an inn, if such 
there happens to be in the 
town down there.” 

A look of unmistakable re- 
lief, quelled as soon as_ it 
breathed across his face, came 
to the Baron. “Your will is 
my pleasure,” he said quickly ; 
“but there is at this moment 
no man in the world who could 
be more welcome to share my 
humble domicile.” 

“Yet I think I could work 
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with more certainty of a quick 
success from a common lodging 
in the town than from here. 
I have heard that now and 
then French fish dealers and 
merchants sometimes come for 
barter to this coast and——” 

A ghost of a smile came 
over Doom’s face. “They could 
scarcely take you for a fish 
merchant, M. le Count,” said 
he. 

“ At all events common fair- 
ness demands that I should 
adopt any means that will 
obviate getting your name 
into the thing, and I think I 
shall try the inn. Is there 
one?” 

“There is the best in all 
the West Country there,” said 
Doom, “kept by a gentleman 
of family and attainments, 
though odd in the matter of 
vanity and form. But it will 
not do for you to go down 
there without some introduc- 
tion. I shall have to speak 
of your coming to some folk 
and see if it is a good time.” 

“ Eh bien!” said Montaiglon, 
and the thing was settled. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN AUTUMN DAY'S SPORT NEAR PEKING. 


Ir the climate of Peking is 
at all times endurable, and 
at most seasons pleasant, in 
autumn it is absolutely delight- 
ful. The heats— which, after 
all, do not necessitate punkahs 
or interfere with tennis—break 
up about the 15th of August, 
and by the end of the month 
the cold weather has begun. 
Who shall describe the first 
whispered messages from the 
steppes—the first crisp breath 
in the heated air, the smell of 
approaching autumn? Each 
day is of the utmost loveliness 
—a warm sun and blue sky, 
with an atmosphere of such 
quality that the hills, fifteen 
miles off, look within half an 
hour’s ride. The pigeons wheel 
and flash in the sunlight, mak- 
ing a wild, weird music from 
the tiny AZolian harps fastened 
to their tails; the naked, dis- 
reputable camels commence to 
grow their winter coats again ; 
and sporting foreigners bethink 
them seriously of training for 
the October races. 

In such weather, and such a 
climate, it is indeed good to be 
alive. The air alone is meat 
and strong drink—thrilling the 
veins and bracing the nerves in 
a joy which makes one sing for 
sheer vigorous life! At this 
season everything harmonises, 
—the golden crops, reddening 
leaves, quaint grey temples still 
nestling in greenery, and the 
long strings of brown camels. 
Blue coats innumerable—a deep 
marine blue—give tone to the 
chocolate-tinted streets : a Mon- 


gol’s purple robe and yellow 
sash effectively light up the 
dingy camel-humps he be- 
strides: each detail of the scene 
is picturesque, in_ keeping, 
and ancient as Egypt. And 
behind all one feels the North 
wind, sweeping down from the 
Roof of the World, bringing 
winter: not a desolating, dirty 
winter like last night’s stout, 
but crisp and dry, sparkling 
and joyous—the very cham- 
pagne of atmospheric vintages! 
By the 10th of September 
the nights, under blazing, naked 
stars, are frosty. Most people 
who can then adjourn to meta- 
morphosed Chinese temples, 
there to live for the training 
season with their race-ponies, 
Some half-dozen of these 
temples are dotted about within 
a mile or so of the course, which 
is out in the country some six 
miles from the city. Let w 
suppose ourselves comfortably 
installed in one of them, on or 
about the 25th of September. 
At 6.30 we start on foot, to 
do the mile and a half to the 
racecourse —in fur coat and 
gloves. The air is extremely 
keen though clear, and the 
ponies file along behind us, 
hooded and blanketed to the 
eyes. The course is of sound 
turf, surrounded by trees, and 
with a background of wooded 
country and blue mountains. 
A two minutes’ gallop on a 
free-going pony in that air 
gives the very essence of exhil- 
aration. Four such _ gallops 
different with 
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some miles’ trotting work in 
between, brings us to eight 
o'clock, and our thoughts turn 
to breakfast. 

The world by that hour is 
well aired: a brilliant sun, as 
soon as he could bring his rays 
to bear, has warmed every- 
thing, and we are only too 
glad to hand furs, waistcoats, 
gloves, and scarfs over to the 
mafu (horse-servant), and troop 
off to breakfast at a friend’s 
temple in the lightest attire we 
can, for it is going to be a 
sweltering day. 

What jolly breakfasts those 
are! Tea and porridge, beer 
and chops, fish and whisky— 
whatever you like! Half-a- 
dozen of us, bursting with 
health and youth round a well- 
covered table, the door wide 
open on to the quaint old tree- 
shaded courtyard, splashed and 
fleckered with sunshine, across 
which the silent shaven priests 
occasionally steal, throwing a 
sidelong, curious, half-contemp- 
tuous, half-envious glance at 
the booted, bearded, uproarious 
barbarians, devouring meat and 
strong drink within ! 

Then the delicious after- 
breakfast smoke in the sun- 
shine, while we examine the 
ponies and discuss the never- 
failing subject of their quali- 
ties, and performances, past 
and probable, —whether Day 
Dream’s back tendon will 
stand strong work, and whether 
Philosopher, promising, but fat 
as a bullock, can possibly be 
forced on sufficiently by the 
20th prox. to have any 
chance in the Criterion Stakes. 
Framed in the arched-temple 
gate, the rich well - wooded 
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country stretches away to the 
blue, clear-ridged hills. The 
air is filled with the cooing of 
the temple pigeons; the tinkle 
of distant camel-bells ; the sub- 
dued hum and muffled chant of 
the priests; the thin calls of 
the first flight of geese on 
their way south, a grey wedge 
against the blue sky ; or, more 
rarely, of the long string of 
wild swans flapping along with 
such a deceptive appearance of 
leisure. 

Then we get our twelve- 
bores and some No. 8’s for an 
hour or two’s snipe - shooting, 
the rendezvous being given in 
another temple for tiffin. Near 
the racecourse is a large reedy 
marsh, where birds are always 
to be found; and here we 
splash and sweat and bang 
away till we are hot, tired, 
and very thirsty. As we stroll 
home at noon, our pockets 
bulging with snipe, who would 
believe in the fur jacket of five 
short hours before? We are 
sweltering and purple, in shirt- 
sleeves and karkee breeches, 
draggled and_ splashed, but 
revelling in being alive on 
such a glorious day. From the 
cloudless blue the sun blazes 
down with summer fierceness, 
and we are glad when we at 
length enter the cool, echoing 
quadrangle of the Temple of 
the Sleeping Buddha. 

Our servant has sent on 
another change of clothes, and 
we are soon absorbing draughts 
of iced Pilsener, and devour- 
ing platefuls of macaroni a 
UItalenne and fow! pilau, ‘to be 
followed by the postprandial 
manila, and a visit to the 
ponies, taking a peace-offering 
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of carrots. Then perhaps a 
rubber or two of whist. About 
four o’clock we get into warm 
things, take a pocketful of No. 
4’s and 6’s, and, our fur-lined 
ulsters over our arm, sally forth 
to well-known points of vantage 
on the hillocks round the “ Lien 
Hualhih ”—“ Lotus Pond”—a 
small lake alongside the race- 
course—to wait for the flight- 
ing duck. 

In the silence of that deli- 
cious hour we watch the sun 
go down behind the hills: his 
dying glories shed over a scene 
the beauty of which could 
rarely be surpassed. Beneath 
us the ponds and patches of 
reed-framed water become bur- 
nished gold; tree-tops, kissed 
by the last rays, are of fairy 
lace- work; the western hills 
glow, flush, and fade in succes- 
sive purples. The departing 
monarch’s blood-red dise hovers 
for a long moment on the very 
crest of the mountains, then 
sinks, and we are left alone— 
to watch the strings of wild- 
fowl, black against the saffron 
dome, and to muse idly on the 
journey of Le Roi Soleil—past 
forbidden Lhassa, past the 
floating gardens of Cashmir, 
across oceans and continents, 
to the tiny island 11,000 miles 
away that we still call “home.” 
Rapidly dusk drops her mantle 
over us, and from underneath 
it the cold hand of the North 
grips us afresh. Roused from 
our sunset dreams, we button 
up our ulsters, bring the flaps 
round our knees, and prepare 
for action. The moment for 
the duck is almost come—that 
exciting quarter of an hour 
when, though ourselves hidden 
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in the shadow of the hill, wo 
can still see to shoot against 
the sky. Gripping our gun, 
we try whether in this crouch- 
ing position we can pivot easily 
in any direction, and whether 
our arms are free. Then we 
settle down to watch and listen, 
every nerve on stretch. 
Whir-r-r! We start, strain- 
ing our eyes, as it were, for a 
sight of the sound. A band of 
teal are past, but so low against 
the dark fields that it is impos- 
sible to more than guess their 
course. A few seconds more 
and then comes the whir-r-r of 
other rapid wings, another 
flock flashing by at what 
seems lightning speed. But 
they show for a second clear 
of the field against the lighter 
sky. We mechanically aim 
into the brown, and loose both 
barrels: the reports are fol- 
lowed, we fancy, by a thud. 
Then come two red upward 
flashes from a friend along the 
hill, and, after an _ interval, 
the pellets shower on to the 
quiet lake below. The bewil- 
dered teal, turned by the shots, 
make straight for us again, 
wheel as they catch a glimpse 
of our peering heads, but have 
come within easy range, and 
we get in a confident right and 
left, picking our birds. Then 
a@ pause at our corner, though 
one or two dropping shots tell 
that birds are coming in from 
other directions. Just as it is 
getting hopelessly dark, we are 
cheered by the quack! quack! 
of an evidently approaching 
mallard. Guided by the sound, 
we make him out, a duller 
shade against the dull sky. 
Waiting till he is right over 
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us, we hold just in front and 
fire; and a loud splash in the 
pool behind tells where the 
gallant bird has fallen, com- 
pletely crumpled up. Whir-r-r 
again, as we feel our way down 
to pick him up; but it is vox 
et preterea nihil. Most tanta- 
lisingly the teal seem to be now 
pouring in from all sides; but 
shooting at the sound of passing 
wings is hardly good enough! 
Besides, we have dinner to 
think of. With the help of 
our setter—who has till now 
crouched at our feet, whining 
softly —we retrieve the right 
and left teal without difficulty. 
The first one shot, however, 
takes more time, as the bird 
has fallen some way into a 
ploughed field. Eventually, 
however, as we are about to 
give it up, the good dog jumps 
at something in the dark, and 
we feel that it is the teal, still 
alive, in her mouth. 

We prove to have been the 
luckiest this evening, for our 
friends only produce, one a 
brace of teal, and the other a 
“shoveller” duck ; though both 
claim other birds, killed clean 
but mysteriously disappeared 
(probably ten miles off, by now, 
feeding and _ congratulating 


themselves on another lucky 
escape !). 

Then we trudge off, along 
the sandy unlighted road, to 
the temple where we are to 
dine. Past the watch - dogs, 
who bark furiously ; past the 
mat-shed stables, where lights 
twinkle, and we hear the race- 
ponies champing their evening 
feed ; through the inner court- 
yard, into the warm, well- 
lighted room, of which the 
paper windows keep out so 
well the bitter night air, and 
where a sherry - and - bitters, 
smoking hot soup, entrée, joint, 
and cheese, with coffee, liqueur, 
and cigar to top up with, are 
ready to welcome us. 

About nine we rouse our- 
selves from our too comfortable 
chair by the stove, muffle up, 
shoulder our guns, and make 
for “home ”—past the moonlit 
lake, from which the phantom 
duck rise whirring at our step ; 
past sleeping farmhouses, and 
along sandy deserted roads ; 
and finally turn in, with just 
time for one sigh, half-content- 
ment, half - regret, before we 
drop into dreamless sleep: re- 
gret for another delightful 
autumn day flown, alas, to join 
its predecessors ! 
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BRIGHTEN’S SISTER-IN-LAW. 


BY HENRY LAWSON. 


JIM was born on Gulgong, 
New South Wales. We used 
to say “on” Gulgong—and old 
diggers still talked of being “on 
th’ Gulgong”—though the gold- 
field there had been worked out 
for years, and the place was 
only a dusty little pastoral 
town in the scrubs. Gulgong 
was about the last of the great 
alluvial “rushes” of the “roar- 
ing days” — and dreary and 
dismal enough it looked when 
I was there. The expression 
“on” came from being on the 
“diggings” or goldfield — the 
workings or the goldfield was 
all underneath, of course, so we 
lived (or starved) on them—not 
in nor at ’em. 

Mary and I had been married 
about two years when Jim 
came His name wasn’t 
“Jim,” by the way, it was 
“John Henry,” after an uncle 
godfather ; but we called him 
Jim from the first—(and before 
it)—because Jim was a popular 
bush name, and most of my 
old mates were Jims. The 
bush is full of good - hearted 
scamps called Jim. 

We lived in an old weather- 
board shanty that had been 
a sly-grog-shop, and the Lord 
knows what else! in the palmy 
days of Gulgong; and I did 
a bit of digging (“fossicking,” 
rather), a bit of shearing, a 
bit of fencing, a bit of bush- 
carpentering, tank - sinking,— 
anything, just to keep the 
billy boiling. 





We had a lot of trouble with 
Jim with his teeth. He was 
bad with every one of them, 
and we had most of them 
lanced — couldn’t pull him 
through without. I remember 
we got one lanced and the gum 
healed over before the tooth 
came through, and we had to 
get it cut again. He was a 
plucky little chap, and after 
the first time he never whim- 
pered when the doctor was 
lancing his teeth: he used to 
say “tar” afterwards, and 
want to bring the lance home 
with him. 

The first turn we got with 
Jim was the worst. I had had 
the wife and Jim out camping 
with me in a tent at a dam I 
was making at Cattle Creek; 
I had two men working for me, 
and a boy to drive one of the 
tip-drays, and I took Mary out 
to cook for us. And it was 
lucky for us that the contract 
was finished and we got back 
to Gulgong, and within reach 
of a doctor, the night we did. 
We were just camping in the 
house, with our goods and 
chattels anyhow, for the night ; 
and we were hardly back home 
an hour whep Jim took con- 
vulsions for the first time. 

Did you ever see a child in 
convulsions? You wouldn't 
want to see it again: it plays 
the devil with a man’s nerves. 
I'd got the beds fixed up on 
the floor, and the billies on the 
fire—I was going to make some 
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tea, and put a piece of corned 
beef on to boil over night— 
when Jim (he’d been queer all 
day, and his mother was trying 
to hush him to sleep)—Jim, he 
screamed out twice. He'd 
been crying a good deal, and I 
was dog-tired and worried (over 
some money a man owed me) 
or I’d have noticed at once 
that there was something un- 
usual in the way the child cried 
out; as it was I didn’t turn 
round till Mary screamed 
“Joe! Joe!” You know how 
a woman cries out when her 
child is in danger or dying— 
short, and sharp, and terrible. 
“Joe! Look! look! Oh, my 
God! our child! Get the 
bath, quick! quick! it’s con- 
vulsions !” 

Jim was bent back like a 
bow, stiff as a bullock-yoke, in 
his mother’s arms, and his eye- 
balls were turned up and fixed— 
a thing I saw twice afterwards, 
and don’t want ever to see 
again. 

I was falling over things 
getting the tub and the hot 
water, when the woman who 
lived next door rushed in. She 
called to her husband to run 
for the doctor, and before the 
doctor came she and Mary had 
got Jim into a hot bath and 
pulled him through. 

The neighbour woman made 
me up a “shake-down” in an- 
other room, and stayed with 
Mary that night; but it was a 
long while before I got Jim and 
Mary’s screams out of my head 
and fell asleep. 

You may depend I kept the 
fire in, and a bucket of water 
hot over it, for a good many 
nights after that; but (it al- 
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ways happens like this) there 
came a night (when the fright 
had worn off) when I was too 
tired to bother about the fire, 
and that night Jim took us by 
surprise. Our wood-heap was 
done, and I broke up a new 
chair to get a fire, and had to 
run a quarter of a mile for 
water; but this turn wasn’t so 
bad as the first, and we pulled 
him through. 

You never saw a child in con- 
vulsions? Well, you don’t want 
to. It must be only a matter 
of seconds, but it seems long 
minutes ; and half an hour 
afterwards the child might be 
laughing and playing with you, 
or stretched out dead. It shook 
me up a lot. I was always 
pretty high-strung and sensi- 
tive. After Jim took the first 
fit, every time he cried, or 
turned over, or stretched out in 
the night, ’d jump; I was al- 
ways feeling his forehead in the 
dark to see if he was feverish, 
or feeling his limbs to see if he 
was “limp” yet. Mary and I 
often laughed about it—(after- 
wards). I tried sleeping in 
another room, but for nights 
after Jim’s first attack I’d be 
just dozing off into a sound 
sleep, when I’d hear him scream, 
as plain as could be, and Mary 
cry, “ Joe !—Joe !—short, sharp, 
and terrible—and I'd be up and 
into their room like a shot, only 
to find them sleeping peace- 
fully. Then I’d feel Jim’s head 
and his breathing for signs of 
convulsions, see to the fire and 
water, and go back to bed and 
try to sleep. For the first: few 
nights I was like that all night, 
and I’d feel relieved when day- 
light came. I'd be in first thing 
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to see if they were all right; 
then I'd sleep till dinner-time 
if it was Sunday or I had no 
work. But then I was run 
down about that time: I was 
worried about some money for 
a wool-shed I put up and never 
got paid for; and, besides, I’d 
been pretty wild before I met 
Mary. 

I was fighting hard then— 
struggling for something better. 
Both Mary and I were born to 
better things, and that’s what 
made the life so hard for us. 

Jim got on all right for a 
while; we used to watch him 
well, and have his teeth lanced 
in time. 

It used to hurt and worry me 
to see how—just as he was get- 
ting fat and rosy and like a 
natural happy child, and I'd 
feel proud to take him out—a 
tooth would come along, and 
he’d get thin and white and 
pale and bigger-eyed and old- 
fashioned. We'd say, “ He'll 
be safe when he gets his eye- 
teeth”: but he didn’t get them 
till he was two; then, “ He’ll be 
safe when he gets his two-year- 
old teeth”: they didn’t come 
till he was going on for three. 

He was a wonderful little 
chap: yes, I know all about 
parents thinking that their 
child is the best in the world. 
If your boy is smail for his 
age, friends will say that small 
children make big men; that 
he’s a very bright, intelligent 
child, and that it’s better to 
have a bright, intelligent child 
than a big, sleepy lump of fat. 
And if your boy is dull and 
sleepy, they say that the dullest 
boys make the cleverest men— 
and all the rest of it. I never 
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took any notice of that sort of 
clatter—took it for what it was 
worth; but, all the same, I 
don’t think I ever saw such a 
child as Jim was when he 
turned two. He was every- 
body’s favourite. They spoilt 
him rather. I had my own 
ideas about bringing up a child. 
I reckoned Mary was too soft 
with Jim. She'd say, “ Put 
that” (whatever it was) “out 
of Jim’s reach, will you, Joe?” 
and I’d say, “No! leave it 
there, and make him understand 
he’s not to have it. Make him 
have his meals without any 
nonsense, and go to bed at a 
regular hour,” I’d say. Mary 
and I had many a breeze over 
Jim. She'd say that I forgot 
he was only a baby: but I held 
that a baby could be trained 
from the first week; and I be- 
lieve I was right. 

But, after all, what are you 
to do? You'll see a boy that 
was brought up strict turn out 
a scamp ; and another that was 
dragged up anyhow (by the 
hair of the head, as the saying 
was) turn out well. Then, 
again, when a child is delicate 
—and you might lose him any 
day—you don’t like to spank 
him, though he might be turn- 
ing out a little fiend, as delicate 
children often do. Suppose 
you gave a child a hammering, 
and the same night he took 
convulsions, or something, and 
died — how’d you feel about 
it? You never know what a 
child is going to take, any more 
than you can tell what some 
sort of women are going to say 
or do. 

I was very fond of Jim, and 
we were great chums, Some- 
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times I’d sit and wonder what 
the deuce he was thinking about, 
and often, the way he talked, 
he’d make me uneasy. When 
he was two he wanted a pipe 
above all things, and I’d get 
him a clean new clay and he'd 
sit by my side, on the edge of 
the verandah, or on a log of 
the wood-heap, in the cool of 
the evening, and suck away at 
his pipe, and try to spit when 
he saw me do it. He seemed 
to understand that a cold empty 
pipe wasn’t quite the thing, yet 
to have the sense to know that 
he couldn’t smoke tobacco yet ; 
he made the best he could of 
things. And if he broke a clay 
pipe he wouldn’t have a new 
one, and there’d be a row; the 
old one had to be mended up, 
somehow, with string or wire. 
If I got my hair cut, he’d want 
his cut too; and it always 
troubled him to see me shave— 
as if he thought there must be 
something wrong somewhere, 
else he ought to have to be 
shaved too. I lathered him one 
day, and pretended to shave 
him : he sat through it as solemn 
as an owl, but didn’t seem to 
appreciate it—perhaps he had 
sense enough to know that it 
couldn’t possibly be the real 
thing. He felt his face, looked 
very hard at the lather I scraped 
off, and whimpered, “ No blood, 
daddy !” 

I used to cut myself a good 
deal: I was always impatient 
over shaving. 

Then he went in to interview 
his mother about it. She under- 
oy his lingo better than I 

id. 

But I wasn’t always at ease 

with him. Sometimes he'd sit 





looking into the fire, with his 
head on one side, and I’d watch 
him and wonder what he was 
thinking about (I might as well 
have wondered what a China- 
man was thinking about) till 
he seemed at least twenty years 
older than me: sometimes, when 
I moved or spoke, he’d glance 
round just as if to see what 
that old fool of a dadda of his 
was doing now. 

I used to have a fancy that 
there was something Eastern, 
or Asiatic — something older 
than our civilisation or religion 
—about old-fashioned children. 
Once I started to explain my 
idea to a woman I thought 
would understand—and as it 
happened she had an _ old- 
fashioned child, with very slant 
eyes—a little tartar he was too. 
I suppose it was the sight of 
him that unconsciously remind- 
ed me of my infernal theory, 
and set me off on it, without 
warning me. Anyhow, it got 
me mixed up in an awful row 
with the woman and her hus- 
band—and all their tribe. It 
wasn’t an easy thing to explain 
myself out of it, and the row 
hasn’t been fixed up yet. 

I took a good-size fencing 
contract, the frontage of a ten- 
mile paddock, near Gulgong, 
and did well out of it. The 
railway had got as far as 
the Cudgeegong river — some 
twenty miles from Gulgong 
and two hundred from the 
coast—and “carrying” was 
good then. I had a couple of 
draught-horses, that I worked 
in the tip-drays when I was 
tank-sinking, and one or two 
others running in the bush. I 
bought a broken-down waggon 
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cheap, tinkered it up myself— 
christened it “The Same Old 
Thing ”’—and started carrying 
from the railway terminus 
through Gulgong and along 
the bush roads and tracks that 
branched out fanlike through 
the scrubs to the one - pub. 
towns and sheep and cattle 
stations out there in the howl- 
ing wilderness. It wasn't 
much of a team. There were 
the two heavy horses for 
“shafters”; a stunted colt, 
that I’d beught out of the 
pound for thirty shillings; a 
light, spring-cart horse; an 
old grey mare, with points like 
a big red-and-white Australian 
store bullock, and with the grit 
of an old washerwoman to 
work; and a horse that had 
spanked along in Cob & Co.’s 
mail-coach in his time. I had 
a couple there that didn’t be- 
long to me: I worked them for 
the feeding of them in the dry 
weather. And I had all sorts 
of harness, that I mended and 
fixed up myself. It was a 
mixed team, but I took light 
stuff, got through pretty quick, 
and freight rates were high. 
Se I got along. 

Before this, whenever I made 
a few pounds I'd sink a shaft 
somewhere, prospecting for 
gold; but Mary never let me 
rest till she talked me out of 
that. 

I made up my mind to take 
on a small “selection” farm— 
that an old mate of mine had 
fenced in and cleared, and after- 
wards “chucked up” — about 
thirty miles out. west of Gul- 
gong, at # place called Lahey’s 
Creek. places were all 
called Lahey’s Creek, or Spicer’s 
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Flat, or Murphy’s Flat, or 
Ryan’s Crossing, or some such 
name—round there.) I reck- 
oned I'd have a run for the 
horses and be able to grow a 
bit of feed. I always had a 
dread of taking Mary and the 
children too far away from a 
doctor — or a good woman 
neighbour ; but there were some 
people came to live on Lahey’s 
Creek, and besides, there was 
a young brother of Mary’s—a 
young scamp (his name was 
Jim, too, by the way, and 
we called him “Jimmy” to 
make room for our Jim—he 
hated the name “Jimmy” or 
James). He came to live with 
us — without asking — and I 
thought he’d find enough work 
at Lahey’s Creek to keep him 
out of mischief. He wasn't 
to be depended on much—he 
thought nothing of riding off, 
five hundred miles or so, “to 
have a look at the country ”— 
but he was fond of Mary, and 
he’d stay by her till I got some 
one else to keep her company 
while I was on the road. He 
would be a protection against 
“sundowners” or any shearers 
who happened to wander that 
way in the “D.T.’s” after a 
spree. Mary had a married 
sister come to live at Gulgong 
just before we left, and nothing 
would suit her and her husband 
but we must leave little Jim 
with them for a month or so— 
till we got settled down at 
Lahey’s Creek. They were 
newly married. 

Mary was to have driven into 
Gulgong, in the spring-cart, at 
the end of the month and taken 
Jim home; but when the time 
came she wasn’t too well—and, 
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besides, the tyres of the cart 
were loose and I hadn’t time*te 
get them cut, so we let Jim’s 
time run on a week or so longer, 
till I happened to come out 
through Gulgong from the river 
with a small load of flour for 
Lahey’s Creek way. The roads 
were good, the weather grand 
—no chance of it raining, and I 
had a.spare tarpaulin if it did 
—I would only camp out one 
night ; so I decided to take Jim 
home with me. 

Jim was turning three then, 
and he was a cure. He was so 
old-fashioned that he used to 
frighten me sometimes — I'd 
almost think that there was 
something supernatural about 
him ; though, of course, I never 
took any notice of that rot 
about some children being too 
old-fashioned to live. There’s 
always the ghoulish old hag 
(and some not so old nor hag- 
gish either) who'll come round 
and shake up young parents 
with such croaks as, “ You'll 
never rear that child—he’s too 
bright for his age.” To the 
devil with them! I say. 

But I really thought that 
Jim was too intelligent for his 
age, and I often told Mary that 
he ought to be kept back, and 
not let talk too much to old 
diggers and long lanky jokers 
of bushmen who rode in and 
hung their horses outside my 
place on Sunday afternoons. 

I don’t believe in parents 
talking about their own children 
everlastingly—you get sick of 
hearing them ; and their kids 
are generally little devils, and 
turn out larrikins as likely as 
not. 

But, for all that, I really 


think that Jim, when he was 
three years old, was the most 
wonderful little chap, in every 
way, that I ever saw. 

For the first hour or so, along 
the road, he was telling me 
all about his adventures at his 
auntie’s. 

“ But they spoilt me too much, 
dad,” he said, as solemn as a 
native bear. ‘“ An’ besides, a 
boy ought to stick to his par- 
rans!” (parents). 

I was taking out a cattle-pup 
for a drover I knew, and the 
pup took up a good deal of 
Jim’s time. 

Sometimes he’d jolt me, the 
way he talked ; and other times 
I'd have to turn away my head 
and cough, or shout at the 
horses, to keep from laughing 
outright. And once, when I 
was taken that way, he said— 

“ What are you jerking your 
shoulders and coughing, and 
grunting, and going on that 
way for, dad? Why don’t you 
tell me something ?” 

“Tell you what, Jim?” 

“ Tell me some talk.” 

So I told him all the talk I 
could think of. And I had to 
brighten up, I can tell you, 
and not draw too much on 
my imagination—for Jim was 
a terror at cross-examination 
when the fit took him; and he 
didn’t think twice about telling 
you when Ire thought you were 
talking nonsense. Once he 
said— 

“T’m glad you took me home 
with you, dad. You'll get to 
know Jim.” 

“What!” I said. 

“You'll get to know Jim.” 

“But don’t I know you al- 
ready?” 
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“No, you don’t. You never 
has time to know Jim at 
home.” 

And, looking back, I saw 
that it was cruel true. I had 
known in my heart all along 
that this was the truth; but 
it came to me like a blow 
from Jim. You see, it had 
been a hard struggle for the 
last year or so; and when I 
was home for a day or two I 
was generally too busy, or too 
tired and worried, or full of 
schemes for the future, to take 
much notice of Jim. Mary 
used to speak to me about it 
sometimes. ‘You never take 
notice of the child,” she’d say. 
“You could surely find a few 
minutes of an evening. What’s 
the use of always worrying and 
brooding? Your brain will go 
with a snap some day, and, if 
you get over it, it will teach 
you a lesson. You'll be an 
old man, and Jim a young 
one, before you realise that you 
had a child once. Then it will 
be too late.” 

This sort of talk from Mary 
always bored me and made me 
impatient with her, because I 
knew it all too well. I never 
worried for myself—only Mary 
and the children. And I often, 
as the days went by, said to 
myself, “I'll take more notice 
of Jim and give Mary more of 
my time, just as soon as I can 
see things clear ahead a bit.” 
And the hard days went on, 
and the weeks, and the months, 
and the years——_ Ah, well! 

Mary used to say, when 
things would get worse, “ Why 
don’t you talk to me, Joe? 
Why don’t you tell me your 
thoughts, instead of shutting 
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yourself up in yourself and 
brooding — eating your heart 
out? It’s hard for me: I get 
to think you're tired of me, 
and selfish, I might be cross 
and speak sharp to you when 
you are in trouble. How am 
I to know, if you don’t tell 
me?” 

But I didn’t think 
understand. 

And so, getting acquainted, 
and chumming and dozing, 
with the gums closing over 
our heads here and there, and 
the ragged patches of sun- 
light and shade passing up, 
over the horses, over us, on 
the front of the load, over 
the load, and down on to the 
white, dusty road again—Jim 
and I got along the lonely 
bush road and over the ridges, 
some fifteen miles (we'd started 
late), before sunset, and camped 
at Ryan’s Crossing on Sandy 
Creek for the night. I got the 
horses out and took the har- 
ness off. Jim wanted badly to 
help me, but I made him stay 
on the load; for one of the 
horses — a vicious, red - eyed 
chestnut—was a kicker: he'd 
broken a man’s leg. I got 
the feed-bags stretched across 
the shafts, and the chaff-and- 
corn into them ; and there stood 
the horses all round with their 
rumps north, south, and west, 
and their heads between the 
shafts, munching and switch- 
ing their tails. We use double 
shafts, you know, for horse- 
teams—two pairs side by side, 
-——and prop them up, and 
stretch bags between them, let- 
ting the bags sag to serve as 
feed-boxes. I threw the spare 
tarpaulin over the wheels on one 
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side, letting about half of it 
lie on the ground in case of 
damp, and so making a floor 
and a break- wind. I threw 
down bags and the blankets 
and ’possum rug against the 
wheel to make a camp for Jim 
and the cattle-pup, and got a 
gin-case we used for a tucker- 
box, the frying-pan and billy 
down, and made a good fire 
at a log close handy, and soon 
everything was comfortable. 
Ryan’s Crossing was a grand 
camp. I stood with my pipe 
in my mouth, my hands be- 
hind my back, and my back 
to the fire, and took the 
country in. 

Reedy Creek came down 
along a western spur of the 
range: the banks here were 
deep and green, and the water 
ran clear over the granite bars, 
boulders, and gravel. Behind 
us was a dreary flat covered 
with those gnarled, grey-barked, 
dry-rotted “ native apple-trees ” 
(about as much like apple-trees 
as the native bear is like any 
other), and a nasty bit of sand 
dusty road that I was al- 
ways glad to get over in wet 
weather. To the left on our 
side of the creek were reedy 
marshes, with frogs croaking, 
and across the creek the dark 
box-scrub-covered ridges ended 
in steep “sidings ” coming down 
to the creek-bank, and to the 
main road that skirted them, 
running on west up over a 
“saddle” in the ridges and on 
towards Dubbo. The road by 
Lahey’s Creek to a place called 
Cobborah branched off, through 
dreary apple-tree and stringy 
bark flats, to the left, just 
beyond the crossing: all these 





fanlike branch tracks from the 
Cudgeegong were inside a big 
horse-shoe in the Great Western 
Line, and so they gave small 
carriers a chance, now that Cobb 
& Co.’s coaches and the big teams 
and vans had shifted out of the 
main western terminus, There 
were tall she-oaks all along the 
creek, and a clump of big ones 
over a deep water-hole just 
above the crossing. The creek 
oaks have rough barked trunks, 
like English elms, but are 
much taller, and higher to the 
branches—and the leaves are 
reedy ; Kendel, the Australian 
poet, calls them the “she-oak 
harps Afolian.” Those trees 
are always sigh-sigh-sighing— 
more of a sigh than a sough, 
or the “whoosh” of gum-trees 
in the wind. You always hear 
them sighing, even when you 
can’t feel any wind. It’s the 
same with telegraph wires: 
put your head against a tele- 
graph-post on a dead, still 
day, and you'll hear and feel 
the far-away roar of the wires. 
But then the oaks are not 
connected with the distance, 
where there might be wind; 
and they don’t roar in a gale, 
only sigh louder and softer 
according to the wind, and 
never seem to go above nor 
below a certain pitch,—like a 
big harp with all the strings 
the same. I used to have a 
theory that those creek oaks 
got the wind’s voice telephoned 
to them, so to speak, through 
the ground. 

I happened to look down, 
and there was Jim (I thought 
he was on the tarpaulin, play- 
ing with the pup): he was 
standing close beside me with 
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his legs wide apart, his hands 
behind his back, and his back 
to the fire. 

He held his head. a little on 
one side, and there was such 
an old, old, wise expression in 
his big brown eyes—just as if 
he’d been a child for a hundred 
years or so, or as though he 
were listening to those oaks 
and understanding them in a 
fatherly sort of way. 

“Dad!” he said presently — 
“Dad! do you think I'll ever 
grow up to be a man?” 

“Wh—why, Jim?” I gasped. 

“‘ Because I don’t want to.” 

I couldn’t think of anything 
against this. It made me 
uneasy. 

“Jim,” I said, to break the 
silence, “do you hear what the 
she-oaks say?” 

“No, I don’t. 
ing?” 

“Yes,” I said, without think- 
ing. 

“ What is they saying?” 

I scratched my head hard, 
and took the bucket and went 
down to the creek for some 
water for tea. I thought Jim 
would follow with a little tin 
billy he had, but he didn’t: 
when I got back to the fire 
he was again on the ‘possum 
rug, comforting the pup. I 
fried some bacon and eggs that 
I'd brought out with me. Jim 
sang out from the waggon— 

* Don’t cook too much, dad— 
I mightn’t be hungry.” 

I got the tin plates and pint- 
pots and things out on a clean 
new flour-bag, in honour of 
Jim, and dished up. He was 
leaning back on the rug looking 
at the pup in a listless sort of 
way. I reckoned he was tired 
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out, and pulled the gin-case up 
close to him for a table and 
put his plate on it. But he 
only tried a mouthful or two, 
and then he said— 

“Tain’t hungry, dad! You'll 
have to eat it all.” 

It made me uneasy—lI never 
liked to see a child of mine 
turn from his food. They had 
given him some tinned salmon 
in Gulgong, and I was afraid 
that that was upsetting him. 
I was always against tinned 
muck, 

“ Sick, Jim?” I asked. 

“No, dad, I ain’t sick ; I don’t 
know what's the matter with 
me.” 

“Have some tea, sonny?” 

“ Yes, dad.” 

I gave him some tea, with 
some milk in it that I’d brought 
in a bottle from his aunt’s for 
him. He took a sip or two 
and then put the pint-pot on 
the gin-case. 

“ Jim’s tired, dad,” he said. 

I made him lie down while 
I fixed up a camp for the night. 
It had turned a bit chilly, so 
I let the big tarpaulin down 
all round—it was made to cover 
a high load, the flour in the 
waggon didn’t come above the 
rail, so the tarpaulin came 
down well on to the ground. 
I fixed Jim up a comfortable 
bed under the tail-end of the 
waggon: when I went to lift 
him in he was lying back, 
looking up at the stars in a 
half-dreamy, half - fascinated 
way that I didn’t like. When- 
ever Jim was extra old- 
fashioned, or affectionate, there 
was danger. 

“How do you feel now, 
sonny ?” 
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It seemed a minute before 
he heard me and turned from 
the stars. 

“Jim’s better, dad.” Then 
he said something like, “The 
stars are looking at me.” I 
thought he was half asleep. I 
took off his jacket and boots, 
and carried him in under the 
waggon and made him com- 
fortable for the night. 

“Kiss me ’night-night, dad- 
da,” he said. 

I'd rather he hadn’t asked 
‘me—it was a bad sign. As 
I was going to the fire he called 
me back. 

“What is it, Jim?” 

“Get me my things and the 
cattle-pup, please, daddy.” 

I was scared now. His 
things were some toys and 
rubbish he'd brought from 
Gulgong, and I remembered, 
the last time he had convul- 
sions, he took all his toys and 
a kitten to bed with him. And 
“night - night” and “daddy” 
were two-year-old language 
to Jim. I'd thought he’d for- 
gotten those words—he seemed 
to be going back. 

“Are you 
enough, Jim?” 

“Yes, dad.” 

I started to walk up and 
down—I always did this when 
I was extra worried. 

I was frightened now about 
Jim, though I tried to hide the 
fact from myself. Presently he 
called me again. 

“ What is it, Jim?” 

“Take the blankets off me, 
fahver—Jim’s sick!” (They'd 
been teaching him to say 
father.) 

I was scared now. I re- 
membered a neighbour of ours 
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had a little girl died (she swal- 
lowed a pin), and when she 
was going she said— 

“Take the blankets off me, 
muvver—I’m dyin’.” 

And I couldn’t get that out 
of my head. 

I threw back a fold of the 
possum rug, and felt Jim’s 
head—he seemed cool enough. 

“Where do you feel bad, 
sonny ?” 

No answer for a while; then 
he said suddenly, but in a voice 
as if he were talking in his 
sleep— 

“Put my books [boots] on, 
please, daddy. I want to go 
home to muvver!” 

I held his hand, and com- 
forted him for a while; then 
he slept—in a restless, feverish 
sort of way. 

I got the bucket I used for 
water for the horses and stood 
it over the fire; I ran to the 
creek with the big kerosene- 
tin bucket and got it full of 
cold water and stood it handy. 
I got the spade (we always 
carried one to dig wheels out 
of bogs in wet weather) and 
turned a corner of the tar- 
paulin back, dug a hole, and 
trod the tarpaulin down into 
the hole, to serve for a bath, 
in case of the worst. I had 
a tin of mustard, and meant 
to fight a good round for 
Jim, if death came along. 

I stooped in under the tail- 
board of the waggon and felt 
Jim. His head was burning 
hot, and his skin parched and 
dry as a bone. 

Then I lost nerve and started 
blundering backward and for- 
ward between the waggon and 
the fire, and repeating what 
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I'd heard Mary say the last 
time we fought for Jim: “God! 
don’t take my child! God! 
don’t take my boy.” I'd never 
had much faith in doctors, but, 
my God! I wanted one then. 
The nearest was fifteen miles 
away. 

I threw back my head and 
stared up at the branches, in 
desperation ; and—Well I don’t 
ask you to take much stock in 
this, though most old bushmen 
will believe anything of the 
bush by night; and—Now, it 
might have been that I was 
all unstrung, or it might have 
been a patch of sky outlined in 
the gently moving branches, 
or the blue smoke rising up. 
But I saw the figure of a 
woman, all white, come down, 
down, nearly to the limbs of 
the trees, point on up the main 
road, and then float up and up 
and vanish, still pointing. I 
thought Mary was dead. Then 
it flashed on me 

Four or five miles up the 
road, over the “saddle,” was 
an old shanty that had been 
a half-way inn before the Great 
Western Line got round as far 
as Dubbo and took the coach 
traffic off those old bush roads. 
A man named Brighten lived 
there. He was a selector; did 
a little farming, and as much 
sly-grog selling as he could. 
He was married—but it wasn’t 
that: I'd thought of them, but 
she was a childish, worn-out, 
spiritless woman, and both 
were pretty “ratty” from 
hardship and loneliness—they 
weren't likely to be of any use 
to me. But it was this: I’d 
heard talk, among some women 
in Gulgong, of a sister of 
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Brighten’s wife who'd gone 
out to live with them lately : 
she’d been a hospital matron 
in the city they said ; and there 
were yarns about her. Some 
said she got the sack for ex- 
posing the doctors—or carrying 
on with them—I didn’t re- 
member which. The fact of 
a city woman going out to 
live in such a place, with such 
people, was enough to make 
talk among women in a town 
twenty miles away, but then 
there must have been some- 
thing extra about her, else 
bushmen wouldn’t have talked 
and carried her name so far; 
and I wanted a woman out of 
the ordinary now. I even 
reasoned this way, thinking 
like lightning, as I knelt over 
Jim between the big back 
wheels of the waggon. 

I had an old racing mare 
that I used as a riding hack, 
following the team. In a min- 
ute I had her saddled and 
bridled; I tied the end of a 
half-full chaff-bag, shook the 
chaff into each end and dumped 
it on to the pummel as a 
cushion or buffer for Jim; I 
wrapped him in a blanket, and 
scrambled into the saddle with 
him. 

The next minute we were 
stumbling down the steep bank, 
clattering and splashing over 
the crossing, and struggling up 
the opposite bank to the level. 
The mare, as I told you, was 
an old racer, but broken-winded 
—she must have run without 
wind after the first half mile. 
She had the old racing instinct 
in her strong, and whenever 
I rode in company I’d have to 
pull her hard else she’d race 
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the other horse or burst. She 
ran low fore and aft, and was 
the easiest horse I ever rode. 
She ran like wheels on rails, 
with a bit of a tremble now 
and then—like a railway car- 
riage—when she settled down 
to it. 

The chaff-bag had slipped off, 
in the creek I suppose, and I 
let the bridle-rein go and held 
Jim up to me like a baby the 
whole way. Let the strongest 
man, who isn’t used to it, hold 
a baby in one position for five 
minutes—and Jim was fairly 
heavy. But I never felt the 
ache in my arms that night— 
it must have gone before I was 
in a fit state of mind to feel it. 
And at home I’d often growled 
about being asked to hold the 
baby for a few minutes. I 
could never brood comfortably 
and nurse a baby at the same 
time. It was a ghostly moon- 
light night. There’s no timber 
in the world so ghostly as the 
Australian bush in moonlight 
—or just about daybreak. The 
all-shaped patches of moonlight 
falling between ragged, twisted 
boughs ; the ghostly blue-white 
bark of the “ white-box ” trees ; 
a dead naked white ring-barked 
tree, or dead white stump start- 
ing out here and there, and the 
ragged patches of shade and 
light on the road that made 
anything, from the shape of a 
spotted bullock to a naked 
corpse laid out stark. Roads 
and tracks through the bush 
made by moonlight—every one 
seeming straighter and clearer 
than the real one: you have 
to trust to your horse then. 
Sometimes the naked white 
trunk of a red stringy bark-tree, 
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where a sheet of bark had been 
taken off, would start out like 
a ghost from the dark bush. 
And dew or frost glistening on 
these things, according to the 
season. Now and again great 
grey kangaroos, that had been 
feeding on a green patch down 
by the road, would start with 
a “thump-thump,” and away 
up the siding. 

The bush seemed full of 
ghosts that night—all going 
my way—and being left be- 
hind by the mare. Once I 
stopped to look at Jim: I 
just sat back and the mare 
“propped” —she’d been a 
stock-horse too, and used to 
“cutting-out.” I felt Jim’s 
hands and forehead ; he was in 
a burning fever. I bent for- 
ward, and the old mare settled 
down to it again. I kept say- 
ing out loud—and Mary and 
me often laughed about it 
(afterwards): “He’s limp yet! 
—Jim’s limp yet!” (the words 
seemed jerked out of me by 
sheer fright)—“ He’s limp yet !” 
till the mare’s feet took it up. 
Then, just when I thought she 
was doing her best and racing 
her hardest, she suddenly started 
forward, like a cable tram, 
gliding along its own, and the 
grip put on suddenly. It was 
just what she’d do when I'd 
be riding alone and a strange 
horse drew up from _ behind 
—the old racing instinct. I 
felt the thing too! I felt as 
if a strange horse was there! 
And then — the words just 
jerked out of me by sheer 
funk—I started saying, “ Death 
is riding to-night! . . . Death 
is racing to-night! . . . Death 
is riding to-night!” till the 
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hoofs took that up. And I 
believe the old mare felt the 
black horse at her side and was 
going to beat him or break her 
heart. 

I don’t know how she got up 
the last “pinch.” She must 
have slackened pace, but I never 
noticed it: I just held Jim up 
to me and gripped the saddle 
with my knees—I remember 
the saddle jerked from the 
desperate jumps of her till I 
thought the girth would go. 
We topped the gap and were 
going down into a gully they 
called Dead Man’s Hollow, and 
there, at the back of a ghostly 
clearing that opened from the 
road where there were some 
black-soil springs, was a long, 
low, oblong weatherboard-and- 
shingle building, with blind, 
broken windows in the gable- 
ends, and a wide steep verandah 
roof slanting down almost to 
the level of the window-sills,— 
there was something sinister 
about it, I thought —like the 
hat of a jail-bird slouched over 
his eyes. The place looked 
both deserted and haunted. I 
saw no light, but that was 
because of the moonlight out- 
side. The mare turned in at 
the corner of the clearing to 
take a short cut to the shanty, 
and, as she struggled across 
some marshy ground, my heart 
kept jerking out the words, 
“It’s deserted! They’ve gone 
away! It’s deserted!” The 
mare went round to the back 
and pulled up between the back 
door and a big bark-and-slab 
kitchen. Some one shouted 


from inside— 
“ Who's there?” 
Joe Wilson. I 


*“Tt’s me. 
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want your sister-in-law—I’ve 
got the boy —he’s sick and 
dying !” 

Brighten came out, pulling 
up his’ moleskins. “ What 
boy?” he asked. 

“Here, take him,” I shouted, 
“and let me get down,” 

“What's the matter with 
him?” asked Brighten, and he 
seemed to hang back. And 
just as I made to get my leg 
over the saddle, Jim’s head 
went back over my arm, he 
stiffened, and I saw his eye- 
balls turned up and glistening 
in the moonlight. 

I felt cold all over then and 
sick in the stomach—but clear- 
headed in a way: strange, 
wasn’t it? I don’t know why 
I didn’t get down and rush into 
the kitchen to get a bath ready. 
I only felt as if the worst had 
come, and I wished it were over 
and gone. I even thought of 
Mary and the funeral. 

Then a woman ran out of 
the house—-a big, hard-looking 
woman. She had on a wrapper 
of some sort, and her feet were 
bare. She laid her hand on 
Jim, looked at his face, and 
then snatched him from me 
and ran into the kitchen—and 
me down and after her. As 
great good luck would have it, 
they had some dirty clothes on 
to boil in a kerosene tin—dish- 
cloths or something. 

Brighten’s _ sister - in - law 
dragged a tub out from under 
the table, wrenched the bucket 
off the hook, and dumped in 
the water, dish-cloths and all, 
snatched a can of cold water 
from a corner, dashed that in, 
and felt the water with her 
hand—holding Jim up to her 
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hip all the time—and I won’t 
say how he looked. She stood 
him in the tub and started 
dashing water over him, tear- 
ing off his clothes between the 
splashes. 

“ Here, that tin of mustard— 
there on the shelf !”’ she shouted 
to me. 

She knocked the lid off the 
tin on the edge of the tub, and 
went on splashing and spanking 
Jim. 

It seemed an eternity—and 
I? Why, I never thought 
clearer in my life. I felt cold- 
blooded—I felt as if I’d like an 
excuse to go outside till it was 
all over. I even thought of 
Mary and the funeral—and 
wished that was over. All this 
in a flash, as it were. I felt that 
it would be a great relief, and 
only wished the funeral was 
months past. I felt — well, 
altogether selfish, I only 
thought of myself. 

Brighten’s _ sister - in - law 
splashed and spanked him 
hard—hard enough to break 
his back I thought, and—after 
about half an hour it seemed— 
the end came: Jim’s limbs 
relaxed, he slipped down into 
the tub, and the pupils of his 
eyes came down. They seemed 
dull and expressionless, like the 
eyes of a new baby, but he was 
back for the world again. 

I dropped on the stool by the 
table. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said. 
“Tt’s all over now. I wasn’t 
going to let him die.” I was 
only thinking, “Well, it’s over 
now, but it will come on again. 
I wish it was over for good. 
I’m tired of it.” 

She called to her sister, Mrs 
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Brighten, a washed-out, help- 
less little fool of a woman, who'd 
been running in and out and 
whimpering all the time— 

“Here, Jessie! bring the new 
white blanket off my bed. And 
you, Brighten, take some of 
that wood off the fire, and stuff 
something in that hole there to 
stop the draught.” 

Brighten—he was a nuggety 
little hairy man with no ex- 
pression to be seen for whiskers 
—had been running in with 
sticks and back logs from the 
wood-heap. He took the wood 
out, stuffed up the crack, and 
went inside and brought out a 
black bottle—got a cup from 
the shelf, and put both down 
near my elbow. 

Mrs Brighten started to get 
some supper or breakfast, or 
whatever it was, ready. She 
had a clean cloth, and set the 
table tidily. I noticed that all 
the tins were polished bright 
(old coffee- and mustard-tins 
and the like, that they used 
instead of sugar-basins and tea- 
caddies and salt-cellars), and 
the kitchen was kept as clean 
as possible. She was all right 
at little things. I knew a 
haggard, worked-out bush 
woman who put her whole 
soul—or all she’d got left—into 
polishing old tins till they 
dazzled your eyes. 

I didn’t feel inclined for 
corned beef and damper, and 
post-and-rail tea. SoI sat and 
squinted, when I thought she 
wasn’t looking, at Brighten’s 
sister-in-law. She was a big 
woman, her hands and feet were 
big, but well-shaped and all in 
proportion — they fitted her. 
She was a handsome woman— 
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about forty I should think. 
She had a square chin, and a 
straight thin-lipped mouth— 
straight save for a hint of a 
turn down at the corners, which 
I fancied (and I have strange 
fancies) had been a sign of 
weakness in the days before she 
grew hard. There was no sign 
of weakness now. She had 
hard grey eyes and blue-black 
hair. She hadn’t spoken yet. 
She didn’t ask me how the boy 
took ill or I got there, or who 
or what I was—at least not 
until the next evening at tea- 
time. 

She sat upright with Jim 
wrapped in the blanket and 
laid across her knees, with 
one hand under his neck and 
the other laid lightly on him, 
and she just rocked him gently. 

She sat looking hard and 
straight before her, just as 
I’ve seen a tired needlewoman 
sit with her work in her lap, 
and look away back into the 
past. And Jim might have 
been the work in her lap, for 
all she seemed to think of him. 
Now and then she knitted her 
forehead and blinked. 

Suddenly she glanced round 
and said—in a tone as if I 
was her husband and she didn’t 
think much of me— 

“Why don’t you eat some- 
thing ?” 

“ Beg pardon?” 

“Eat something !” 

I drank some tea, and sneaked 
another look at her. I was 
beginning to feel more natural, 
and wanted Jim again, now 
that the colour was coming 
back into his face, and he 
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didn’t look like an unnaturally 


stiff and staring corpse. I felt 
a lump rising, and wanted to 


thank her. I sneaked another 
look at her. 
She was staring straight 


before her,—I never saw a 
woman’s face change so sud- 
denly—I never saw a woman’s 
eyes so haggard and hopeless, 
Then her great chest heaved 
twice, I heard her draw a 
long shuddering breath, like a 
knocked-out horse, and two 
great tears dropped from her 
wide open eyes down her 
cheeks like rain-drops on a 
face of stone. And in the 
firelight they seemed tinged 
with blood. 

I looked away quick, feeling 
full up myself. And presently 
(I hadn't seen her look round) 
she said— 


“Go to bed.” 

“Beg pardon?” (Her face 
was the same as before the 
tears.) 

“Go to bed. There’s a bed 


made for you inside on the 
sofa.” 


“But—the team—I must 
” 


“What?” 
“The team. I left it at the 
camp. I must look to it.” 


“Oh! Well, Brighten will 
ride down and bring it up in 
the morning—or send the half- 
caste. Now you go to bed, and 
get a good rest. The boy will 
be all right. I'll see to that.” 

I went out—it was a relief 
to get out—and looked to the 
mare. Brighten had got her 
some corn! and chaff in a 
candle-box, but she couldn’t eat 





1 Maize or Indian corn—wheat is never called corn in Australia. 
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yet. She just stood or hung 
resting one hind-leg and then 
the other, with her nose over 
the box—and she sobbed. I 
put my arms round her neck 
and my face. down on her 
ragged mane, and cried for the 
second time since I was a boy. 

As I started to go in I 
heard Brighten’s sister-in-law 
say, suddenly and sharply— 

“Take that away, Jessie.” 

And presently I saw Mrs 
Brighten go into the house 
with the black bottle. 

The moon had gone behind 
the range. I stood for a minute 
between the house and the 
kitchen and peeped in through 
the kitchen window. 

She had moved away from 
the fire and sat near the table. 
She bent over Jim and held him 
up close to her and rocked her- 
self to and fro. 

I went to bed and slept till 
the next afternoon. I woke just 
in time to hear the tail-end of a 
conversation between Jim and 
Brighten’s sister-in-law. He 
was asking her out to our place 
and she promising to come. 

“And now,” says Jim, “I 
want to go home to ‘ muffer’ in 
‘The Same OI’ Fling.’” 

“What?” 

Jim repeated. 

“Oh! ‘The Same 
Thing,’ —the waggon.” 

The rest of the afternoon I 
poked round the gullies with 
old Brighten, looking at some 
“indications” (of the existence 
of gold) he had found. It was 
no use trying to “pump” him 
concerning his sister - in - law ; 
Brighten was an “old hand,” 
and had learned, in the old 
bush-ranging and cattle-steal- 
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ing days, to know nothing about 
other people’s business. And, 
by the way, I noticed then 
that the more you talk and 
listen to a bad character, the 
more you lose your dislike for 
him. 

I never saw such a change in 
a woman as in Brighten’s sister- 
in-law that evening. She was 
bright and jolly, and seemed at 
least ten years younger. She 
bustled round and helped her 
sister to get tea ready. She 
rooted out some old china that 
Mrs Brighten had stowed away 
somewhere, and set the table 
as I seldom saw it set out 
there. She propped Jim up 
with pillows, and laughed and 
played with him like a great 
girl. She described Sydney and 
Sydney life as I'd never heard 
it described before; and she 
knew as much about the bush 
and old diggings day as I did. 
She kept old Brighten and me 
listening and laughing till near- 
ly midnight. And.she seemed 
quick to understand everything 
when I talked. If she wanted 
to explain anything that we 
hadn’t seen, she wouldn’t say 
that it was “like a—like a ”— 
and hesitate (you know what I 
mean); she'd hit the right thing 
on the head at once. A squatter 
with a very round, flaming red 
face and a white cork hat had 
gone by in the afternoon: she 
said it was “like a mushroom 
on the rising moon.” She gave 
me @ lot of good hints about 
children. 

But she was quiet again next 
morning. I harnessed up, and 
she dressed Jim and gave him 
his breakfast, and made a com- 
fortable place for him on the 
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load with the ‘possum rug and 
a spare pillow. She got up 
on the wheel to do it herself. 
Then was the awkward time. 
I'd half start to speak to her, 
and then turn away and go 
fixing up round the horses, 
and then make another false 
start to say good-bye. At 
last she took Jim up in her 
arms and kissed him, and lifted 
him on the wheel; but he put 
his arms tight round her neck, 
and kissed her—a thing Jim 
seldom did with anybody, ex- 
cept his mother, for he wasn’t 
what you'd call an affectionate 
child, —he’d never more than 
offer his cheek to me, in his 
old-fashioned way. Td got up 
the other side of the load to 
take him from her. 

“ Here, take him,” she said. 

I saw his mouth twitching 
as I lifted him. Jim seldom 
cried nowadays —no matter 
how much he was hurt. I 
gained some time fixing Jim 
comfortable. 
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“You'd better make a start,” 


she said. “You want to get 
home early with that boy.” 

I got down and went round 
to where she stood. I held out 
my hand and tried to speak, 
but my voice went like an un- 
greased waggon wheel, and [ 
gave it up, and only squeezed 
her hand. 

“That’s all right,” she said; 
then tears came into her eyes, 


and she suddenly put her 
hand on my _ shoulder and 
kissed me on the cheek. “You 


be off—you’re only a boy your- 
self. Take care of that boy; 
be kind to your wife and take 
care of yourself.” 

“Will you come to see us?” 

“Some day,” she said. 

I started the horses, and 
looked round once more. She 
was looking up at Jim, who 
was waving his hand to her 
from the top of the load. And 
I saw that haggard, hungry, 
hopeless look come into her 
eyes in spite of the tears. 
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OUR SOLDIERS. 


No one has said a word 
against them, at any rate, so 
that no defence such as was 
lately offered for their superiors 
in these pages! is necessary. 
En passant, herewith many 
thanks from a client to that 
anonymous pleader, in the name 
of all officers, who, conscious of 
not being abnormally “stupid,” 
or out of the way “ignorant” 
or incorrigibly “idle,” or even 
more “reckless” than the ma- 
jority of their civilian friends 
(a cunning, underhand thrust 
that “reckless,” a sneer or @ 
compliment at will), feel a debt 
of gratitude to one who has 
taken pains to disprove charges 
unanswerable by the indicted 
without incurring a further 
charge of trumpet - blowing. 
The writer can answer for it 
that British officers have felt 
these charges keenly, even 
though the confession may 
give pleasure to the anony- 
mous arm-chaired critics who 
have made them. By many a 
bivouac-fire and on many a 
lonely picket they have been 
discussed and ruminated upon. 
Perhaps even in perilous ad- 
vances they have occurred to 
their victims, until every shell 
shrieked “ignorant” and every 
bullet spat “stupid” at the 
man who knew enough, at any 
rate, to be hurrying his idle 
feet into the very gates of death 
much faster than any ignored 
drill- book ever laid down. 
Well, well, we will not reopen 


the wound, but will content 
ourselves with deploring that 
it was ever inflicted by friends 
behind upon friends already 
sufficiently busy with enemies 
in front. It was ill-timed, at 
least, and will the critics be 
satisfied, for the present, with 
the brief plea which the writer 
ventures to make on behalf of 
all British officers at the front ? 
“We have done our best: no 
man can do more; many might 
not have done so much, and we 
are sorry it has not been good 
enough.” 

So much for the officer. It 
is of the man, Private Thomas 
Atkins, he who forms a nine- 
hundredth part of the old 
Blankshire Regiment, that this 
paper proposes to treat, —as 
he looks, thinks, and, above all, 
acts, in the presence of the 
enemy. He at least is ap- 
preciated at his value. The 
daily paper, the weekly illus- 
trated, the monthly magazine, 
the quarterly condensation of 
“cultchaw,” know him well, 
and, knowing him, love him and 
say so. In Parliament Demos- 
thenes waxes fulsome over him ; 
even Thersites is silent in his 
presence, or at least contents 
himself with a verbal lash 
at the amount of money he 
costs. The atmosphere around 
the arm-chair—natural habitat 
of the carper—is genial and 
mild. The masses, too, close 
those of their myriad mouths 
which are wont to grumble and 





1 «* Our Officers,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ July 1900. 
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growl at things imperial and 
expensive. Private Atkins is 
both, but he is from the masses 
himself, God bless him! and 
the myriad mouths roar their 
approbation when he conquers, 
or breathe a mighty sigh of 
sympathy when he has failed 
and perished ; for, lucky nation 
that we are, he has a habit of 
seldom doing one without the 
other. In fact, there is no more 
universally beloved individual 
in the world than this same 
scarlet Atkins—a state of things 
which may at any moment flame 
up into ecstasy, what time he 
has exchanged the scarlet for 
his working suit of khaki, and 
is away on business. Then 
appear songs, double - adjec- 
tived and pathetico-comic, in 
his honour, to be trilled by 
fashionable actresses to fashion- 
able audiences amid a shower 
of currency. Then do the 
thoughtless begin to make use 
of his phraseology in speech 
and print, veiling his grace- 
word under the euphemism 
“blessed,” and deeming them- 
selves mighty smart as they do 
so. Then do subscriptions pour 
in, and portentous funds ac- 
cumulate for his relief, for his 
wife’s relief, for the relief of the 
poor girl who ought to be his 
wife (not by any means so 
numerous a band as singers 
and audiences imagine), for the 
relief of the givers themselves 
in their admiration and love. 
It is Mr Atkins’s apotheosis, 
and we say again that he de- 
serves it, the more for being 
the man he is than the god 
they would make him. 

But, in spite of all this, there 
is a vast amount of curiosity, 
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and, inferentially, of ignorance, 
about this same Atkins when 
engaged at his trade—that is 
to say, on active service in such 
distant lands that even the roar 
of applause, the songs and the 
shoutings, reach him but faintly. 
By the time he comes home he 
will be greeted with but an echo 
of it, perhaps, for the interests 
of a civilised and busy people 
are many, and somebody else is 
always ready to skip on to the 
stage when the war ballet is 
done with. One of the com- 
monest questions put by civil- 
ians to officers lately returned 
from the wars is, “‘ How did the 
men behave” on such and such 
an occasion? And it is as com- 
monly misunderstood, I think, 
by those who have to answer it. 
What the questioner wants to 
know is not the general tactical 
demeanour of the men, what 
the author of the drill-book— 
cold student of massed emotions 
—calls “ morale,” but something 
very much more personal and 
full of human interest. What 
said the men when the shells 
began to yell through the air ; 
what manner of countenance 
did they bear when their pals 
fled from the ranks into eter- 
nity, perhaps in the middle of a 
sentence? Did you hear or see 
anything that a man may not 
see at an Aldershot field-day, 
when the word came to assault, 
and it became necessary to fix 
bayonets? Was the signal to 
retreat, accursed of soldiers, 
reflected in any manner upon 
their faces? A thousand things, 
which every one wants to know, 
but which can only be answered 
in moods of greatest confidence 
in deserted smoking-rooms, and 
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suchlike retired places, and not 
always then. The writer him- 
self wanted to know them badly 
but a short year ago. Are 
soldiers ashamed of the psy- 
chology of their splendid pro- 
fession? I can vouch that they 
are not ignorant of it, for it is 
the touchstone by which they 
test the metal of their subor- 
dinates in tight places. An 
officer who cannot feel the 
intangible waves of emotion 
that sweep over his men dur- 
ing the phases of a battle is no 
officer at all, or should not be: 
for is it not his business to 
make use of the tide, to carry 
his crew onward upon its rush, 
to bid them hang on fast and 
keep a good heart when it 
slackens or sucks back again; 
to look the other way and pre- 
tend he does not see when its 
ebb is low, and men look stonily 


at invisible things in the air, or 
wildly at things too visible on 


the earth beneath? A regi- 
mental officer should be able, 
and in spite of “stupidity” 
usually is able, to play upon 
the complex instrument of his 
men’s emotions like Nachez 
upon his fiddle-strings. The 
big generals are mere organ- 
players compared to him—they 
pull the stops, and things hap- 
pen, that is all; but the colonel 
and his centurions are the art- 
ists, and many a_ successful 
man, caught up to Olympus in 
the shape of the staff, has had 
his cup of joy embittered by the 
thought that the most interest- 
ing part of his profession lay 
behind him. 

A soldier’s first action! What 
volumes have been written upon 
it, speculative mostly, lurid in- 
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variably, realistic and truthful 
seldom, for the descriptions 
they deal in are usually of 
emotions a man might — feel, 
nay, ought to feel on an occa- 
sion when the whole natural 
fabric of human life, thought, 
and instinct, is turned inside- 
out and rent toshreds. I speak 
of modern engagements only. 
Old time fighting with its 
knee to knee and blade to 
blade was natural enough. It 
was a venerable amusement 
even in the days of Amra- 
phel, king of Shinar, and his 
brother bandits. But for a 
man to stand up alive and 
warm, aware that huge in- 
visible projectiles are hurtling 
towards him from invisible 
guns, with death unspeakable 
as their errand, that millions 
of deaths fill the air, in the 
shape of rifle bullets, that 
behind this screen of screaming 
steel lie thousands of men who 
hate him, who seek his blood, 
who would cheer with joy to 
see him—hitherto cherished and 
beloved—dashed into a dozen 
bloody fragments before their 
eyes, —this is an experience 
so utterly unnatural and new, 
that, strange to say, it defeats 
its own ends, and usually leaves 
unmoved those who undergo it 
for the first time. The writer’s 
first taste of fire was an un- 
expected shelling of the camp 
when dinners were being pre- 
pared, and all men were in the 
peaceful frame of mind insepar- 
able from the fragrant smell 
of cooking meat. <A _ high 
whistle, like an escape of gas 
in the air, a heavy thud upon 
the ground between two rows 
of tents, an appalling crash and 
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a leap into the air of clods of 
earth, and a whirring and 
groaning of fragments of jagged 
iron,— these were the signs 
amidst which the faint boom of 
the gun responsible for them was 
almost unnoticed. Another and 
another, while men still gaped 
at the first: the camp was 
under fire sure enough. How 
very like the pictures was the 
bursting of the 40-lb. shells! 
All hands were ordered to seek 
shelter under the lee of a bit 
of rising ground in front ; how 
were all hands taking it, con- 
sidering that they were men 
who had only landed from the 
transport three days before? 
Apparently they were not 
“taking it” at all, in the sense 
of being affected by it. I have 
seen soldiers make more fuss 
over the upsetting of a per- 
ambulator than they did over 
the shouting of those grim 
messengers from the far-off 
kopje. Some slept, others lay 
grumbling at the spoilt dinner, 
a few took a mild interest in 
the destination of the shells, 
and laughed a little when they 
feli and burst in a totally dif- 
ferent spot to what they had 
expected, or laughed a good 
deal when they fell and did 
not burst at all, as often hap- 
pened. It was not an action, 
it is true, but it was “being 
shelled,” and shelled at one’s 
very front door; so surely one 
had a right to look for a blanched 
face or two, or even a nervous 
manner in some of the younger 
soldiers. These shells did not 
even kill the usual dog, and 
when they ceased (and the 
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Boer gunners were no doubt 
counting the heaps of slain 
through their field-glasses) the 
hungry shelterers trooped back 
to their “dixies,”! and wasted 
not a thought upon them, until 
the “Maconochie”? had van- 
ished, and there was nothing 
else to think of. 

Then came Colenso, What 
finer frolicking ground for all 
the human emotions could be 
invented for all save one— 
the thrill of triumph? Hope, 
anger, fear, mortal terror, grief, 
bitter disappointment, humilia- 
tion, despair,—were there not 
grounds for them all and room 
for each? When had a great 
British army, complete in equip- 
ment, primed with health and 
confidence, led by a famous 
general— when had such an 
invincible machine ever failed 
before? Yet when did beaten 
men ever walk more calmly 
back from disaster than did 
those shattered brigades from 
that death-dealing river-bank, 
with the sun eating out their 
very senses above, and their 
legs failing from fatigue be- 
neath them? A joke during 
such an inferno? I heard 
many, and many a grumble 
too, best sign of all, and many 
a regretful reference to the 
beer they knew they couldn't 
get and the beef they very 
strongly felt they ought to 
get. Brave men with hearts 
aright, not untouched by the 
horrors jostling you on every 
side ; not unmoved even when 
poor Bill, next man to you, 
“oh’d” forth his soul suddenly 
and awfully with a bullet in 





1 Soldiers’ rendering of Hindustani dekshi, a kettle. 
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his brain; not unmindful of 
the tragedy you were acting, 
or of “what they would say 
at home,” but brushing it all 
aside in the hope that a defeat 
cheerfully taken might be no 
defeat at all. You were right, 
many an illusion born of bar- 
rack-room life was chased and 
beaten that day; you learnt to 
know each other, and your 
officers learnt to know you so 
well during those hours of 
agony, that instead of “My 
men,” many a one was fain 
to whisper “My children.” 
But these are only general- 
ities, albeit true ones enough. 
The battle of Colenso was no 
occasion for speculations upon 
the emotions of other people. 
Even one’s own could not be 
quizzed from any analytical 
pedestal except by an inves- 
tigator possessed of powers of 
detachment more than mortal. 
Yet certain incidents occur to 
the memory which may help 
to fill in the portrait we are 
trying to draw of Mr At- 
kins’s mental attitude in battle. 
Early in the advance, long 
before the stupendous folly of 
it had dawned upon any one, 
great shells were falling among 
the long lines of troops, for 
the most part between them, 
throwing up brown geysers of 
soft earth all over the huge 
meadow over which the army 
was spread. One of these 
monsters landed with a shriek 
and a thump between the 
writer and the company he 
was leading, and burst with 
a magnificent whirring roar. 
What did that company do? 
Did they suck back and pause 
—the very mildest expression 
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of fear in a frightened man? 
Did a single foot remain poised 
in the middle of a step until 
that explosion had spent itself ? 
Not one. The company cer- 
tainly lost its perfect align- 
ment for a moment, because 
the men in the immediate 
vicinity of the cataclysm were 
edging rapidly towards it to 
search for fragments of the 
shattered projectile, and to 
stare at the hole it had blasted 
in the ground ! 

Farther on, when we had 
entered that spitting, humming 
zone of rifle-fire, the like of 
which no living soldier had 
ever before witnessed, a bullet 
skimmed along the top of a 
man’s head, just grazing the 
skin, and flicking off the hair 
in its course. Surely the time 
for a prayer, or even a shriek, 
if ever there were one. “I’ve 
just had a free ’air-cut, mates!” 
was the only observation heard 
by the officer who witnessed 
this ghastly jest of the Pale 
One. Then came that series 
of spasmodic rushes from ant- 
hill to ant-hill, which formed 
the last portion of that never- 
to-be-forgotten advance. Rifle- 
fire has often been compared 
to hail, but it is pretty safe 
to say that it never gave a 
more faithful representation 
than it did upon the smooth 
veldt between those merciful 
ant-hills. Is it credible that 
rough jokes, loud inquiries after 
the welfare of friends next 
door, or rather next heap, 
could be heard sounding from 
ant-hill to ant-hill from jolly 
red faces pressed against them 
behind? It may not be credible 
but it is history. Then the 
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pom-pom, heard for the first 
time,—it was a little hard on 
that keen-eyed watch-dog of 
a gun that its awesome barking 
should be imitated to the very 
life by its intended victims 
themselves. But, alas! British 
soldiers have no sense of dig- 
nity; they are never dignified 
themselves of malice afore- 
thought, and if that busy piece 
had listened, it might have 
heard “pom - pom - pom - pom” 
from many throats not of cast 
steel. These are but skim- 
mings, mere drops from that 
ocean of incidents, but, as Mr 
Pecksniff said, “they testify.” 

After that the retirement. 
The red faces lose their jollity 
in a flash, as they turn at the 
word of command from those 
vicious kopjes behind to the 
distant camp. All the weari- 
ness of those ten hours, the 
hunger and thirst, the thoughts 
of dead comrades, perhaps most 
of all the sorrow for dead hopes, 
set their seal upon the British 
countenances as if by magic. 
That tramp back, even after 
it had dragged itself out of 
reach of the long arms of the 
long French guns, was a dis- 
mal enough experience. Un- 
really slow, too, though there 
was no thought of impressing 
the enemy by a retirement of 
studied leisure. But they must 
have been impressed, neverthe- 
less, even more than by the 
callous advance earlier in the 
day ; and subsequent conversa- 
tions with Boers go to show 
that many a patriot mouth and 
pair of eyes opened very wide 
indeed at the spectacle of 
human beings literally un- 
stoppable by flying lead. It 
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was Sir John Moore who said 
that British soldiers were “no 
good in a retirement.” Well, 
the campaign in South Africa 
has slain yet another hoary 
delusion. Not that they are 
to be accounted pleasant, com- 
panionable people in such a 
situation. Wordsworth—child 
of peace that he was, it is 
almost sacrilege to quote him 
in this connection — has two 
lines which describe the retreat- 
ing soldiery to a nicety, like 


‘*a party in a parlour, 


All silent and all damned 1 


And sulky, it may be added, 
looking severely to the front, 
which ought to be the rear, 
in prickly unapproachable 
mood, tactically defeated, but 
morally bursting with a sav- 
agery that would have speedily 
forced a bloody triumph if the 
general would have but let 
them sacrifice themselves. 
There were many retirements 
for the army of Natal after 
that, as all the world knows— 
some melancholy, some as un- 
emotional and as passive as 
lead, one terrible and full of 
gloom, one of romantic suspense 
and risk. The writer hopes to 
describe them in detail some 
day, for, thank God that a 
soldier can say so, they form a 
chapter in our military history 
to be read with as much pride 
for the: “lads in red” as ever 
glowed in an Englishman’s 
heart at any tale of victory. 
There is a triumph of defeat as 


‘well as of glory ; few soldiers 


in the world but our own have 
ever gained it. No soldiers 
but our own have ever turned 
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their backs on an exulting foe, 
with their discipline intact — 
nay, more rigid and dignified 
than before; with their spirit 
as high, their courage as stead- 
fast, their faith in a gallant 
commander grappling with a 
wellnigh impossible task as un- 
shaken as that of any army 
which ever rushed to victory at 
its first onset. 

It is a commonplace amongst 
soldiers that the severest test to 
which men can be subjected is 
a long and severe dose of artil- 
lery-fire, without a chance of 
reprisal, or being permitted to 
advance. The God of war saw 
fit to impose this test upon 
General Hillyard’s 2nd brigade 
on the penultimate day of our 
precarious occupation of Vaal- 
Krantz. For fifteen hours 
shells fell upon that miserable 
kopje from a 40-pounder perched 
upon Spion Kop, from six 
7-pounders on _ Brakfontein, 
from two pom-poms in varying 
positions, from a 3-inch Creusot 
in its usual state of hurry, from 
an irascible old gentleman of 
a 94-pounder on Doorn Kloof. 
Wheugh-bang! Piff, piff, piff! 
Orrgh-crash! Never did bird- 
fanciers recognise more cer- 
tainly the different notes of 
the warblers of the grove than 
did those 3000 lodgers on the 
kopje the respective voices of 
those vile, unceasing shells. 
Some died, some were carried 
away on dripping stretchers 
before they could learn the full 
gamut. And the survivors? 
The few within the writer’s ken 
—quarrelled! During a lucid 
interval in the shelling, the 
regimental cooks (never-failing 
worthies, shall no pen do ye 
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the honour ye merit some 
day?) had contrived to make 
and distribute tea to the 
men lying prone in their shel- 
ters. The distribution was not, 
perhaps, impartial. The men- 
ace of 94-lb. shrapnel would 
make a liquor-measure uncer- 
tain with the eyes of a hundred 
Government inspectors glued 
upon it! So there arose a 
bickering. Tom, down below, 
must obviously have taken more 
than his share, else how came 
it that Mick above (the kopje 
was shaped like a mansard 
roof) had to content himself 
with less? ‘ Peace!-’ yelled 
the monstrous shrapnel at the 
height of the argument; “Shut 
up!” snapped the pom-pom 
shells ; “Silence!” boomed the 
far-off 40-pounder. Not a bit 
of it. No foreign-made pro- 
jectile ever fired shall stop a 
Briton well under weigh with 
a grievance! That argument 
flourished amazingly under the 
shower, and only died away 
when the glaring sun overhead 
began to induce an unforgiving 
slumber in defrauded Micks and 
impugned, indignant Toms. A 
straw again, but a significant 
one. 

The writer was once sur- 
prised at raising quite a little 
controversial storm by a sug- 
gestion he ventured to make 
in the course of an article in 
which he was attempting to 
contrast the soldier of fact with 
the soldier of fiction. In enum- 
erating the causes which in 
his opinion induced men to en- 
list, and ascribing to each its 
estimated commonness or rarity, 
the “desire for glory” was 
labelled “rare,” to the vast in- 
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dignation of a great many 
civilian readers, and the some- 
what apologetic acquiescence 
of certain military ones. The 
campaign in the Transvaal has 
given little reason to change the 
docket,—it rather confirms it. 
The British soldier does not 
desire glory. That he wins it, 
drinks it to the full, whole 
beakers of it, is beside the point, 
but nothing is further from his 
thoughts at the very moment 
that he is quaffing his deepest 
draughts of it. It is his very 
unconsciousness of his heroism 
which makes him the hero he 
is. Under fire, in the rush of a 
charge, shattering an onslaught 
of the enemy’s, commonplaced- 
ness—even what on other occa- 
sions might be dubbed vulgarity 
—is heroic, because at such 
times to the man who is not 
a hero these things are the 
most impossible in the world. 
I tremble for the _ British 
army when it shal! go into 
action thinking of despatches, 
of war correspondents, of glori- 
ous graves, and the throbbing 
of great organs at memorial 
services. It thinks of none of 
these things at present. It 
thinks rather of unattainable 
beer or tea, of the next camp- 
ing-ground, of its balance credit 
in the savings bank, of the 
probable duration of its dubious 
pair of contract boots. It thinks 
these ridiculous trivialities, and 
does great deeds to their accom- 
paniment. It does not think of, 
and therefore cannot desire, 
glory, and for that very reason 
it wins it. For the desire of 


glory is an unhealthy mental 
condition, conducive to tense- 
ness of nerve, to reaction when 
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the Holy Grail is apparently 
fading away before the eyes, to 
despair when it has vanished. 
Any one of this psychological 
trio would be fatal in a private 
soldier, so that Providence, 
having seen fit to decree that 
the British private was to be 
the most perfect exponent of 
his branch of business in exist- 
ence, wisely withheld them all 
from him, and gave him the 
prize itself, instead of the yearn- 
ing for it, with its drawbacks. 
A little knowledge is, pro- 
verbially, a dangerous thing. 
Hence there is no man more 
surprised at the bravery and 
endurance of his men than an 
officer who has walked with 
them only in the paths of peace, 
He is far more unprepared for 
it than the British public, which 
may be said to be entirely ignor- 
ant of every part of soldiers’ 
characters not portrayable in 
sixpenny magazines—by far the 
greater part, needless to say. 
He is, of course, more unpre- 
pared for it than the man of 
many battles, who has seen and 
handled the pawns in the great 
game before. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is little in the 
average Tommy's deportment 
in barracks at home to indicate 
the amazing qualities latent 
within him, only to be drawn 
out by the stress of combat. 
He does not appear to possess 
any extraordinary amount of 
endurance, for instance; one 
may witness more men falling 
out on a summer’s day stroll to 
the Fox Hills and back than 
have been seen on any of 
the many and arduous forced 
marches in South Africa, per- 
formed often by sleepless and 
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unfed men, sometimes with the 
depression of defeat heavy upon 
them. Nor is his sense of dis- 
cipline overwhelming in the 
piping times of peace. Indeed, 
one may meet venerable officers 
in a serious state of alarm at 
the free-and-easiness of the lat- 
ter-day soldier, and younger 
ones indignant and disheartened 
at the apparent absence of the 
“military sense” in their over- 
educated charges. There is no 
cause for alarm or indignation. 
Education has successfully re- 
futed the gravest charge ever 
brought against it. It has not 
lessened true discipline—nay, it 
must have increased it, for the 
army in South Africa has dif- 
fered from no army that ever 
took the field before, save in 
being more educated and more 
perfectly disciplined. 

But there is nothing mortal 
that can be unreservedly praised, 
and it would be a most un- 
truthful portrait of Mr Atkins 
that showed him proudly stand- 
ing, with a simper of unblem- 
ished monotonous _ perfection 
upon his heroic countenance. 
One would expect to see the 
legend, “ Penny plain, twopence 
coloured,” on such a_ picture, 
which would be dear at the 
price, because it would not be a 
portrait at all. He has his mili- 
tary imperfections. Moreover, 
he has suffered from them in a 
contest with a foe who happened 
to excel in the very points in 
which he was weakest; and 
without perceptible imprave- 
ment on his part, from which it 
is fair to deduce that they are 
incurable. In the first place, 
he is slow to perceive a danger 
or a possible advantage, slow to 


meet the first or seize the latter. 
Danger he rarely sees until it is 
upon him, and he is forced to 
call into play the power in which 
he is pre-eminent over any 
fighting men in the world—that 
of extricating himself from it 
with success and honour. It 
would surprise the reader, un- 
learned in military. history, if 
some statistician were to show 
him how many of the deeds of 
glory which illumine its pages 
have been done as atonement 
for mistakes, some on the part 
of careless officers, more of care- 
less men. It would astonish 
the same unlearned reader if 
the same statistician were to 
draw up the casualty lists which 
might have been reduced by 
two-thirds, had certain attacks, 
orother manceuvres, been made a 
few hours or moments sooner,— 
manoeuvres whose tactical sound- 
ness was nullified by the slow- 
ness and unpreparedness of the 
men. The men are casual, too, 
a quality that does not appear 
at all heroic, but exceedingly 
annoying and worrying to 
anxious regimental officers, who 
perhaps would as soon lose a 
relation as one of their charges. 
They take no care of themselves, 
and look with an exasperating 
air of indulgence and pity upon 
any man who takes care of 
them. If snug cover is, by 
some happy chance, to be had 
during heavy fire, it occurs to 
them as being a suitable coign 
of vantage from which to survey 
the enemy or to take in the de- 
tails of the engagement ; some- 
times nothing short of threats 
will keep those helmeted heads 
below the life-saving parapet of 
the trenches or sangars. In 
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connection with the “ tea-fight ” 
upon Vaal-Krantz, I would be 
afraid to say how many of the 
debaters attempted to assume 
that ascendancy which an up- 
right position was bound to 
afford over a prone position ; 
and Mr Gully had never more 
need of his stern word of com- 
mand to induce a contentious 
member to resume his seat, than 
had the writer with his argu- 
mentative little House upon 
that shell-stricken ridge. 
Another great fault discern- 
ible in our soldiers is their too 
great dependence upon their 
officers. For this, it may be 
urged, their training is re- 
sponsible; but though partially 
true, I think that the genius 
for being led is so ingrained in 
our men that independent, un- 
superintended action can never 
be expected of them. No men 
will do better what they are 
directed to do, but no men are 
less likely to do the right thing 
in the absence of their accus- 
tomed director. This is curious, 
because a British soldier is in- 
finitely more intelligent than 
thousands of his enemies, for 
whom officers would be almost 
useless, so well does each in- 
dividual adapt himself, of his 
own initiative, to the varying 
requirements of an action. This 
difference will never be better 
exemplified than it has been 
during the campaign against 
the Boers. There can be no 
comparison between thé in- 
tellectual capacity of the dop- 
per farmer and that of the 
average British private, so 
great is the advantage held by 
the latter; and bodily strength 
and activity being about equal, 
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“the betting” would appear to 
be odds on the Briton, numbers 
and other things being equal. 
But I think that most soldiers 
will agree that if a dozen Boers 
and a dozen English private 
soldiers were to be pitted 
against each other, say from 
opposite ends of a three-mile 
stretch of average South Afri- 
can country, the Britons would 
probably be surrounded, with- 
out, perhaps, having caught 
even so much as a glimpse of 
their opponents, unless the 
glimpse were given them on 
purpose. To begin with, they 
would probably insist on stick- 
ing together, and, in the ab- 
sence of an officer to remind 
them of it, would as likely as 
not even forget, or be unwilling, 
to extend in open order, until 
they were actually fired upon; 
whereas the Boers, on mischief 
bent, would at once proceed to 
occupy as much front as British 
conventions have hitherto ac- 
corded to an army corps. Here 
we have another fault, the in- 
veterate love of company, when 
it is not only not desirable, 
but possibly fatal. (Remember 
that by “fault” is meant un- 
military fault only, a disability 
in the presence of the enemy, 
which may or may not be 
superable.) Then it is exceed- 
ingly probable that our dozen 
Tommies, representatives of pro- 
bably the worst topographists 
in the world, would lose their 
direction in the first hollow or 
donga they came upon, losing 
at the same time, of course, 
their knowledge of the way 
back in case of need. They 
would certainly neglect to 
watch their flanks, or provide 
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against surprise by detaching 
one or two of their number to 
‘scout ahead of them. They 
would certainly never think of 
scanning the country from the 
first eminence, in order to form 
a guess as to the most likely 
spot an enemy might be in 
wait for them. They would 
equally certainly (we are pre- 
suming that the actual presence 
of their opponents is unknown 
to them except as a possibility) 
lose all interest or suspicion 
after a quarter of an hour’s 
unmolested advance, and would 
then possibly elect to snatch a 
few moments’ rest and relax- 
ation, as likely as not in a 
shady dingle- bottom, to the 
edges of which a hundred ele- 
phants could stalk unseen and 
look down upon them. In fact, 
they would do everything they 
ought not to do, and that a 
Boer would not do, and leave 
undone pretty nearly every- 
thing they ought to do for 
their own defence’ and the con- 
fusion of the enemy. Want of 
training, or ill-directed training, 
is, I say again, not entirely re- 
sponsible for this. No amount 
of training will give a man 
who is so essentially a man as 
Atkins that animal sense which 
all Boers and savages naturally 
possess, and which many of his 
officers have either acquired by 
practice or bitter experience, 
or supplement by precautions 
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which may be called its arti- 
ficial equivalents. He is neither 
cautious nor cunning, nor apt 
to profit by practice or bitter 
experience. He prefers to trust 
to his phenomenal luck and 
phenomenal courage, but, better 
than all, to his officer. Un- 
doubtedly a handicap in the 
great stakes, for officers cannot 
always be present; they are as 
recognised a billet for bullets, 
too, as their non-commissioned 
comrades, and it would be a 
great thing for the army if 
their men could become aware 
of their absence without the 
uneasy consciousness that their 
chief safeguard — their eyes, 
ears, and brains — had gone 
with them. 

But having said this, I have 
said all. The list of Tommy’s 
deficiencies is as nothing com- 
pared to that of his military 
virtues. He is brave, enduring, 
disciplined, cheerful under mis- 
fortune, temperate in success ; 
modest withal, and prone to 
forget, with surprising quick- 
ness, deeds which live for ever 
in the minds of his compatriots 
at home. He is everything. in 
fact, that a soldier should be, 
save in one particular ; and it is 
difficult as an Englishman not 
to secretly accord him yet an- 
other good mark, when we 
learn that the missing virtue 
is cunning ! 

LINESMAN. 
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LORD JIM: A SKETCH.—CONCLUSION,! 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD, 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“To the very last moment, 
till the full day came upon them 
with a spring, the fires on the 
west bank blazed bright and 
clear ; and then Brown saw in a 
knot of coloured figures motion- 
less between the advanced houses 
a man in European clothes, in a 
helmet, all white. ‘That’s him; 
look! look!’ Cornelius said ex- 
citedly. All Brown’s men had 
sprung up and crowded at his 
back with lustreless eyes. The 
group of vivid colours and dark 
faces with the white figure in 
their midst were observing the 
knoll. Brown could see naked 
arms being raised to shade the 
eyes and other brown arms 
pointing. What should he do? 
He looked around, and _ the 
forests that faced him on all 
sides walled the cock-pit of an 
unequal contest. He looked 
once more at his men. A con- 
tempt, a weariness, the desire 
of life, the wish to try for one 
more chance —for some other 
grave—struggled in his breast. 
From the outline the figure 
presented it seemed to him that 
the white man there, backed up 
by all the power of the land, 
was examining his position 
through binoculars. Brown 
jumped up on the log, throwing 
his arms up, the palms out- 
wards. The coloured group 
closed round the white man, 


and fell back twice before he got 
clear of them, walking slowly 
alone. Brown remained stand- 
ing on the log till Jim, appearing 
and disappearing between the 
patches of thorny scrub, had 
nearly reached the creek ; then 
Brown jumped off and went 
down to meet him on his side. 

“They met, I should think, 
not very far from the place, 
perhaps on the very spot, where 
Jim took the second desperate 
leap of his life—the leap that 
landed him into the life of Pat- 
usan, into the trust, the love, 
the confidence of the people. 
They faced each other across 
the creek, and with steady eyes 
tried to understand each other 
before they opened their lips. 
Their antagonism must have 
been expressed in their glances ; 
I know that Brown hated Jim 
at first sight. Whatever hopes 
he might have had vanished at 
once. This was not the man he 
had expected to see. He hated 
him for this—and in a checked 
flannel shirt with sleeves cut off 
at the elbows, grey bearded, 
with a sunken, sun-blackened 
face — he cursed in his heart 
the other’s youth and assur- 
ance, his clear eyes and his 
untroubled bearing. That fel- 
low had got in a long way 
before him! He did not look 
like a man who would be willing 
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to give anything for assistance. 
He had all the advantages on 
his side — possession, security, 
power ; he was on the side of an 
overwhelming force! He was 
not hungry and desperate, and 
he did not seem in the least 
afraid. And there was some- 
thing in the very neatness of 
Jim’s clothes, from the white 
helmet to the canvas leggings 
and the pipeclayed shoes, which 
in Brown’s sombre irritated 
eyes seemed to belong to things 
he had in the very shaping of 
his life contemned and flouted. 

“¢Who are you?’ asked Jim 
at last, speaking in his usual 


voice. ‘My name’s_ Brown,’ 
answered the other loudly. 
‘Captain Brown. What's 


yours?’ and Jim after a little 
pause went on quietly, as if he 
had not heard: ‘What made 
you come here?’ ‘You want 
to know,’ said Brown bitterly. 
‘It’s easy to tell. Hunger. 
And what made you?’ 

“<The fellow started at this,’ 
said Brown, relating to me the 
opening of this strange conver- 
sation between those two men, 
separated only by the muddy 
bed of a creek, but standing on 
the opposite poles of that con- 
ception of life which includes all 
mankind—‘ The fellow started 
at this and got very red in the 
face. Too big to be questioned, 
I suppose. I told him that if 
he looked upon me as a dead 
man with whom you may take 
liberties, he himself was not a 
whit better off really. I had a 
fellow up there who had a bead 
drawn on him all the time, and 
only waited for a sign from 
me. There was nothing to be 
shocked at in this. He had 
come down of his own freewill. 
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“Let us agree,” said I, “that 
we are both dead men, and 
let us talk on that basis, as 
equals. We are all equal be- 
fore death,” I said. I admitted 
I was there like a rat in a 
trap, but we had been driven 
to it, and even a trapped rat 
can give a bite. He caught 
me up in a moment. “Not if 
you don’t go near the trap till 
the rat is dead.” I told him 
that sort of game was good 
enough for these native friends 
of his, but I would have thought 
him too white to serve even a 
rat so. Yes, I had wanted to 
talk with him. Not to beg for 
my life, though. My fellows 
were — well—what they were 
—men like himself, anyhow. 
All we wanted from him was 
to come on in the devil’s name 
and have it out. “God d—n 
it,” said I, while he stood there 
as still as a wooden post, “you 
don’t want to come out here 
every day with your glasses to 
count how many of us are left 
on our feet. Come. Either 
bring your infernal crowd along 
or let us go out and starve in the 
open sea, by God! You have 
been white once, for all your 
tall talk of this being your own 
people and you being one with 
them. Are you? And what 
the devil do you get for it; 
what is it you’ve found here 
that is so d—d precious? Hey? 
You don’t want us to come 
down here perhaps—do you? 
You are two hundred to one. 
You don’t want us to come 
down into the open. Ah! I 
promise you we shall give you 
some sport before you’ve done. 
You talk about me making a 
cowardly set upon unoffending 
people. What’s that to me that 
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they are unoffending when I 
am starving for next to no 
offence? But I am not a 
coward. Don’t you be one. 
Bring them along or, by all 
the fiends, we shall yet manage 
to send half of your unoffend- 
ing town to heaven with us in 
smoke !”’ 

“He was terrible — relating 
this to me—this tortured skele- 
ton of a man drawn up together 
with his face over his knees, 
upon a miserable bed in that 
wretched hovel, and lifting his 
head to look at me with malig- 
nant triumph. 

“<«That’s what I told him— 
I knew what to say,’ he began 
again, feebly at first, but work- 
ing himself up with incredible 
speed into a fiery utterance of 
his scorn. ‘We aren’t going 
into the forest to wander like a 
string of living skeletons drop- 
ping one after another for ants 
to go to work upon us before 
we are fairly dead. Oh no! 

. “You don’t deserve a better 
fate,” he said. “And what do 
you deserve,” I shouted at him, 
“you that I find skulking here 
with your mouth full of your 
responsibility, of innocent lives, 
of your infernal duty? What 
do you know more of me than 
I know of you? I came here 
for food. D’ye hear ?—food to 
fill our bellies. And what did 
you come for? What did you 
ask for when you came here? 
We don’t ask you for anything 
but to give us a fight or a clear 
road to go back whence we 
eame....” “I would fight 
with you now,” says he, pulling 
at his little moustache. “And 
I would let you shoot me, and 
welcome,” I said. “This is as 
good a jumping-off place for me 
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as another. I am sick of my 
infernal luck. But it would be 
too easy. There are my men in 
the same boat—and, by God, I 
am not the sort to jump out of 
trouble and leave them in a 
d—d lurch,” I said. He stood 
thinking for a while and then 
wanted to know what I had 
done (“out there” he says, toss- 
ing his head down-stream) to 
be hazed about so. ‘“ Have we 
met to tell each other the story 
of our lives?” I asked him. 
“Suppose you begin. No? 
Well, I am sure I don’t want 
to hear. Keep it to yourself. 
I know it is no better than 
mine. I’ve lived—and so did 
you, though you talk as if 
you were one of those people 
that should have wings so 
as to go about without touch- 


ing the dirty earth, Well— 
it is dirty. I haven’t got 
any wings. I am here be- 


cause I was afraid onee in my 
life. Want to know what of? 
Of a prison. That scares me, 
and you may know it—if it’s 
any good to you. I won't ask 
you what scared you into this 
infernal hole, where you seem 
to have found pretty pickings. 
That’s your luck and this is 
mine—the privilege to beg for 
the favour of being shot quickly, 
or else kicked out to go free and 
starve in my own way.” 

“His debilitated body shook 
with an exultation so vehement, 
so assured, and so malicious 
that it seemed to have driven 
off the death waiting for him 
in that hut. The corpse of 
his mad self-love uprose from 
rags and destitution as from 
the dark horrors of a tomb. 
It is impossible to say how 
much he lied to Jim then, how 
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much he lied to me now— 
and to himself always. Vanity 
plays lurid tricks with our 
memory, and the truth of every 
passion wants some pretence to 
make it live. Standing at the 
gate of the other world in the 
guise of a beggar, he had 
slapped this world’s face, he 
had spat on it, he had thrown 
upon it an immensity of scorn 
and revolt at the bottom of 
his misdeeds. He had over- 
come them all— men, women, 
savages, traders, ruffians, mis- 
sionaries—and Jim—that beefy- 
faced beggar. Idid not begrudge 
him this triumph in articulo 
mortis, this almost posthumous 
illusion of having trampled all 
the earth under his feet. While 
he was boasting to me, in his 
sordid and repulsive agony, I 
couldn’t help thinking of the 
chuckling talk relating to the 
time of his greatest splendour 
when, during a year or more, 
Gentleman Brown’s ship was 
to be seen, for many days 
on end, hovering down Erro- 
manga way, off an islet be- 
fringed with green upon azure, 
with the dark dot of the 
mission-house on a white beach; 
while Gentleman Brown, ashore, 
was casting the spell of his fame 
over a romantic girl for whom 
Melanesia had been too much, 
and giving hopes of a remark- 
able conversion to her husband. 


The poor man, some time or 
other, had been heard to ex- 
press the hope of winning 
‘Captain Brown to a better 
way of life.’ ... ‘Bag Gentle- 
man Brown for Glory’—as a 
leery-eyed loafer expressed it 
once—‘ just to let them see up 
above what a Western Pacific 
trading skipper looks like.’ 
And this was the man, too, 
who had run off with a dying 
woman, and had shed tears 
over her body. ‘Carried on 
like a big baby,’ his then mate 
was never tired of telling, ‘and 
where the fun came in may I 
be kicked to death by diseased 
Kanakas if J know. Why, 
gents! She was too far gone 
when he brought her aboard 
to know him ; she just lay there 
on her back in his bunk staring 
at the beam with awful shining 
eyes—and then she died. Dam’ 
bad sort of fever, I guess. . . .’ 
I remembered all these stories 
while, wiping his matted lump 
of a beard with a livid bony 
hand, he was telling me from 
his noisome couch how he got 
round, got in, got home, on that 
confounded, immaculate, don’t- 
you-touch-me sort of fellow. 
He admitted that he couldn’t 
be scared, but there was a way, 
‘as broad as a turnpike, to get 
in and shake his twopenny soul 
around and inside out and upside 
down—by God!’” 


CHAPTER XLIL 


“T don’t think he could do 
more than perhaps look upon 
that straight path. He seemed 
to have been puzzled by what 
he saw, for he interrupted 
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himself in his narrative more 
than once to exclaim, ‘ He 
nearly slipped from me there. 
I could not make him out. 
Who was he?’ And after 
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glaring at me wildly he would 
go on, jubilating and sneering. 
To me the conversation of these 
‘two across the creek appears 
now as the deadliest kind of 
duel on which Fate looked 
on with her cold-eyed know- 
ledge of the end. No, he 
didn’t turn Jim’s soul inside 
out, but I am much mistaken 
if the spirit so utterly out of his 
reach had not been made to 
taste to the full the bitterness 
of that contest. These were 
the emissaries with whom the 
world he had renounced was 
pursuing him in his retreat. 
White men from ‘out there’ 
where he did not think himself 
good enough to live. This was 
all that came to him—a menace, 
a shock, a danger to his work. 
I suppose it is this sad, half- 
resentful, half-resigned feeling, 
piercing through the few words 
Jim said now and then, that 
puzzled Brown so much in the 
reading of his character. Some 
great men owe most of their 
greatness to the ability of de- 
tecting in those they destine for 
their tools the exact quality of 
strength that matters for their 
work; and Brown, as though 
he had been really great, had 
a satanic gift of finding out 
the best and the weakest spot 
in his victims. He admitted 
to me that Jim wasn’t of the 
sort that can be got over by 
truckling, and accordingly he 
took care to show himself as 
a man confronting without dis- 
may ill-luck, censure, and dis- 
aster. The smuggling of a few 
guns was no great crime, he 

inted out. As to coming to 

atusan, who had the right to 
say he hadn’t come to beg? 
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The infernal people here let 
loose at him from both banks 
without staying to ask ques- 
tions. He made the point 
brazenly, for, in truth, Dain 
Waris’s energetic action has 
prevented the greatest calami- 
ties; because Brown told me 
distinctly that, perceiving the 
size of the place, he had re- 
solved instantly in his mind 
that as soon as he had gained 
a footing he would set fire 
right and left, and begin by 
shooting down everything liv- 
ing in sight, in order to cow 
and terrify the population. 
The disproportion of forces was 
so great that this was the only 
way giving him the slightest 
chance of attaining his ends— 
he argued in a fit of coughing. 
But he didn’t tell Jim this. As 
to the hardships and starvation 
they had gone through, these 
had been very real; it was 
enough to look at his band. 
He made, at the sound of a 
shrill whistle, all his men ap- 
pear standing in a row on the 
logs in full view, so that Jim 
could see them. For the killing 
of the man, it had been done— 
well, it had—but was not this 
war, bloody war—in a corner? 
and the fellow had been killed 
cleanly, shot through the chest, 
not like that poor devil of his 
lying now in the creek. They 
had to listen to him dying for 
six hours, with his entrails torn 
with slugs. At any rate this 
was a life for a life... . And 
all this was said with the weari- 
ness, with the recklessness of a 
man spurred on and on by ill- 
luck till he cares not where he 
runs. Not a gleam of light, not 
a break in the mischance, When 
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he asked Jim, with a sort of 
brusque despairing frankness, 
whether he himself — straight 
now — didn’t understand that 
when ‘it came to saving one’s 
life in the dark, one didn’t care 
who else went —three, thirty, 
three hundred people ’—it was 
as if a demon had been whis- 
pering advice in his ear. ‘I 
made him wince,’ boasted Brown 
to me. ‘He very soon left off 
coming the righteous over me. 
He just stood there with noth- 
ing to say, and looking as black 
as thunder—not at me—on the 
ground.’ He asked Jim whether 
he had nothing fishy in his life 
to remember that he was so 
damnedly hard upon a man 
trying to get out of a deadly 
hole by the first means that 
came to hand—and so on, and 
soon. And there ran through 
the rough talk a vein of subtle 
reference to their common blood, 
an assumption of common ex- 
perience; a sickening sugges- 
tion of common guilt, of a secret 
knowledge that was like a bond 
of their minds and their hearts. 

“At last Brown threw him- 
self down full length and 
watched Jim out of the corners 
of his eyes. Jim on his side 
of the creek stood thinking and 
switching his leg. The houses 
in view were silent as if a pes- 
tilence had swept them clean 
of every breath of life; but 
many invisible eyes watched, 
from within, the two men 
with the creek between them, 
a stranded white boat, and 
the body of the third man 
half sunk in the mud. On 
the river canoes were mov- 
ing again, for Patusan was 
recovering its belief in the 
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stability of earthly institutions 
since the return of the white 
lord. The right bank, the 
platforms of the houses, the 
rafts moored along the shores, 
even the roofs of bathing-huts, 
were covered with people that, 
far away out of earshot and 
almost out of sight, were strain- 
ing their eyes towards the knoll 
beyond the Rajah’s stockade. 
Within the wide irregular 
ring of forests, broken in two 
places by the sheen of the 
river, there was a. silence. 
‘Will you promise to leave the 
coast?’ Jim asked. Brown 
lifted and let fall his arm, giv- 
ing everything up as it were— 
accepting the inevitable. ‘And 
surrender your arms?’ Jim 
went on. Brown sat up and 
glared across. ‘Surrender our 
arms! Not till you come to 
take them out of our stiff 
hands. You think I am gone 
crazy with funk? Oh no! 
That and the rags I stand in 
is all I have got in the world, 
besides a few more _ breech- 
loaders on board; and I ex- 
pect to sell the lot in Mada- 
gascar, if I ever get so far, 
—begging my way from ship 
to ship.’ 

“Jim said nothing to this. 
At last, throwing away the 
switch he held in his hand, he 
said, as if speaking to himself, 
‘I don’t know whether I have 
the power... .’ ‘You don’t 
know! And you wanted me 
just now to give up my arms! 
That’s good, too,’ cried Brown. 
‘Suppose they say one thing 
to you, and do the other thing 
to me.’ He calmed down mark- 
edly. ‘I daresay you have the 
power, or what’s the meaning 
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of all this talk?’ he continued. 
‘What did you come down here 
for? To pass the time of day?’ 

“*Very well,’ said Jim, lift- 
ing his head suddenly after a 
long silence. ‘You shall have 
a clear road or a clear fight.’ 
He turned on his heel and 
walked away. 

“Brown got up at once, but 
he did not go up the hill till he 
had seen Jim disappear between 
the first houses. He never set 
his eyes on him again. On his 
way back he met Cornelius 
slouching down with his head 
between his shoulders. He 
stopped before Brown. ‘Why 
didn’t you kill him?’ he de- 
manded in a sour, discontented 
voice. ‘ Because I could do better 
than that,’ Brown said with an 
amused smile. ‘Never! never!’ 
protested Cornelius with energy. 
‘Couldn’t. I have lived here 
for many years.’ Brown looked 
up at him curiously. There 
were many sides to the life of 
that place in arms against him ; 
things he would never find out. 
Cornelius slunk past dejectedly 
in the direction of the river. 
He was now leaving his new 
friends; he accepted the dis- 
appointing course of events 
with a sulky obstinacy which 
seemed to draw more together 
his little yellow old face; and 
as he went down he glanced 
askant here and there, never 
giving up his fixed idea. 

“Henceforth events move 
fast without a check, flowing 
from the very hearts of men 
like a stream from a dark source, 
and we see Jim amongst them, 
mostly through Tamb’ Itam’s 
eyes. Thegirl’s eyes had watched 
him too, but her life is too 
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much entwined with his: there 
is her passion, her wonder, her 
anger, and, before all, her fear 
and her unforgiving love. Of 
the faithful servant, uncompre- 
hending as the rest of them, it 
is the fidelity alone that comes 
into play; a fidelity and a be- 
lief in his lord so strong that 
even amazement is subdued to 
a sort of saddened acceptance 
of a mysterious failure. He 
has eyes only for one figure, 
and through all the mazes of 
bewilderment he preserves his 
air of guardianship, of obedi- 
ence, of care. 

‘“‘ His master came back from 
his talk with the white men, 
walking slowly towards the 
stockade in the street. Every- 
body was rejoiced to see him 
return, for while he was away 
every man was afraid not only 
of him being killed, but also of 
what would come after. Jim 
went into one of the houses 
where old Doramin had retired, 
and remained alone for a long 
time with the head of the Bugis 
settlers. No doubt he discussed 
the course to follow with him 
then, but no man was present 
at the conversation. Only 
Tamb’ Itam, keeping as close 
to the door as he could, heard 
his master say, ‘Yes. I shall 
let all the people know that 
such is my wish; but I spoke 
to you, O Doramin, before all 
the others, and alone; for you 
know my heart as well as I 
know yours and its greatest 
desire. But you know well 
also that I have no thought 
but for the people’s good.’ 
Then his master, lifting the 
sheeting in the doorway, went 
out, and he, Tamb’ Itam, had 
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a glimpse of old Doramin 
within, sitting in the chair 
with his hands on his knees, 
and looking between his feet. 
Afterwards he followed his 
master to the fort, where all 
the principal Bugis and Patu- 
san inhabitants had been sum- 
moned for a talk. Tamb’ Itam 
himself hoped there would be 
some fighting. ‘What was it 
but the taking of another hill?’ 
he exclaimed mournfully. How- 
ever, in the town many hoped 
that the rapacious strangers 
would be induced, by the sight 
of so many brave men making 
ready to fight, to go away. It 
would be a good thing if they 
went away. Since Jim’s ar- 
rival had been made known 
before daylight by the gun 
fired from the fort and the 
beating of the big drum there, 
the fear that had hung over 
Patusan had broken and sub- 
sided like a wave on a rock, 
leaving the seething foam of 
excitement, curiosity, and end- 
less speculation. Half of the 
population had been ousted out 
of their homes for purposes of 
defence, and were living in the 
street on the left side of the 
river, crowding round the fort, 
and in momentary expectation 
of seeing their abandoned dwel- 
lings on the threatened bank 
burst into flames. The general 
anxiety was to see the matter 
settled quickly. Food, through 
Jewel’s care, had been served 
out to the refugees. Nobody 
knew what their white man 
would do. Some remarked 
that it was worse than in 
Sherif Ali’s war. Then many 
people did not care ; now every- 
body had something to lose. 
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The movements of canoes pass- 
ing to and fro between the 
two parts of the town were 
watched with interest. A 
couple of Bugis war-boats lay 
anchored in the middle of the 
stream to protect the river, and 
a thread of smoke stood at the 
bow of each; the men in them 
were cooking their midday rice 
when Jim, after his interviews 
with Brown and Doramin, 
crossed the river and entered 
by the water-gate of his fort. 
The people inside crowded round 
him so that he could hardly 
make his way to the house. 
They had not seen him before, 
because on his arrival during 
the night he had only ex- 
changed a few words with the 
girl, who had come down to the 
landing-stage for the purpose, 
and had then gone on at once 
to join the chiefs and the fight- 
ing men on the other bank. 
People shouted greetings after 
him. One old woman raised 
a laugh by pushing her way to 
the front madly and enjoining 
him in a scolding voice to see to 
it that her two sons who were 
with Doramin did not come 
to harm at the hands of the 
robbers. Several of the by- 
standers tried to pull her away, 
but she struggled and cried, 


‘Let me go. What is this, 
O Muslims? This laughter 
is unseemly. Are they not 


cruel, bloodthirsty robbers bent 
on killing?’ ‘ Let her be,’ said 
Jim, and as a silence fell sud- 
denly, he said slowly, ‘Every- 
body shall be safe.’ He entered 
the house before the great sigh, 
and the loud murmurs of satis- 
faction, had died out. 

“There’s no doubt his mind 

















was made up that Brown should 
have his way clear back to the 
sea. His fate, revolted, was 
forcing his hand. He had for 
the first time to affirm his will 
in the face of outspoken opposi- 
tion. ‘There was much talk, and 
at first my master was silent,’ 
Tamb’ Itam said. ‘Darkness 
came, and then I lit the candles 
on the long table. The chiefs 
sat on each side, and the lady 
remained by my master’s right 
hand.’ 

“When he began to speak the 
unaccustomed difficulty seemed 
only to fix his resolve more 
immovably. The white men 
were now waiting for his 
answer on the hill. Their chief 
had spoken to him in the 
language of his own people, 
making clear many things 
difficult to explain in any other 
speech. They were erring men 
whom suffering had made 
blind to right and wrong. It 
is true that lives had been lost 
already, but why lose more? 
He declared to his hearers, the 
assembled heads of the people, 
that their welfare was his 
welfare, their losses his losses, 
their mourning his mourning. 
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He looked round at the grave 
listening faces and told them 
to remember that they had 
fought and worked side by side, 
They knew his courage .. . 
Here a murmur interrupted 
him ... And that he had 
never deceived them. For 
many years they had dwelt 
together. He loved the land 
and the people living in it with 
a very great love. He was 
ready to answer with his life 
for any harm that should come 
to them if the white men with 
beards were allowed to retire. 
They were evil-doers, but their 
destiny had been evil too. Had 
he ever advised them ill? Had 
his words ever brought suffer- 
ing to the people? he asked. 
He believed that it would be 
best to let these whites and 
their followers go with their 
lives. It would be a small 
gift. ‘I whom you have 
tried and found always true 
ask you to let them go.’ He 
turned to Doramin. The old 
Nakhoda made no movement. 
‘Then,’ said Jim, ‘call in Dain 
Waris, your son, my friend, 
for in this business I shall 
not lead.’” 


CHAPTER XLIIL 


“Tamb’ Itam behind his 
chair was thunderstruck. The 
declaration produced an im- 
mense sensation. ‘Let them 
go because this is best in my 
knowledge, which has never 
deceived you,’ said Jim. There 
was a silence. In the darkness 
of the courtyard there could be 
heard the subdued whispering, 
shuffling noise of many people. 





Doramin raised his heavy head 
and said that there was no 
more reading of hearts than 
touching the sky with the 
hand, but—he consented. The 
others gave their opinion in 
turn. ‘It is best,’ ‘Let them 
go,’ and so on. But most of 
them simply said that they 
‘believed Tuan Jim.’ 

“In this simple form of 
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assent to his will lies the whole 
ist of the situation; .their 
creed, his truth ; and the testi- 
mony to that faithfulness which 
made him in his own eyes the 
equal of the impeccable men 
who never fall out of the ranks. 
Stein’s words, ‘Romantic !— 
Romantic!’ seem to ring over 
those distances that will never 
give him up now to a world in- 
different to his failing and his 
virtues, and to that ardent and 
clinging affection that refuses 
him the dole of tears in the be- 
wilderment of a great grief and 
of eternal separation. From the 
moment the sheer truthfulness 
of his last three years of life 
carries the day against the ig- 
norance, the fear, and the anger 
of men, he appears no longer to 
me as I saw him last—a white 
speck catching all the dim light 
left upon a sombre coast and the 
darkened sea—but greater and 
more pitiful in the loneliness 
of his soul, that remains even 
for her who loved him best a 
cruel and insoluble mystery. 
“Tt is evident that he did not 
mistrust Brown; there was no 
reason to doubt the story, whose 
truth seemed warranted by the 
rough frankness, by a sort of 
virile sincerity in accepting the 
morality and the consequences 
of his acts. But Jim did not 
know the almost inconceivable 
egotism of the man which made 
him, when resisted and foiled in 
his will, mad with the indig- 
nant and revengeful rage of a 
thwarted autocrat. But if Jim 
did not mistrust Brown, he was 
evidently anxious that some 
misunderstanding should not 
occur, ending perhaps in collision 
and bloodshed. It was for this 


reason that directly the Malay 
chiefs had gone he asked Jewel 
to get him something to eat, as 
he was going out of the fort 
to take command in the town. 
On her remonstrating against 
this on the score of his fatigue, 
he said that something might 
happen for which he would 
never forgive himself. ‘I am 
responsible for every life in the 
land,’ he said. He was moody 
at first; she served him with 
her own hands, taking the plates 
and dishes (of the dinner-ser- 
vice presented him by Stein) 
from Tamb’ Itam. He bright- 
ened up after a while; told her 
she would be again in command 
for another night. ‘There’s 
no sleep for us, old girl,’ he said, 
‘while our people are in danger.’ 
Later on he said jokingly that 
she was the best man of them 
all. ‘If you and Dain Waris 
had done what you wanted, not 
one of these poor devils would 
be alive to-day.’ ‘Are they 
very bad?’ she asked, leaning 


overhis chair. ‘Men act badly 


sometimes without being much 
worse than others,’ he said after 
some hesitation. 

“Tamb’ Itam followed his 
master to the landing - stage 
outside the fort. The night 
was clear but without a moon, 
and the middle of the river was 
dark, while the water under 
each bank reflected the light of 
many fires ‘as on a night of 
Ramadan,’ Tamb’ Itam said. 
War-boats drifted silently in 
the dark lane or, anchored, 
floated motionless with a loud 
ripple. That night there was 
much paddling in a canoe and 
walking at his master’s heels 
for Tamb’ Itam: up and down 
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the street they tramped, where 
the fires were burning, inland 
on the outskirts of the town 
where small parties of men kept 
guard in the fields. Tuan Jim 
gave his orders and was obeyed. 
Last of all they went to the Ra- 
jah’s stockade, which a detach- 
ment of Jim’s people manned 
on that night. The old Rajah 
had fled early in the morning 
with most of his women to a 
small house he had near a 
jungle village on a tributary 
stream. Kassim, left behind, 
had attended the council with 
his air of diligent activity to 
explain away the diplomacy of 
the day before. He was con- 
siderably cold-shouldered, but 
managed to preserve his smil- 
ing, quiet alertness, and pro- 
fessed himself highly delighted 
when Jim told him sternly that 
he proposed to occupy the stock- 
ade on that night with his own 
men. After the council broke 
up he was heard outside ac- 
costing this and that departing 
chief, and speaking in a loud, 
gratified tone of the Rajah’s 
property being protected in the 
Rajah’s absence. 

“ About ten or so Jim’s men 
marched in. The stockade com- 
manded the mouth of the creek, 
and Jim meant to remain there 
till Brown had passed below. 
A small fire was lit on the flat, 
grassy point outside the wall of 
stakes, and Tamb’ Itam placed 
a little folding - stool for his 
master. Jim told him to try 
and sleep. Tamb’ Itam got a 
mat and lay down a little way 
off; but he could not sleep, 
though he knew he had to go 
on an important journey before 
the night was out. His master 
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walked to and fro before the 
fire with bowed head and with 
his hands behind his back. His 
face was sad. Whenever his 
master approached him Tamb’ 
Itam pretended to sleep, not 
wishing his master to know 
he had been watched. At last 
his master stood still, looking 
down on him as he lay, and 
said softly, ‘It is time.’ 

“Tamb’ Itam arose directly 
and made his preparations, 
His mission was to go down 
the river, preceding Brown’s 
boat by an hour or more, to 
tell Dain Waris finally and 
formally that the whites were 
to be allowed to pass out un- 
molested. Jim would not trust 
anybody else with that service, 
Before starting Tamb’ Itam, 
more as a matter of form (since 
his position about Jim made 
him perfectly known), asked for 
a token. ‘ Because, Tuan,’ he 
said, ‘the message is import- 
ant, and these are thy very 
words I carry.’ His master 
first put his hand into one 
pocket, then into another, and 
finally took off his forefinger 
Stein’s silver ring, which he 
habitually wore, and gave it 
to Tamb’ Itam. When Tamb’ 
Itam left on his mission, 
Brown’s camp on the knoll 
was dark but for a single 
small glow shining through 
the branches of one of the 
trees the white men had cut 
down. 

“Early in the evening Brown 
had received from Jim a folded 
piece of paper on which was 
written, ‘You get the clear 
road. Start as soon as your 
boat floats on the morning tide. 
Let your men be careful. The 
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bushes on both sides of the 
creek and the stockade at the 
mouth are full of well-armed 
men. You would have no 
chance, but I don’t believe you 
want bloodshed.’ Brown read 
it, tore the paper into small 
pieces, and, turning to Cornelius, 
who had brought it, said jeer- 
ingly, ‘Good-bye, my excellent 
friend.’ Cornelius had been in 
the fort, and had been sneaking 
around Jim’s house during the 
afternoon. Jim chose him to 
carry the note because he could 
speak English, was known to 
Brown, and was not likely to 
be shot by some nervous mis- 
take of one of the men as a 
Malay approaching in the dusk 
perhaps might have been. 
“Cornelius didn’t go away 
after delivering the paper. 
Brown was sitting up over a 
tiny fire; all the others were 
lying down. ‘I could tell you 
something you would like to 
know, Cornelius mumbled 
crossly. Brown paid no atten- 
tion. ‘You did not kill him,’ 
went on the other, ‘and what 
do you get for it? You might 
have had money from the Rajah, 
besides the loot of all the Bugis 
houses, and now you get noth- 
ing.’ ‘You had better clear out 
from here,’ growled Brown, with- 
out even looking at him. But 
Cornelius let himself drop by his 
side and began to whisper very 
fast, touching his elbow from 
time to time. What he had to 


say made Brown sit up at first, 
with a curse. He had simply 
informed him of Dain Waris’s 
armed party down the river. 
At first Brown saw himself 
completely sold and betrayed, 
but a moment’s reflection con- 
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vinced him that there could 
be no treachery intended. He 
said nothing, and after a while 
Cornelius remarked, in a tone 
of complete indifference, that 
there was another way out of 
the river which he knew very 
well. ‘A good thing to know, 
too,’ said Brown, pricking up 
his ears ; and Cornelius began to 
talk of what went on in town 
and repeated all that had been 
said in council, gossiping in an 
even undertone at Brown’s ear 
as you talk amongst sleeping 
men you do not wish to wake. 
‘He thinks he has made me 
harmless, does he?’ mumbled 
Brown very low. . . . ‘Yes. 
He is a fool. A little child. 
He came here and robbed me,’ 
droned on Cornelius, ‘and he 
made all the people believe 
him. But if something hap- 
pened that they did not be- 
lieve him any more, where 
would he be? And the Bugis 
Dain who is waiting for you 
down the river there, captain, 
is the very man who chased 
you up here when you first 
came,’ Brown observed non- 
chalantly that it would be 
just as well to avoid him, and 
with the same detached, musing 
air Cornelius declared himself 
acquainted with a backwater 
broad enough to take Brown’s 
boat past Waris’s camp. ‘You 
will have to be quiet,’ he said 
as an afterthought, ‘for in one 
place we pass close behind his 
camp. Very close. They are 
camped ashore with their boats 
hauled up.’ ‘Oh, we know how 
to be as quiet as mice. Never 
fear,’ said Brown. Cornelius 
stipulated that in case he were 
to pilot Brown out, his canoe 
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should be towed. ‘I'll have to 
get back quick,’ he explained. 

“It was two hours before the 
dawn when word was 
to the stockade from outlying 
watchers that the white robbers 
were coming down to their 
boat. In a very short time 
every armed man from one end 
of Patusan to the other was on 
the alert, yet the banks of the 
river remained so silent that but 
for the fires burning with sud- 
den blurred flares the town 
might have been asleep as if 
in peace-time. A heavy mist 
lay very low on the water, 
making a sort of illusive grey 
light that showed nothing. 
When Brown’s long-boat glided 
out of the creek into the river, 
Jim was standing on the low 
point of land before the Rajah’s 
stockade —on the very spot 
where for the first time he put 
his foot on Patusan shore. A 
shadow loomed up, moving 
in the greyness, solitary, very 
bulky, and yet constantly elud- 
ing the eye. A murmur of low 
talking came out of it. Brown 
at the tiller heard Jim speak 
calmly: ‘A clear road. You 
had better trust to the current 
while it’s so thick; but this 
will lift presently.’ ‘ Yes, pres- 
ently we shall see clear,’ replied 
Brown. 

“The thirty or forty men 
standing with muskets at ready 
outside the stockade held their 
breath. The Bugis owner of 
the prau, whom I saw on 
Stein’s verandah, and who was 
amongst them, told me that the 
boat, shaving the low point 
close, seemed for a moment to 
grow big and hang over it 
like a mountain, ‘Jf you 
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think it worth your while to 
wait a day outside,’ called 
out Jim, ‘I'll try to send 
you down something—a bul- 
lock, some yams — what I 
can.’ The high shadow went 
on moving. ‘Yes. Do,’ said 
a voice, blank and muffled 
out of the fog. Not one of 
the many attentive listeners 
understood what the words 
meant; and then Brown and 
his men in their boat floated 
away, fading spectrally with- 
out the slightest sound. 
“Thus Brown, invisible in 
the mist, goes out of Patusan 
elbow to elbow with Cornelius 
in the stern-sheets of the long- 
boat. ‘Perhaps you shall get 
a small bullock,’ said Cornelius. 
‘Oh yes. Bullock. Yam. 
You'll get it if he said so. 
He always speaks the truth. 
He stole everything I had. I 
suppose you like a small bul- 
lock better than the loot of 
many houses.’ ‘I would advise 
you to hold your tongue, or 
somebody here may fling you 
overboard into this damned 
fog,’ said Brown. The boat 
seemed to be standing still; 
nothing could be seen, not even 
the river alongside, only the 
water-dust flew and trickled, 
condensed, down their beards 
and faces. It was weird, 
Brown told me. Every indivi- 
dual man of them felt as though 
he were adrift alone in a boat, 
haunted by an almost impercep- 
tible suspicion of sighing, mut- 
tering ghosts. ‘Throw me out, 
would you? But I would know 
where I was,’ mumbled Cor- 
nelius surlily. ‘I’ve lived 
many years here.’ ‘Not long 
enough to see through a fog 
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like this,’ Brown said, lolling 
back with his arm  swing- 
ing to and fro on the use- 
less tiller. ‘Yes. Long enough 
for that,’ snarled. Cornelius. 
‘That’s very useful,’ commented 
Brown. ‘Am I to believe you 
could find that backway you 
spoke of blindfold, like this?’ 
Cornelius grunted. ‘Are you 
too tired to row?’ he asked 
after a silence. ‘No, by 
God!’ shouted Brown suddenly. 
‘Out with your oars there.’ 
There was a great knocking 
in the fog, which after a while 
settled into a regular grind of 
invisible sweeps against in- 
visible thole-pins. Otherwise 
nothing was changed, and but 
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for the slight splash of a dipped 
blade it was like rowing a 
balloon car in a cloud, said 
Brown. Thereafter Cornelius 
did not open his lips except to 
ask querulously for somebody 
to bale out his canoe, which was 
towing behind the long - boat. 
Gradually the fog whitened and 
became luminous ahead. To 
the left Brown saw a darkness 
as though he had been looking 
at the back of the departing 
night. All at once a big bough 
covered with leaves appeared 
above his head, and ends of 
twigs dripping and still curved 
slenderly close alongside. Cor- 
nelius, without a word, took the 
tiller from his hand,” 


CHAPTER XLIV, 


“T don’t think they spoke 
together again. The boat 
entered a narrow by-channel, 
where it was pushed by the 
oar-blades set into crumbling 
banks, and there was a gloom 
as if enormous black wings had 
been outspread above the mist 
that filled its depth to the sum- 
mits of the trees. The branches 
overhead showered big drops 
through the gloomy fog. Ata 
mutter from Cornelius, Brown 
ordered his men to load. ‘I'll 
give you a chance to get even 
with them before we’re done, 
you dismal cripples, you,’ he 
said to his gang. ‘Mind you 
don’t throw it away — you 
hounds.’ Low growls answered 
that speech. Cornelius showed 
much fussy concern for the 
safety of his canoe. 

“Meantime Tamb’ Itam had 
reached the end of his journey. 





The fog had delayed him a 
little, but he had paddled 
steadily, keeping in touch with 
the south bank. By-and-by 
daylight came like a glow in a 
ground glass globe. The shores 
made on each side of the river 
a dark smudge, in which one 
could detect hints of columnar 
forms and shadows of twisted 
branches high up. The mist 
was still thick on the water, 
but a good watch was being 
kept, for as Tamb’ Itam ap- 
proached the camp the figures 
of two men emerged out of 
the white vapour, and voices 
spoke to him boisterously. He 
answered, and presently a 
canoe lay alongside of his dug- 
out, and he exchanged news 
with the paddlers, All was 
well. The trouble was over. 
Then the men in the canoe 
let go their grip on the side 
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of his dug-out and incon- 
tinently fell out of sight. He 
pursued his way till he heard 
voices coming to him quietly 
over the water, and saw now, 
under the lifting, swirling mist, 
the glow of many little fires 
burning on a sandy stretch, 
backed by lofty thin timber 
and bushes. There again a 
look-out was kept, for he was 
challenged. He shouted his 
name as the two last sweeps 
of his paddle ran his canoe 
up on the strand. It was a 
big camp. Men crouched in 
many little knots under a 
steady murmur of early morn- 
ing talk. Many thin threads 
of smoke curled slowly on the 
white mist. Little shelters, 
elevated above the ground, 
had been built for the chiefs. 
Muskets were stacked in small 
pyramids, and long spears were 
stuck singly into the sand near 
the fires. 

“Tamb’ Itam, assuming an 
air of importance, demanded to 
be led to Dain Waris. He found 
the friend of his white lord 
lying on a raised couch made 
of bamboo, and sheltered by 
a sort of shed of sticks covered 
with mats. Dain Waris was 
awake, and a bright fire was 
burning before his sleeping 
place, which resembled a rude 
shrine. The only son of Na- 
khoda Doramin answered his 
greeting kindly. Tamb’ Itam 
began by handing him the 
ring which vouched for the 
truth of the messenger’s words. 
Dain Waris, reclining on his 
elbow, bade him speak and 
tell all the news. Beginning 
with the consecrated formula, 
‘The news is good,’ Tamb’ 
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Itam delivered Jim’s own 
words. The white men, de- 
parting with the consent of 
all the chiefs, were to be 
allowed to pass down the 
river. In answer to a ques- 
tion or two Tamb’ Itam then 
reported the proceedings of 
the last council. Dain Waris 
listened attentively to the end, 
toying with the ring which 
ultimately he slipped on the 
forefinger of his right hand, 
After hearing all he had to 
say he dismissed Tamb’ Itam 
to have food and rest. Orders 
for the return in the afternoon 
were given immediately. After- 
wards Dain Waris lay down 
again, open-eyed, while his per- 
sonal attendants were prepar- 
ing his food at the fire, by 
which Tamb’ Itam also sat 
talking to the men who lounged 
up to hear the latest intelli- 
gence from the town. The sun 
was eating up the mist. A 
good watch was kept upon the 
reach of the main stream where 
the boat of the whites was ex- 
pected to appear every moment. 

“Tt was then that Brown 
took his revenge upon the world 
which, after twenty years of 
contemptuous and _ reckless 
bullying, refused him _ the 
tribute of a common robber’s 
success. It was an act of cold- 
blooded ferocity, and it consoled 
him on his death-bed like «4 
memory of an indomitable de- 
fiance. Stealthily he landed 
his men on the other side of the 
island opposite to the Bugis 
camp, and led them across. 
After a short but quite silent 
scuffle Cornelius, who had tried 
to slink away at the moment of 
landing, resigned himself to 
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show the way where the un- 
dergrowth was most sparse. 
Brown held both his skinny 
hands together behind his back 
in the grip of one vast fist, and 
now and then impelled him 
forward with a fierce push. 
Cornelius remained as mute as 
a fish, abject but faithful to his 
purpose, whose accomplishment 
loomed before him dimly. At 
the edge of the patch of forest 
Brown’s men spread themselves 
out in cover and waited. The 
camp was plain from end to 
end before their eyes, and no 
one looked their way. Nobody 
even dreamed that the white 
men could have any knowledge 
of the narrow channel at the 
back of the island. Both its 
entrances were so narrow and 
overgrown that the very natives 
passing in canoes had to look 
for them carefully. Brown 
yelled, ‘Let them have it,’ and 
fourteen shots rang out like 
one. 

“Tamb’ Itam told me the 
surprise was so great that, ex- 
cept for those who fell dead or 
wounded, not a soul of them 
moved for quite an appreciable 
time after the first discharge. 
Then a man screamed, and after 
that scream a great yell of 
amazement and fear went up 
from all the throats. A blind 
panic drove these men in a 
surging swaying mob to and 
fro along the shore like a herd 
of cattle afraid of the water. 
Some few jumped into the river 
then, but most of them did so 
only after the third discharge. 
Three times Brown’s men fired 
into the ruck, Brown, the only 
one in view, cursing and yelling, 
‘Aim low! aim low!’ 

“Tamb’ Itam says that, as for 
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him, he understood at the first 
volley what had happened. 
Though untouched he fell down 
and lay as if dead, but with his 
eyes open. At thesound of the 
first shots Dain Waris, reclining 
on the couch, jumped up and 
ran out upon the open shore, 
just in time to receive a bullet 
in his forehead at the second 
discharge. Tamb’ Itam saw 
him fling his arms wide open 
before he fell. Then, he says, 
a great fear came upon him— 
not before. The white men re- 
tired as they had come—unseen. 

“Thus Brown balanced his 
account with the evil fortune. 
Notice that even in this awful 
outbreak there is a superiority 
as of a man who carries right— 
the abstract thing—within the 
envelope of his common desires. 
It was not a vulgar and treach- 
erous massacre ; it was a lesson, 
a retribution—a demonstration 
of some obscure and awful at- 
tribute of our nature which, I 
am afraid, is not so very far 
under the surface as we like 
to think. 

“ Afterwards the whites de- 
part unseen by Tamb’ Itam, 
and seem to vanish from before 
men’s eyes altogether; and the 
schooner, too, vanishes after 
the manner of stolen goods. 
But a story is told of a white 
long-boat picked up a month 
later in the Indian Ocean by 
a cargo-steamer. Two parched, 
yellow, glassy-eyed, whispering 
skeletons in her recognised the 
authority of a third, who 
declared that his name was 
Brown. His schooner, he re- 
ported, bound south with a 
cargo of Java sugar, had sprung 
a bad leak and sank under his 
feet. He and his companions 
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were the survivors of a crew of 
six. The two died on board the 
steamer which rescued them. 
No matter. Brown lived to be 
seen by me, and I can testify 
that he had played his part to 
the last. 

“Tt seems, however, that in 
going away they had neglected 
to cast off Cornelius’s canoe. 
Cornelius himself Brown had 
let go at the beginning of the 
shooting, with a kick for a part- 
ing benediction. Tamb’ Itam, 
after arising from amongst the 
dead, saw the Nazarene running 
about up and down the shore 
amongst the corpses and the 
expiring fires. He uttered little 
cries. Suddenly he rushed to 
the water, and made frantic 
efforts to get one of the Bugis 
boats into the water. ‘ After- 
wards, till he had seen me,’ 
related Tamb’ Itam, ‘he stood 
looking at the heavy canoe and 
scratching his head.’ ‘ What 
became of him?’ I asked. 
Tamb’ Itam, staring hard at 
me, made an expressive gesture 
with his right arm. ‘Twice I 
struck, Tuan,’ he said. ‘When 
he beheld me approaching he 
cast himself violently on the 
ground and made a great out- 
cry, kicking. Twice I gave a 
blow. He screeched like a 
frightened hen till he felt the 
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point; then he was still, and 
lay staring at me while his life 
went out of his eyes.’ 

“This done, Tamb’ Itam did 
not tarry. He understood the 
importance of being the first 
with the awful news at the 
fort. There were, of course, 
many survivors of Dain Waris’s 
party ; but in the extremity of 
panic some had swam across 
the river, others had bolted in- 
to the bush. The fact is that 
they did not know really who 
struck that blow — whether 
more white robbers were not 
coming, whether they had not 
already got hold of the whole 
land. They imagined them- 
selves to be the victims of a 
vast treachery, and utterly 
doomed to destruction. It is 
said that some small parties 
did not come in till three days 
afterwards. However, a few 
tried to make their way back 
to Patusan at once, and one of 
the canoes that were patrolling 
the river that morning was in 
sight of the camp at the very 
moment of the attack. It is 
true that at first the men in 
her leaped overboard and swam 
to the opposite bank, but after- 
wards they returned to their 
boat and started hesitatingly 
up-stream. Of these Tamb’ 
Itam had an hour’s advance.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


“ When Tamb’ Itam, paddling 
‘madly, came into the town- 
reach, the women, thronging 
the platforms before the houses, 
were looking out for the return 
of Dain Waris’s little fleet of 
boats. The town had a festive 
air; here and there men, still 


with spears or guns in their 
hands, could be -seen moving or 
standing on the shore in groups. 
Chinamen’s shops had _ been 
opened early; but the market- 
place was empty, and a sentry, 
still posted at the corner of the 
fort, made out Tamb’ Itam, and 
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shouted to those within. The 
gate was wide open. Tamb’ 
Itam jumped ashore and ran 
in headlong. The first person 
he met was the girl coming 
down from the house. 

“Tamb’ Itam, disordered, 
panting, with trembling lips 
and wild eyes, stood for a time 
before her as if a sudden spell 
had been laidonhim. Then he 
broke out very quickly: ‘They 
have killed Dain Waris and 
many more.’ She clapped her 
hands, and her first words were, 
‘Shut the gates.’ Most of the 
fortmen had gone back to their 
houses, but Tamb’ Itam hurried 
on the few who remained for 
their turn of duty within. 
The girl stood in the middle 
of the courtyard while the 
others ran about. ‘ Doramin,’ 
she cried fearfully as Tamb’ 
Itam passed her. Next time 
he went by he answered her 
thought rapidly, ‘Yes. But we 
have all the powder in Patusan.’ 
She caught him by the arm, 
and, pointing at the house, 
‘Call him out,’ she whispered, 
trembling. 

“Tamb’ Itam ran up the 
steps. His master was sleep- 
ing. ‘It is I, Tamb’ Itam,’ he 
cried at the door, ‘with tidings 
that cannot wait.’ He saw Jim 
turn over on the pillow and 
open his eyes, and he burst out 
at once. ‘This, Tuan, is a day 
of evil, an accursed day.’ His 
master raised himself on his 
eibow to listen —just as Dain 
Waris had done. And then 
Tamb’ Itam began his tale, 
trying to relate the story in 
order, calling Dain Waris 
Panglima, and saying, ‘The 
Panglima then called out to 
the chief of his own boatmen, 
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“Give Tamb’ Itam something 
to eat”’—when his master put 
his feet to the ground and 
looked at him with such a dis- 
composed face that the words 
remained in his throat. 

“*Speak out,’ said Jim. ‘Is 
he dead?’ - ‘ May you live long,’ 
cried Tamb’ Itam. ‘It was a 
most cruel treachery. He ran 
out at the first shots and fell.’ 
. . . His master walked to the 
window and with his fist struck 
at the shutter. The room was 
made light; and then in a 
steady voice, but speaking fast, 
he began to give him orders 
to assemble a fleet of boats 
for immediate pursuit, go to 
this man, to the other —send 
messengers; and as he talked 
he sat down on the bed, stoop- 
ing to lace his boots hurriedly, 
and suddenly looked up. ‘Why 
do you stand here?’ he asked 
very red-faced. ‘Waste no 
time.” Tamb’ Itam did not 
move. ‘Forgive me, Tuan, but 
. . . but,’ he began to stammer. 
‘What?’ cried his master aloud, 
looking terrible, leaning forward 
with his hands gripping the 
edge of the bed. ‘It is not 
safe for thy servant to go 
out amongst the people,’ said 
Tamb’ Itam, after hesitating a 
moment. 

“Then Jim understood. He 
had retreated from one world, 
for a small matter of an im- 
pulsive jump, and now the 
other, the work of his own 
hands, had fallen in ruins upon 
his head. It was not safe for 
his servant to go out amongst 
his own people! I believe that 
in that very moment he had 
decided: to defy the disaster in 
the only way it occurred to him 
such a disaster could be defied ; 
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but all I know is that without 
a word he came out of his 
room and sat before the long 
table, at the head of which he 
was accustomed to regulate the 
affairs of his world, proclaim- 
ing daily the truth that surely 
lived in his heart. But he 
was romantic—romantic—and 
nevertheless true. The dark 
powers should not rob him 
twice of his peace. He sat like 
a stone figure. Tamb’ Itam, 
deferential, hinted at prepara- 
tions for defence, The girl 
he loved came in and spoke 
to him, but he made a sign 
with his hand, and she was 
awed by the dumb appeal for 
silence in it, She went out on 
the verandah and sat on the 
threshold, as if to guard him 
with her body from dangers 
outside. 

“What thoughts passed 
through his head—what mem- 
ories? Who can tell. Every- 
thing was gone, and he who 
had been once unfaithful to his 
trust had lost again all men’s 
confidence. It was then, I be- 
lieve, he tried to write—to 
somebody —and gave it up. 
Loneliness was closing on him. 
People had trusted him with 
their lives—only for that; and 
yet they could never, as he had 
said, never be made to under- 
stand him. Those without did 
not hear him make a sound. 
Later, towards the evening, he 
came to the door and called for 
Tamb’ Itam. ‘ Well,’ he asked. 
‘There is much weeping. Much 
anger too,’ said Tamb’ Itam. 


Jim looked up at him. ‘You 
know,’ he murmured. ‘ Yes, 
Tuan,’ said Tamb’ Itam. ‘Thy 


servant does know, and the 
gates are closed. We shall have 
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to fight.’ ‘Fight! What for?’ 


he asked. ‘For our lives.’ ‘I 
have no life,’ he said. Tamb’ 
Itam heard a cry from the girl 
at the door. ‘Who knows?’ 
said Tamb’ Itam. ‘By audacity 
and cunning we may even 
escape. There is much fear in 
men’s hearts too.’ He went 
out, thinking vaguely of boats 
and of open sea, leaving Jim 
and the girl together. 

“T haven’t the heart to set 
down here such glimpses as she 
had given me of the hour or 
more she has passed in there 
wrestling with him for the 
possession of her happiness, 
Whether he had any hope— 
what he expected, what he ima- 
gined—it is impossible to say. 
He was inflexible, and with the 
growing loneliness of his obsti- 
nacy his spirit seemed to rise 
above the ruins of his existence, 
She cried ‘ Fight !’ into his ears, 
She did not understand. There 
was nothing to fight for. He 
was going to prove his power 
in another way and conquer 
the fatal destiny itself. He 
came out into the courtyard, 
and behind him, with stream- 
ing hair. wild of face, breath- 
less, she staggered out and 
leaned on the side of the door- 
way. ‘Open the gates,’ he 
ordered. Afterwards turning 
to those of his men who were 
inside, he gave them leave to 
depart to their homes. ‘For 
how long, Tuan?’ asked one of 
them timidly. ‘For all life,’ he 
said, in a sombre tone. 

“A hush had fallen upon 
the town after the outburst 
of wailing and lamentation 
that had swept over the river, 
like a gust of wind from 
the opened abode of sorrow. 
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But rumours flew in whispers, 
filling the hearts with conster- 
nation and horrible doubts. 
The robbers were coming back, 
bringing many others with them, 
in a great ship, and there would 
be no refuge in the land for 
any one. A sense of utter in- 
security as during an earth- 
quake pervaded the minds of 
men, who whispered their sus- 
picions, looking at each other 
as if in the presence of some 
awful portent. 

“The sun was sinking towards 
the forests when Dain Waris’s 
body was brought into Dor- 
amin’s campong. Four men 
carried it in, covered decently 
with a white sheet which the old 
mother had sent out down to the 
gate to meet her son on his 
return, They laid him at Dor- 
amin’s feet, and the old man 
sat still for a long time, one 
hand on each knee, looking 
down. The fronds of palms 
swayed gently, and the foliage 
of fruit-trees stirred above his 
head. Every single man of his 
people was there, fully armed, 
when the old Nakhoda at last 
raised his eyes. He moved 
them slowly over the crowd, 
as if seeking for a missing face. 
Again his chin sank on his 
breast. The whispers of many 
men mingled with the slight 
rustling of the leaves, 

“The Malay who had brought 
Tamb’ Itam and the girl to 
Samarang was there too. ‘Not 
so angry as many,’ he said to 
me, but struck with a great 
awe and wonder at the ‘sud- 
denness of men’s fate, which 
hangs over their heads like a 
cloud charged with thunder.’ 
He told me that when Dain 
Waris’s body was uncovered at 
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a sign of Doramin’s, he whom 
they often called the white 
lord’s friend was disclosed lying 
unchanged with his eyelids a 
little open as if about to wake. 
Doramin leaned forward a little 
more, like one looking for some- 
thing fallen on the ground. 
His eyes searched the body 
from its feet to its head, for 
the wound maybe. It was 
in the forehead and small; and 
there was no word spoken while 
one of the bystanders, stooping 
over the body, took off the silver 
ring from the cold stiff hand. 
In silence he held it up before 
Doramin. A murmur of dismay 
and horror ran through. the 
crowd at the sight of that 
familiar token. The old Na- 
khoda stared at it, and suddenly 
let out one great fierce cry, deep 
from the chest, a roar of pain 
and fury, as mighty as the 
bellow of a wounded bull, 
bringing great fear into. men’s 
hearts, by the magnitude of his 
anger and his sorrow that could 
be plainly discerned without 
words. There was a great 
stillness afterwards for a space, 
while the body was being borne 
aside by four men. They laid it 
down under a tree, and on the 
instant, with one long shriek, 
all the women of the household 
began to wail together; they 
mourned with shrill cries; the 
sun was setting, and in the 
intervals of screamed lamenta- 
tions the high sing-song voices 
of two old men intoning the 
Koran chanted alone. 

“ About this time Jim, lean- 
ing on a gun-carriage, looked 
at the river, and turned his 
back on the house; and the 
girl, in the doorway, panting 
as if she had run _ herself 
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to a standstill, was looking at 
him across the yard. Tamb’ 
Itam stood not far from his 
master, waiting patiently for 
what might happen. All at 
once Jim, who seemed to be 
lost in quiet thought, turned to 
him and said, ‘Time to finish 
this.’ 

“*Tuan?’ said Tamb’ Itam 
with alacrity. He did not know 
what his master meant, but as 
soon as Jim made a movement 
the girl started too and walked 
down into the open space. It 
seems that no one else of the 
people of the house was in sight. 
She tottered slightly, and about 
half-way down called out to 
Jim, who had apparently re- 
sumed his peaceful contempla- 
tion of the river. He turned 
round, setting his back against 
‘Will you fight?’ 
‘There is nothing 
to fight for,’ he said; ‘nothing 
is lost.’ Saying this he made 
a step towards her. ‘ Will you 
fly?’ she cried again. ‘There 
is no escape,’ he said, stopping 
short, and she stood still also, 
silent, devouring him with her 
eyes. ‘And you shall go?’ 
she said slowly. He bent his 
head. ‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, 
peering at him as it were, ‘you 
are mad or false. Do you re- 
member the night I prayed you 
to go away, and you said that 
you could not? That it was 
impossible! Impossible! Do 
you remember you said you 
would never leave me? Why? 
I asked for no promise. You 
promised unasked—remember.’ 
‘Enough, poor girl,’ he said. ‘I 
should not be worth having.’ 

“Tamb’ Itam said that while 
they were talking she would 
laugh loud and senselessly like 
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one under the visitation of 
God. His master put his hands 
to his head. He was fully 
dressed as for everyday, but 
without a hat. She stopped 
laughing suddenly. ‘For the 
last time,’ she cried menac- 
ingly, ‘will you defend your- 
self?’ ‘Nothing can touch 
me,’ he said in a last flicker 
of superb egoism. Tamb’ Itam 
saw her lean forward where 
she stood, open her arms, and 
run at him swiftly. She flung 
herself upon his breast and 
clasped him round the neck. 

“* Ah! but I shall hold thee 
thus,’ she cried. . . . ‘Thou art 
mine !’ 

“She sobbed violently. The 
sky over Patusan was blood- 
red, immense, streaming like an 
open vein. An enormous sun 
nestled crimson amongst the 
tree-tops, and the forest below 
had a black and forbidding 
face. 

“Tamb’ Itam tells me that 
on that evening the aspect of 
the heavens was angry and 
frightful. I may well believe 
it, for I know that on that very 
day a cyclone passed within 
sixty miles of the coast, but 
there was hardly more than a 
languid stir of the air in the 
place. 

“Suddenly Tamb’ Itam saw 
Jim catch her arms, trying to 
unclasp her hands. She hung 
on them with her head fallen 
back; her hair touched the 
ground. ‘Come here!’ his 
master called, and Tamb’ Itam 
helped to ease her down. It 
was difficult to separate her 
fingers. Jim, bending over her, 
looked long at her face, and 
all at once ran to the landing- 
stage. Tamb’ Itam followed 
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him, but turning his head, he 
saw that she had struggled up 
to her feet. She ran after them 
a few steps, then fell down 
heavily on her knees. ‘Tuan! 
Tuan!’ called Tamb’ Itam, 
‘look back ;’ but Jim was al- 
ready in a canoe, standing up 
paddle in hand. He did not 
look back. Tamb’ Itam had 
just time to scramble in after 
him when the canoe floated clear. 
The girl was then on her knees, 
with clasped hands, at the water- 
gate. She remained thus for a 
time in a supplicating attitude 
before she sprang up. ‘ You 
are false!’ she screamed out 
after Jim. ‘Forgive me,’ he 
cried. ‘Never! Never!’ she 
called back. 

“Tamb’ Itam took the paddle 
from Jim’s hands, it being un- 
seemly that he should sit while 
his lord paddled. When they 
reached the other shore his 
master forbade him to come 
any farther; but Tamb’ Itam 
did follow him at a distance, 
walking up the slope to Dora- 
min’s campong. 

“It was beginning to grow 
dark. Torches twinkled here 
and there. Those they met 
stood aside hastily to let Jim 
pass. The wailing of women 
came from above. The court- 
yard was full of armed Bugis 
with their followers, and of 
Patusan people. 

“T do not know what this 
gathering really meant. Were 
these preparations for war, or 
for vengeance, or to repulse 
a threatened invasion? Many 
days elapsed before the people 
had ceased to look out, quaking, 
for the return of the white men 
with long beards and in rags, 
whose exact relation to their 
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own white man they could never 
understand. Even for those 
simple minds poor Jim remains 
under a cloud. 

“Doramin, alone, immense 
and desolate, sat in his arm- 
chair with the pair of flintlock 
pistols on his knees, faced by an 
armed throng. When Jim ap- 
peared, at somebody’s exclama- 
tion, all the heads turned round 
together, and then the mass 
opened right and left, and he 
walked up a lane of averted 
glances. Whispers followed 


him; murmurs: ‘He has 
worked all the evil.’ ‘He hath 
a charm.’ ... He heard them 
—perhaps ! 


“When he came up into the 
light of torches the wailing of 
the women ceased suddenly. 
Doramin did not lift his head, 
and Jim stood silent before him 
for a time. Then he looked to 
the left, and moved in that 
direction with measured steps. 
Dain Waris’s mother crouched 
at the head of the body, and the 
grey dishevelled hair concealed 
her face. Jim came up slowly, 
looked at his dead friend, lift- 
ing the sheet, then dropped it 
without a word. Slowly he 
walked back: 

“*Hecame! He came,’ was 
running from lip to lip, making 
a murmur to which he moved. 
‘He hath taken it upon his 
own head,’ a voice said aloud. 
He heard this and turned to 
the crowd. ‘Yes. Upon my 
head.’ A few people recoiled. 
Jim waited awhile before Dora- 
min, and then said gently, ‘I 
am come in sorrow.’ He waited 
again. ‘Iam come ready and 
unarmed,’ he repeated. 

“The unwieldy old man, 
lowering his big forehead like 
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an ox under a yoke, made an 
effort to rise, clutching at the 
flintlock pistols on his knees, 
From his throat came gurgling, 
choking, inhuman sounds, and 
his two attendants helped him 
from behind. People remarked 
that the ring which he had 
dropped on his lap fell and 
rolled against the foot of the 
white man, and that poor Jim 
glanced down at the talisman 
that had opened for him the 
door of fame, love, and suc- 
cess within the wall of forests 
fringed with white foam, within 
the coast that under the western 
sun looks like the very strong- 
hold of the night. Doramin, 
struggling to keep his feet, 
made with his two supporters 
a swaying, tottering group; his 
little eyes stared with an ex- 
pression of mad pain, of rage, 
with a ferocious glitter, which 
the bystanders noticed, and 
then, while Jim stood—stiff- 
ened and with bared head in 
the light of torches looking 
him straight in the face —he 
clung heavily with his left arm 
round the neck of a bowed 
youth, and lifting deliberately 
his right, shot his son’s friend 
through the chest. 

“The crowd, which had 
fallen apart behind Jim as soon 
as Doramin had raised his hand, 
rushed tumultuously forward 
after the shot. They say that 
the white man sent right and 
left at all those faces a proud 
and unflinching glance. Then 
with his hand over his lips he 
fell forward, dead, 


“And that’s the end. He 
passes away under a cloud, in- 
scrutable at heart, forgotten, 
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unforgiven, and excessively ro- 
mantic. Not in the wildest 
days of his boyish visions could 
he have seen the alluring shape 
of such an extraordinary suc- 
cess! For it may very well be 
that in the short moment of 
his last proud and unflinching 
glance, he had beheld the face 
of that opportunity which, like 
an Eastern bride, had come 
veiled to his side. 

“But we can see him, an ob- 
scure conqueror of fame, tearing 
himself out of the arms of a 
jealous love at the sign, at the 
call of his exalted egoism. He 
goes away from a living woman 
to celebrate his pitiless wedding 
with a shadowy ideal of con- 
duct. Is he satisfied — quite, 
now, I wonder? We ought to 
know. He is one of us—and 
have I not stood up once, like 
an evoked ghost, to answer for 
his eternal constancy? Was 
I so very wrong after all? 
Now, he is no more, there are 
days when the reality of his 
existence comes to me with an 
immense, with an overwhelm- 
ing force; and yet upon my 
honour there are moments too 
when I believe him to have 
been only a disembodied spirit 
astray amongst the passions of 
this earth—surrendering him- 
self faithfully to the claim of 
his own world of shades. 

“Who knows? He is gone, 
inscrutable at heart, and the 
poor girl is leading a sort of 
soundless, inert life in Stein’s 
house. Stein has aged greatly 
of late. He feels it himself, and 
says often that he is ‘ preparing 
to leave all this; preparing to 
leave, . . .’ while he waves his 
hand sadly at his butterflies,” 
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THE CINQUE PORTS. 


THERE are in these islands 
some happy regions whose local 
history is a national possession. 
One such is the tract of land in 
the south-east corner of Eng- 
land which was engrossed by 
the Liberties of the Cinque 
Ports. The white cliffs of that 
littoral have been “a lure to all 
the hawks of Europe.” All 
who have invaded us, and in- 
numerable others beaten off in 
making the attempt, steered 
for this strategical shore. Set- 
ting sail from a harbour on the 
opposite side of the Channel, 
probably Boulogne, Cesar 
landed in Britain, near Walmer 
according to most, according 
to others somewhere between 
Hythe and Pevensey. Mr 
Hueffer, the latest historian of 
the Ports, whose handsome and 
elaborate work! is the occasion 
of this article, inclines to Rom- 
ney Marsh, and supports his 
opinion with sensible and most 
unpedantic argument. Follow- 
ing the Roman eagles came 
Hengist and Cnut. Later, the 
Norman landed at Pevensey, 
and at Hastings forced the 
road to the capital. Since 
then the Ports have been the 
objective of many projected in- 
vasions. It was at Boulogne, 
within sight of them, that Na- 
poleon assembled his flotilla for 
our subjugation ; and if we are 
to believe the sensation-mongers, 
France is at this moment pre- 
paring to swoop down upon 


darkness of an 


them in the 
opportune November night, 
and Boulogne, it seems, is to 
be fortified against the rejuv- 
enescent might of Dover. 

From their strategical im- 
portance it followed that upon 
the Ports was laid the burden 
of keeping invaders at bay. 
They held the shore for the 
Romans against piratical hordes. 
In turn they gave their service 
in men and ships to the Saxon, 
and to the Norman conqueror 
of the Saxon. For several 
centuries their navy was Eng- 
land’s navy, “the medieval 
equivalent, the child-father, of 
the fleet-in-being of to-day.” 
When they ceased to furnish a 
fleet for England, they still 
supplied her with the nucleus 
of one. They were self-con- 
stituted wardens of the Channel, 
and as such were sometimes 
pirates, and only sometimes 
police. But they always kept 
the nation from under a for- 
eigner’s yoke. That was their 
chiefest service, in reward for 
which they were given the 
privileges of self-government 
and untaxed trade that have 
stamped them with their in- 
dividual character. They were, 
in a word, as Matthew Paris 
said of one of them, “clavis et 
repagulum totius regni” — the 
key and lock of the whole realm ; 
and their annalist, accordingly, 
is fortunate in writing a chapter 
of national history. 





1 The Cinque Ports: An Historical and Descriptive Record. By Ford Madox 


Hueffer. William Blackwood & Sons. 





With Illustrations by William Hyde. 
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As a local chronicler (if we 
may be pardoned applying the 
term to him for a moment), Mr 
Hueffer is admirably equipped. 
He has the indispensable quali- 
fication of affection for his sub- 
ject. “Ce coin du monde que 
j'aime d’un amour physique,” he 
writes; and his chapter on 
Winchelsea, for example, bears 
out the fervid avowal. With 
affection goes knowledge. His 
acquaintance with the Ports 
and the Portsmen, their history, 
manners, and appearances, is 
intimate and varied. He 
sketches them in with broad 
and essential lines, and is 
critical in the use of details, 
as only one with easy command 
of his subject can be. Local 
and national are so indissoluble 
in the story of the Ports, that 
in their case countryside lore 
is a wider historical learning. 
Mr Hueffer, therefore, has that 
qualification for the larger 
history which is written in 
their chronicles. But he is not 
without the “ proper vanities 
mixed with sincere veritie” 
which William Lambarde, an 
earlier topographer of the 
Kentish shore, frequently quoted 
by Mr Hueffer, looked to find 
in every writer of national 
history. It is Mr Hueffer’s 
“vanitie” to coax himself into 
a lament for the ancient days, 
and he is too hard-headed to 
be very successful in it. The 
“front” at Hastings frets his 
sensitive sentiment. There are 
things about the “ fronts” along 
that whole coast very trying 
even to those of us who cannot 
claim to love it dun amour 
physique. But no man from 
the “Sheeres” could state with 
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more admirable sense than does 
Mr Hueffer their service to the 
nation in ministering to the 
health of even the uncongenial 
folk in it. The Ports, as ports, 
being dead, on his own show- 
ing, why should he grudge us 
them as watering-places, which 
are all gain? A personal regret, 
indeed, would be only natural, 
and his description of Folke- 
stone, for example, is very good 
banter; but he ought not to 
indulge a supercilious mood 
towards his own day which is 
mainly affected, we have ob- 
served, in certain youthful 
pseudo-zsthetic coteries. We 
gather that Mr Hueffer dis- 
approves of our Imperial spirit. 
Well, the worst that could be 
said of it is that it is remark- 
ably like the spirit that filled the 
Portsmen. Mr Hueffer is under 
no delusion about it. “Sturdy 
villains” he calls the Rye 
men, if we remember aright; 
yet his volume is a memorial 
to their service and worth. 
From such a philosopher, yearn- 
ing to cultivate a wise contem- 
plation in any Cinque Port 
cloister undefiled as yet by 
Cockney foot, we might look 
for a saner appreciation of his 
contemporaries than that con- 
tained, say, in the chapter on 
Dover, with its rather petulant 
nonsense about the “loud 
bangs” of 81-ton guns, 

This apart, we have nothing 
save praise for Mr Hueffer’s 
book. The singularly scanty 
literature of the Cinque Ports 
includes Captain Montagu Bur- 
rows volume in the Historic 
Town Series, a learned and 
concise piece of work which it 
would be difficult to excel on 
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its own lines. But Mr Hueffer’s 
is quite another book. It is 
more intimate, more individual. 
“TJ have lived within the Liber- 
ties of one or other of the Five 
Ports since I can remember,” 
he writes, “and ever since I 
can remember the glamour of 
their name has been upon me.” 
Some of the glamour is upon 
us as we read him. In effect- 
ing this, he is greatly aided by 
the many beautiful drawings 
of Mr William Hyde, some of 
them illustrations in the text, 
others—some fourteen — full- 
page photogravures. Mr Hyde 
also has an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Ports, and there- 
by has known how to give us 
artistic representations of them 
without any sacrifice of topo- 
graphical accuracy. His aim, 
like Mr MHueffer’s own, has 
been to interpret the inmost 
character of the Ports, and to 
render them in their proper 
atmosphere. In this he has 
been successful throughout a 
wide range of effects. At one 
extreme the bold plate “ Dover,” 
treated with broad contrasts of 
light and shade, realises the 
strength and grandeur of that 
Port, commanded by the castle 
upon the cliff. At the other 
is “Rye,” a poetical rendering 
of the picturesque medieval 
Town outlined with its peace- 
ful contours against the waning 
day. It is not possible for us 
to enumerate here all the draw- 
ings in which Mr Hyde, with 
striking talent, gives back the 
spirit of his subject, but we may 
mention as especially successful 
“Winchelsea,” “New Romney 
and Marsh,” “Sandwich Flats ” 
(in which we look across the 
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flats to where the old town 
among the dunes lies shadowed 
under a sun setting in a stormy 
sky), and “ Moonrise, Winchel- 
sea Marshes” —these among 
the photogravures ; and “ Wal- 
mer Castle” and “ Dymchurch 
and Sea- Wall” among the 
drawings reproduced by pro- 
cess. It is our pleasant duty 
to congratulate Mr Hyde on 
his large share in the produc- 
tion of a work to which we can 
give the highest praise that it 
is possible to give it—that it is 
entirely worthy of its subject. 
The salient characteristics of 
the confederacy of the Five 
Ports can best be discovered in 
following the fortunes of its 
individual members. And first 
Hastings, Premier of the Ports, 
which supplied the Speaker for 
their Parliaments until Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Act swept away 
all that was left of the medieval 
institution. An older Hastings 
—most probably more than one 
—lies buried in the sea. The 
Britons may have had a settle- 
ment here. They were dwellers 
on the sea-verges of thick 
woods, and there was wood at 
Hastings in their day. The 
forest of Andred topped Fair- 
light Hill. It supplied the 
wood for the ships which 
Hastings built for her services, 
and a portion of it at least 
survived in the heyday of Win- 
chelsea’s glory, which came 
later. The disappearance of 
the forest under the axe was a 
contributory cause of the silt- 
ing up of the harbours, which 
was the ruin of the Ports. The 
main cause was the action of 
wind and tide which is ex- 
plained by what Mr Burrows 
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has called “the Law of the 
Eastward Drift.” 


“Tn normal years” (so Mr Hueffer 
describes it) “the prevailing winds of 
this district, the strongest winds, are 
those that blow from the south-west. 
One may see it in the growth of the 
trees, in the inclination of the herb- 
age. Acting on the waters on the 
narrow seas, this sequence of winds 
causes the tides setting from west to 
east to be swifter, more potent as 
bearers of flotsam and jetsam, than 
those which set from east to west. 
Thus the sands and shingles of the 
sea-bottom are carried up and strewn 
along the coast by the rising tides, 
but are little affected by the retiring 
waves. Selecting some shallow on 
the shore or in the offing of a bay, 
the sea casts its shingle on it, in its 
lea. This mass forms a breakwater 
in whose eastern shelter the shingle 

roceeds to collect until it stretches 
in a long line from east to west, 
forming a beach right across the 
mouth of the bay. . Where a 
river exists behind this beach barrier, 
an opening gives its waters exit for 
just so long as the waters of the 
stream have power to scour a channel 
and to keep the bar from forming 
an unbreakable barrier. When the 
river no longer has this power, the 
alluvial soil that it brings down 
helps to close up the exit, to form 
more or less dry land behind the 
bank of shingle. When the old river 
mouth is no longer practicable, the 
river changes its course, and breaks 
an opening for itself at some other 
point in the shore of the bay.” 


Such is the law of the east- 
ward drift which, in the play 
of check and countercheck, has 
remodelled the contours of that 
coast, thrown out the nose of 
Dungeness into the Channel, 
and left the ancient Port of 
Sandwich a little town in the 
midst of golf-links. All the 
Ports suffered from it. Dover, 
which appears to be an excep- 
tion, in reality furnishes the 
most striking illustration of its 
power, because of the large 
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draft made on the national 
money for the maintenance of 
a harbour there. The first of 
the Ports to decline was Hast- 
ings, though Hastings never 
lost the Premiership which was 
acknowledged hers under the 
Normans, — not even when 
Dover challenged it only the 
other day. Hastings was the 
Norman member of the Con- 
federacy. She flourished in the 
light of the Conqueror’s smile. 
The other Ports, to their ad- 
vantage in the main, came 
under the ecclesiastic tutelage 
of Canterbury ; she, less happily, 
under the lordship of the Abbots 
of Fécamp. Indeed there had 
been close ties between the men 
of Hastings and the towns of 
the Seine in early Saxon times, 
and Mr Hueffer tells us that 
there exists a rather amusing 
correspondence, under date 
1855, between the mayor of 
Saint Valery sur Somme, the 
little Norman town from which 
the Conqueror set sail for 
England, and the mayor of 
Hastings about the reopening 
of the old commercial inter- 
course ! 

As Hastings declined, Win- 
chelsea and Rye, one after the 
other, increased in importance. 
These were not of the Five 
Ports (which were Hastings, 
Romney, Hythe, Sandwich, and 
Dover), but only “Antient 
Towns.” It is one opinion that 
by that name was meant that 
they were the oldest of the 
Cinque Ports; another is, that 
they were as old as they, but 
not of them. The latter, with 
the addition that they were 
included in the federation by 
Edward I., is perhaps the most 
generally accepted theory ; but 
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there seems to be grounds for 
believing that charters earlier 
than Edward’s day gave Rye, 
at least, the privileges of the 
happy estate. The origin of 
the Cinque Ports is a subject 
on which there is mickle din 
of argument and little ’oo of 
evidence. How far was the 
confederacy an issue of the 
older government of the Comes 
littoris Saxonici? Or was it 
not Roman at all, but a some- 
what approximate institution 
arising out of similar needs; 
or at most an imitation in some 
degree of the more ancient pre- 
cedent? Mr Hueffer sets out 
the various arguments clearly 
and fairly in an interesting 
appendix. Sufficient to say 
that he himself inclines to the 
Edward I. solution, which, it 
appears, he had arrived at 
before reading Mr Round, and 
holds in spite of its almost 
involving acceptance of Mr 
Round’s views that the cus- 
tomals of the individual Ports 
were at least strongly modified 
by clauses borrowed from the 
communes of Picardy. And on 
this point he makes this inter- 
esting observation :— 


“Tt may be worth calling to mind 
that a very exact parallel to the or- 
ganisation of the Ports long existed 
on the southern borders of Russia, 
and still exists along the Central 
Asiatic roads to Siberia. I refer to 
the settlements of Cossacks — settle- 
ments which were and are strictly 
communistic in the modern accepta- 
tion of the word. Mutatis mutandis, 
their general characteristics of organi- 
sation seem to me to be considerably 
closer in resemblance to the organisa- 
tion of the Ports than was that of 
the communes of Picardy. Stated in 
brief, their duties were: to protect 
the borders, occasionally of Poland, 
but generally of Great Russia, against 
the invasions of freebooters ; for this 


purpose they were bound to find a 
stated number of horses and accoutre- 
ments, these horses, &c., in times of 
peace being used for the purposes of 
the community. In return they were 
(and are in so far as the oath of a 
Czar secures it them) accorded ab- 
solute self-government and definite 
trading and territorial rights. Now 
I must, of course, not be regarded as 
wishing to imply that the Ports de- 
rived their organisation from the 
Cossacks of the Ural, or the Cossacks 
from the Ports. But I wish to em- 
phasise the fact that the general 
evolution of the Ports was so simple 
and so severely logical that it is not 
absolutely necessary to go for a par- 
allel to a land where they may or 
may not manage things better.” 


Winchelsea, at any rate, was 
Edward I.’s town, planned and 
built by him; and how excel- 
lently planned and built we are 
to realise, says Mr Hueffer, on 
learning that to-day Winchel- 
sea and London are the two 
only unreformed corporations 
in the kingdom. We do not 
take his point, quite; but at 
least it is interesting to know 
that Winchelsea elects its 
mayor, barons, and jurats in 
solemn secrecy on Whit-Mon- 
day, and not on the 9th of 
November. So that “Little 
London” (as Elizabeth gibingly 
named it) is even less a reformed 
corporation than London the 
great. The foundation of Rye, 
again, is “wrop in mystery.” 
We note one suggestion—that 
the rock on which it is built 
was originally a net-drying 
station — merely in order to 
glance at the connection of 
Yarmouth with the Cinque 
Ports. The portsmen, in the 
van of our fishermen as of our 
navigators,—they were incom- 
parable foul-weather seamen,— 
early followed the herring 
shoals off the East Anglian 
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coast, and they found a place 
for drying their nets suitably 
on the shingle and mud banks 
at the mouth of the Yare. In 
course of time they had estab- 
lished a flourishing Michaelmas 
fishery fair there, and out of 
this fair sprang the notorious 
“Yarmouth feud.” For the 
city of Yarmouth, which had 
grown up around the fisher- 
men’s huts, and had been given 
a charter and incorporated, 
disputed the merely prescrip- 
tive rights claimed by the 
barons of the Ports. The 
portsmen were ugly customers 
to tackle on such a point, the 
Yarmouth men were “siccar,” 
and so there waged for a cen- 
tury or two a feud, bloody 
after the manner of these days, 
which all the tact of various 
kings could not patch up. It 
was the clearest sign of the 
decline of the Ports when, in 
the middle of the seventeenth 
century, they abandoned the 
Yarmouth fair where for some 
hundreds of years they had en- 
tertained men of all countries. 
But to return to the “ An- 
tient Towns.” Mr Hueffer is 
nowhere so good as in his 
descriptions of the Ports,— 
their appearances to the eye, 
always supposing the eye in 
question to have artistic per- 
ceptiveness. Let us reproduce 
here, therefore, from among the 
many pen-pictures that adorn 


- the volume, two of Winchelsea 


and of Rye, the one the model, 
the other the typical, medieval 
town :— 


“T know of no place more prodigal 
of pleasant impressions than this old 
town, which offers itself so open to 
the sky upon its little hill. Consider 
it beneath a summer sun and it recalls 


the May-day riot of colour and bright 
laughter of a medieval township, 
Under a grey sky it will make you 
ponder on the cracks and crannies of 
the castles of the old time before us. 
Here the Georgian, Elizabethan, and 
the Early English crumble into one 
harmony of grey and red and russet. } 

“Go out from the place, down the 
sea hill, and looking back from the 
marsh you will see the Antient Town 
from its most striking side. A steep 
road that once led up from the quays 
ascends to the Strand Gate. This 
road cuts diagonally (cater is the local 
word) the green girdle of hill on 
which the town stands. On the far 
left there is a mass of green leafage ; 
then a low grey wall, a grey, red- 
roofed house with its garden cutting 
up the side of the hill; then the 
majestic old gate itself—a grey patch, 
picked out with the green tracery of 
climbing plants; then a fretted, 
peaked, and gabled red line of roofs, 
dominating a profusion of foliage. 
This—with a gay blue sky above and 
the sunlight bringing out the red of 
the roofs—is the Winchelsea that 
forms the background of Millais’s 
picture of the ‘ Blind Girl.’ 

“ Edward I. arbitrarily laid out the 
streets in right angles and placed the 
houses in blocks of two and a half 
acres each. The plan sounds un- 
promisingly transatlantic, but, as a 
matter of fact, those cunning medi- 
eval builders knew how to render it 
spectacularly excellent. To such an 
extent is this the case that, although 
at present, save for the Court Hall 
and the church, not one of all the old 
buildings now remains, the impression 
made by houses that at oldest are 
comparatively modern is incompar- 
ably more medieval than that made 
by many much older towns. This is 
perhaps because the old lines of the 
streets have been adhered to. They 
run north and south and east and 
west, not too rigidly straight, either 
as regards their faces or their roofs. 
It is sible that when Edward’s 
chancellor, the great Bishop of Ely, 
ruled those straight lines on his plan, 
he did not foresee that he was giving 
scope for effects of light and shade 
for us to admire centuries after his 
uncompromising pen had drawn its 
last stroke. Yet even now at sunset 
the sun shoots level rays right down 
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the streets and along the faces of the 
houses as it does nowhere else. The 
shadows have a — liquid effect, 
the moisture of the evening mists 
seeming to split the light up and 
shower it about even in the deep 
shade that the town casts out on to 
the marshes seawards.” 


And Rye — Rye to which 
Thackeray sent Denis Duval 
to school :— 


“ Rye hasa number of mists to come 
to the aid of its picturesqueness. I 
remember one day seeing the town 
on a hot summers morning when 
the mists swirled all round the base 
of the hill. The roofs of the higher 
houses and the whole of the church 
stood up over a purple cloud. The 
sort of thing has been described time 
and again , writers who concern 
themselves with mountainous foreign 
districts; indeed I have often enough 
myself seen similar sights, but never 
anything so clear, so red and blue 
and purple and golden, so sparkling 
and toy-like. .. .” 


On the central Ports, Rom- 
ney and Hythe, Mr Hueffer 
has written one of the most 
interesting chapters in his 
book—perhaps the most inter- 
esting. Romney itself is not 
particularly notable. It can- 
not lay claim to the greatest 
of antiquities, so far as founda- 
tion goes. Nor was it, like 
Dover and Rye, a_ national 
port of embarkation for the 
Continent and for pilgrimages, 
or possessed of an international 
trade, though its trade was far 
from inconsiderable. What 
Romney was, it was by virtue 
of being the port of the Marsh. 
The Marsh, at the time of 
Cesar’s landing, must have 
been a fine and well-sheltered 
harbour. The eastward drift 
was at work, and the Romans 
aided it, working for the re- 
clamation of lands and not for 


the preservation of harbours. 
Whether therein they showed 
themselves the “careful and 
provident people” Sir Thomas 
Browne found them in this 
very connection, is another 
matter. The Christ Church 
monks persevered with the 
“innings” of the marsh lands, 
whereupon the silting up of 
the harbour proceeded with 
greater speed. Mr MHueffer 
makes it clear that the marsh- 
men owed much to Christ 
Church rule. He makes it 
quite clear, also, that their 
staple industry was smuggling. 
To the introduction of wealth 
by its means he attributes the 
fine Georgian houses through- 
out the Marsh, and the com- 
parative flourishing of towns 
like Romney and, more especi- 
ally, Lydd. Of the owlers, 
traders, and later  contra- 
bandists—sturdy villains in- 
deed!—he draws a stirring 
picture, which has a pendant 
in his sympathetic sketch of 
the more placid peasantry 
that in the neighbourhood of 
Romney and Hythe form the 
mass of the descendants of 
the Portsmen. 

In writing of Hythe, the 
author touches more particu- 
larly on the interesting subject 
of the courts and customals of 
the Ports. The confederacy em- 
braced, besides the Five Ports 
and two Antient Towns, eight 
corporate members and a score 
of non-corporate. Some of 


these corporate members were 
important places, — Deal and 
Faversham, for example,—while 
many of the non-corporate have 
long ago entirely vanished. The 
old Court of Shepway, which 
gave the law for the whole body, 
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became gradually a Court of 
Appeal, presided over by the 
Lord Warden, who in time 
came to be himself the Court, 
sitting in Dover. As Shepway 
changed in character, concern- 
ing itself with foreign relations 
chiefly, the assembly of Brod- 
hull assumed the adminstration 
of internal matters, and de- 
termined the cess and service 
of ships to be imposed upon 
the different Ports. But the 
constitution and evolution of 
the courts opens up a wide 
and interesting inquiry, which 
our space will not allow us 
to enter upon. 

Still less will it permit of 
our following the fortunes of 
Dover and Sandwich, with 


their “tremendous” historic 
associations, as Mr Hueffer 
rightly calls them; or of 


quoting more adequately his 
impressionist description of the 
silent town among the sand- 


hills :— 


“Then, again, the sense of orienta- 
tion of Sandwich seems to be totally 
undeveloped. The streets of an or- 
dinary English town are moderately 
crooked; those of Sandwich are 
warped beyond conception—warped 
into elbows, into knees, warped till 
the house-fronts bulge out overhead. 
One sets out to find something—a 
church, or an inn at which last year 
one lodged—but one first finds every- 
thing else in the town. Or again, 
one wishes to make a conscientious 
tour of the town—to traverse all 
its streets. One sets out, and is 
for ever running against the doorstep 
from which one started. It is a look- 
ing-glass town, in short. One masters 
its eccentricities at last, just as did 
Alice in her case, and one spends 
pleasant enough hours of exploration. 
One passes little houses—nearly all 
the houses are little—whose gardens 
have trellised gates, affording glimpses 
of garden mysteries beyond. Their 
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fruit-trees have airs, take the lines 
of those one sees in the gardens of 
foreign inns; children peep through 
the gate-bars as if through convent 
grilles. Or, through the doorways 
one sees windows beyond, little square 
windows with muslin curtains. Little 
old women stand in the doorways, or 
by the windows—little old women 
who ought to be coiffed in white 
linen. ° 
“The uniqueness of Sandwich is 
itself alone. It seems to be a town 
in hiding—a town that would gladly 
be forgotten, gladly be left to itself. 
When one thinks of its former splen- 
dour — when Jamshyd gloried and 
drank deep—one understands this 
well enough. The poor town has a 
soul—a proud soul of the sort that 
causes‘a faded member of the haute 
noblesse to hide for ever within doors. 
Thus Sandwich cowers down, hardiy 
visible, amid its marshes; does not 
flaunt itself on a hill-top as do Rye 
or Winchelsea. It has nothing to be 
ashamed of—the poor town, no need 
to hide itself, but one feels as one 
es it by somewhat of the sym- 
pathetic thrill that moves one when 
through the high-barred gates of his 
chateau one sees the impoverished 
Monsieur de So-and-so wandering 
about a faded jardin anglais. They 
wait, Monsieur le Vidame and the old 
Port, wait for something—for that 
something for which we are all wait- 
ing—for that revolution of the wheel 
that may never come.” 


This is excellently well done. 
It realises the tragic pathos of 
Sandwich which must appeal 
to all of us, must appeal (pace 
Mr Hueffer) even to the mere 
golfer in us; just as many a 
contemned Cockney, on the 
beach at Deal, looking over 
the Goodwins, sees a goodly 
fleet of fighting ships shake 
their sails down Channel. For 
Mr Hueffer cannot persuade us 
that to expect visions from even 
a stockbroker must necessarily 
be to “look for whales in the 
Euxine Sea,” 
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THE RIVAL 


Mr BRODRICK recently de- 
clared in the House of Com- 
mons that “our commercial 
interests in China far exceed 
those of all other nations put 
together.” This statement can- 
not be disputed as a simple 
arithmetical fact, even by 
angry Anglophobists, who, 
on the one man one vote 
principle, claim that every 
European Power, however 
small their shred of interest 
in the Far East, shall each 
exercise an equal influence in 
the fate of an empire which 
comprises one-fourth of the 
population of the world. But 
only those who have had per- 
sonal experience of Anglo- 
Chinese settlements are fully 
aware how far Mr Brodrick 
has understated his case; and 
that the whole tone and tenor, 
as well as the material power, 
of English commerce absol- 
utely swamp those of any other 
nation. In other words, that 
England is first, and the rest 
nowhere. 

In illustration of the fore- 
going I select Shanghai, only 
because our interests are there 
more strongly focussed than 
in other treaty ports, such as 
Amoy, Swatow, Kiuchiang, 
or Hankow, 

It is important to remember 
that the native cities proper, 
however large, are separated 
by the sharpest lines of de- 
marcation from the European 
settlements, however small. On 
first sallying forth into the 
English quarter at Shanghai, 
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‘FOREIGN DEVILS.” 


we seemed to have lighted on 
a collection of small palaces. 
No alternation of houses and 
hovels, of neatness and filth, 
of luxury and squalor, char- 
acteristic of most European 
towns. The private residences, 
the public banks, the wholesale 
warehouses, and even the retail 
shops, were roomy, substantial 
stone edifices, almost hand- 
somely decorated externally, 
and luxuriously fitted up in- 
ternally. Along the whole 
frontage a broad parade called 
the Bund, with a_ beautiful 
expanse of turf, sloped down 
to the Hwangpoo river —the 
great highway where com- 
mercial activity is at its 
highest. Chinese junks and 
sampans— mainly connected 
with English hongs — were 
fussing to and fro in every 
direction; European ocean 
steamers—of which the over- 
whelming majority were Eng- 
lish—were loading or discharg- 
ing freights of the richest and 
most varied merchandise. The 
broad, well-paved streets were 
as busy as an ant-heap. In- 
numerable rickshas carrying 
English employees dashed 
through the thoroughfares ; 
innumerable English agents 
were superintending the stor- 
age of goods; innumerable 
pairs of coolies under English 
supervision, with back-breaking 
burdens suspended between 
bamboo poles, shuffled eagerly 
along to the measure of absurd, 
loud, rhythmical groans; in- 
numerable chit-carriers were 
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hurriedly conveying notes to 
their English masters. When 
we extended our investigations 
to the outside territories of 
our tiny republic, we found 
ourselves in the Chinese sec- 
tion, where a vast number of 
natives had disassociated them- 
selves from the capital city, 
and, rejoicingly submitting to 
English taxation and rule, had 
established themselves under 
the egis of our protection. 
Some had sought that security 
of person and property for 
which they vainly sought else- 
where; some hoped to escape 
from the spite and tyranny 
of their mandarins; and others 
were women, who may be reck- 
oned by thousands, and con- 
cerning whom the least said 
the better. Yet these im- 
migrants, under such unfavour- 
able circumstances, were, on 
the whole, orderly and law- 
abiding: our most rigorous 
punishments were regarded by 
them as the acme of humanity 
and justice compared to the 
tyrannical ferocity of Chinese 
administration. When I at- 
tended a sitting of the mixed 
court of justice, I noticed that 
whatever the sentence passed 
on a Chinese malefactor, the 
culprits invariably evinced signs 
of mixed surprise and ex- 
hilaration at the unexpected 
mildness of the award. Under 
the restrictions of the Anglo- 
Shanghai Board of Works, even 
the poorer native streets con- 
trasted favourably with the 
back-slums of Bethnal Green, 
and in general aspect they 
were superior to the widest 
thoroughfares in the native 
capitals of Canton and Foo- 


chow. The walls were, it is 
true, the thinnest possible shells 
—a 3-inch brick; but a brick 
shell is far superior to the 
normal oriental thick mud and 
dirt crust. Most wonderful 
of all, there was not a garbage- 
heap within nose-shot. The 
principal thoroughfares were 
a marvel to all Celestials: they 
were amply broad, well paved, 
and lighted sometimes with 
gas, sometimes with electric 
lighting, and supplemented 
with swinging paper-lanterns, 
They were patrolled, under 
the provisions of the British 
Defence Committee, by police- 
men in dress and appearance 
the very dittoes of the London 
Cerberus. 

The presence in the flesh of 
the master minds which govern 
this enormous joint community 
was singularly rare. Euro- 
peans here are, in numbers, but 
as a few salmon in a river 
teeming with myriads of min- 
nows; but the tangible evi- 
dences of them were innumer- 
able, and every feature bespoke 
them of Saxon nationality, from 
the lamp-posts and red pillar- 
posts to the ubiquity of that 
extraordinary form of speech 
called Pidgin-English. Pidgin 
—the Chinese pronunciation of 
“business "—is not the imper- 
fect broken jargon of foreigners, 
but a hybrid gibberish of our 
language, interspersed with 
numerous Chinese and Portu- 
guese terms. [For example, 
“chow” is food, and “joss” 
is religion. “Savvy” (Portu- 
guese sabe) means to know; 
“can do,” very well; “no can 
do,” I am unable. The officer 
commanding Royal Artillery is 
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“No. 1 big-gun-man,” and the 
colonel of Engineers is “No.1 
bricklayer-man.” A paddle- 
steamer, in allusion to its visible 
means of propulsion, is “outside- 
walkee-can-see”; a screw is 
“inside - walkee - no - can - see.” 
This patois has become an ab- 
solutely indispensable acquire- 
ment, for I have never yet 
met a Chinaman who could, 
or perhaps would, accurately 
execute an order delivered in 
classical English. It even 
forms a basis of communication 
between natives speaking dif- 
ferent dialects. My Hongkong 
“boy” was totally unable to 
understand the Hankow ser- 
vants in the Chinese language, 
but the two parties easily 
carried on fluent conversations 
in Pidgin. There is not a 
vestige of French, or German, 
or Italian Pidgin. Persons of 
those nationalities are com- 
pelled to transact their busi- 
ness with the inhabitants by 
English Pidgin. As for Euro- 
pean languages proper, I seldom 
found them of avail in any of 
the numerous localities in China 
which I visited, saving in Portu- 
guese Macao. This universality 
of the English language, cor- 
rupted though it be, is surely 
irrefragable evidence of the 
overwhelming preponderance of 
English influence, English in- 
terests, and English rights. 
At Shanghai we had the 
concrete representation of our 
rule in a Council of nine, and 
its organisation was a type of 
the simplicity and of the prac- 
tical, vigorous efficiency with 
which Englishmen—and Eng- 
lishmen alone—are wont to ad- 
minister so successfully their 
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self - government in the Far 
East. It comprised a chair- 
man, who, to all intents and 
purposes, was President of the 
Republic ; a vice-chairman, and 
seven members who were elected 
annually, but were eligible for 
re-election. The franchise was 
open to every European adult 
rated to the extent of £100 
a-year, The Council assembled 
in conclave once a-week, and 
the minutes of its proceedings 
were published. At the end of 
the financial year a sitting was 
held, which was freely open to 
the public, and on which occa- 
sion were stated the various 
measures, executive and finan- 
cial, which had been adopted 
during the past year, the ex- 
isting state of the Treasury, 
and the Budget for the next 
twelve months. The Council 
was, moreover, divided into 
three working committees — 
one for finance, one for public 
works, and one for watch and 
police. 

So much for English Shang- 
hai. Now let us examine the 
condition and weigh the merits 
of American, German, and 
French Shanghai. If the just 
extent of rights may in any 
degree be measured by the in- 
terests at stake, the claims of 
the nations in question must 
be admitted of infinitesimal 
minuteness. The small Amer- 
ican settlement locally called 
Honkiew, marked out by a 
narrow creek, is a long strag- 
gling strip: it bore no propor- 
tion to the English area, was 
only half occupied, but was 
fairly prosperous. The business 
was of mushroom growth, in- 
adequately developed, and di- 
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rected towards one single aim 
—money-making — irrespective 
of a sound and permanent 
basis of administration. Large 
pretentious buildings, without 
any features of detail, sug- 
gested commercial enterprises 
which might result in enor- 
mous wealth, or in wholesale 
bankruptcy, without any me- 
dium. The main street, am- 
bitiously called Broadway, con- 
tained an excellent hotel and 
a few flourishing shops, The 
majority of the holders were 
Chinese, and had accumulated 
their somewhat trumpery wares 
in true Yankee store fashion, 
the principal dealer proclaim- 
ing his name as “Chop-dollar 
Jack ”—+.e., Honest John. The 
American concessionists had, 
however, tacitly recognised their 
dwarfdom by partly merging 
their administration into that 


of the English. 


The Germans, few in num- 


bers and unimportant in 
wealth, had attempted to 
establish the rigid bureau- 
cracy of their Vaterland in 
a small poor area. Though 
without any recognised con- 
cession of land, they had man- 
aged to maintain their indi- 
viduality, and had attained 
very moderate prosperity ; but 
to measure their interests and 
possessions with those of Eng- 
land would be a parallel to 
measuring an acre with a pair 
of calipers. 

French Shanghai, however, 
calls for more detailed notice, 
because of its comparatively 
large area, because the de- 
mands of the nation are more 
inflated and quarrelsome than 
those of any other, and be- 
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cause, through the failure of 
colonising enterprise in this 
region, they have furnished 
an interesting and instructive 
object -lesson of “how not to 
do it.” 

In the course of my explora- 
tion of the British settlement, 
I passed abstractedly over a 
narrow stream and bridge, and 
in an instant was roused into 
a consciousness that the scene 
had changed. All was languid 
and unenterprising. Where 
was the business activity, 
where the handsome mansions, 
and where the throng of pop- 
ulace which I had hitherto 
encountered? “Rue Montau- 
ban” and “Quai des Fossés” 
met my eyes, while “voulez- 
vous croire” and “sapristi” 
struck my ears, and I became 
aware that I had wandered 
into the spiritless, unprosper- 
ous French concession. The 
two settlements were side by 
side, with every possible iden- 
tity of circumstance and equal- 
ity of advantages; yet our 
success could scarcely be sur- 
passed, their failure scarcely 
exceeded. At Shanghai they 
seemed unable to modify their 
system of administration and 
business, suitable in Normandy 
and Auvergne, to meet the 
altered and inexorable require- 
ments of the Far East: they 
tried to introduce a fraction 
of France, and failed. Their 
rule was imperious, autocratic, 
and yet injudiciously paternal. 
Enterprise and independence 
were strangled; wealth and 
the producers of wealth drifted 
into another habitat, with the 
remarkable feature of a steady 
flow of the French population 
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from this atrophied district 
into the flourishing English 
concession. 

Failure in Shanghai seems 
due to the innate characteristics 
of the French disposition. The 
very sergents de ville were ab- 
surdly fish out of water. Their 
legal watchword, “Il est dé- 
fendu,” was amusingly out 
of place here. The Chinese 
chattered and could not com- 
prehend ; the English mock- 
ingly grinned and would not 
obey ; the officers of State 
looked outraged and woe-be- 
gone, but were perforce silent. 
These officials, addressed in 
their own tongue, opened the 
floodgates of their garrulity. 
They feelingly expatiated on 
their sensations of isolation, on 
their aversion to a country so 
dissimilar to la Belle France, 


and on their longings—fatal 
feature in a colonist—to return 
to the land of their fathers. 


Again, at long intervals 
native rowdyism breaks forth 
into a spasmodic ebullition, 
which we English quell with 
a body of police dealing in- 
discriminate whacks all round. 
But the French, with a vast 
amount of turmoil, turn out 
all their employees with rifles 
—unlike ourselves, they have 
no volunteer corps—and fire 
with cruel precipitancy on the 
mob, thus engendering much 
bad blood among the European 
community generally. 

Many years ago, a new road 
having been marked out to 
run through a joss-house, the 
Chinese population became 
turbulent. A little timely con- 
cession, even a few conciliatory 
words, would have calmed 
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them down; instead of which 
the French rushed to arms, 
and, with little semblance of 
leadership, they charged down 
the street, bayoneting on their 
way innocent wayfarers, and 
finishing up with a rain of 
bullets. 

Quitting the sombre, unpros- 
perous-looking main thorough- 
fare, garden-less and Bund-less, 
lining the river, I struck into 
some squalid side-streets. Every 
external was suggestive of an 
effete provincial French town. 
There were few shops, and those 
few had scarcely any customers. 
Dinginess, dulness, and depres- 
sion of trade reigned through- 
out,—half - filled stores, semi- 
tenanted residences, and thin 
traffic. In the port their ships 
were comparatively few in 
number, and their shipping 
business of an attenuated 
nature. 

Notwithstanding French fail- 
ure at Shanghai, where others 
have succeeded, involving com- 
mercial atrophy, inefficient ad- 
ministration, and a minimum of 
general interests in the destiny 
of the country, French poli- 
ticians angrily and clamorously 
recently demanded, on senti- 
mental grounds of national 
self-love, equal authority in 
the adjustment of measures 
with which practically they are 
but slightly concerned. Fail- 
ing this concession, they re- 
sented the measures contem- 
plated by the English for 
safeguarding not only their 
own property, but for pro- 
tecting the lives of their own 
families. They professed them- 
selves insulted by the mere 
proposal of landing an English 
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force to aid in the defence of 
the English settlement. If 
this objection be considered 
valid, a loafing labourer may 
with equal reason claim to 
interfere with the hard-working 
and successful farmer in the 
tillage of his own broad acres. 

I have endeavoured to de- 
pict a type of English success 
and prosperity in the East 
attained within a period of 
little more than fifty years. 
I now purpose describing the 
Portuguese settlement at Macao 
—pronounced Ma-cOw—as an 
instance of the failure of 
other Europeans, notwith- 
standing more favourable nat- 
ural conditions, and after a 
possession of little less than 
350 years. 

We had barely steamed out 
of Hongkong harbour ere I 
realised that I was being 
brought into association with 
a population coerced by soldiers 
and rifles instead of being re- 
strained by English adminis- 
tration and moral power. In 
large coasting steamers it is 
rightly deemed prudent to take 
precautions against a sudden 
piratical uprising of the natives 
on board; but in this English- 
owned and officered vessel, 
crowded with Macao Chinese 
rabble, the measures were 
appropriate for defence against 
a gang of desperate murderers 
or for the custody of a col- 
lection of raging wild beasts. 
An array of rifles and re- 
volvers, bearing a _ printed 
placard “loaded,” and ready 
for instant use, was ranged 
around the saloon and at the 
foot of the companion-ladders ; 





small piles of cartridges were 
heaped up in various conven- 
ient corners, available to be 
snatched up at a moment’s 
notice; while elsewhere were 
dispersed bayonets, swords, and 
handcuffs. A sentinel, holding 
a drawn cutlass and _begirt 
with a belt carrying a loaded 
six-shooter, was anxiously star- 
ing down the gratings which 
shut off the coolies from the 
Europeans. Like an outpost 
sentry, watchful for his life 
and for the lives of his com- 
rades, he never remitted his 
lookout during the entire voy- 
age, and was ready to shout 
out to the passengers a warn- 
ing at any symptom of gather- 
ing or conspiracy amongst the 
Macao natives. Barred below 
were about 200 of these vil- 
lainous-looking fellows. When 
the sentry was relieved after 
a spell of half an hour, his 
successor cautiously crawled up 
the companion-ladder, unlocked 
the heavily barred grating, and 
slipped quickly through, in the 
manner of a lion-tamer escap- 
ing from the cage. Experience 
proves that these precautions 
are by no means superfluous. 

After four or five hours’ 
threading the rugged islets 
beautifying this vicinity, we ap- 
proached Macao, which, viewed 
from the roadstead, is very 
attractive, and rather resembles 
a seaside watering- place in 
Portugal than any locality in 
China. Its general feature is a 
curved line of European build- 
ings, bounded by a prado and 
sea-wall, and flanked by forts 
commanding the roadstead. 
There is no anchorage in the 
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frontage, and large vessels can- 
not approach the shore nearer 
than four miles ; so we steamed 
round to the back of the pro- 
montory, of which a lineal mile 
is claimed by Portugal, and 
which is connected with the 
mainland by a 100-yards-broad 
isthmus, up a typically muddy 
Chinese creek, passed several 
large native junks, all armed 
with small antique carronades 
designed to beat off the dreaded 
and ever-present pirates, and 
disembarked at a fairly busy 
quay. There was in the settle- 
ment but one hotel which an 
Englishman would find prefer- 
able to a Whitechapel doss- 
house. It was kept by a 
Chinaman, and was less dirty 
and repugnant than under the 
circumstances one would have 
dared to hope; but the estab- 
lishment was Portuguese all 
over—table @ héte, billiard-room, 
furniture, prints, and ornaments 
represented a mixture of veneer, 
bad workmanship, and worse 
taste. 

Yet even here we discerned 
traces of English nationality 
strangely ill-assorted with the 
surroundings, The pictures 
were Woodcock and Retriever, 
the Coronation of Queen Vic- 
toria, and the Trial of Lord 
Strafford. 

In exploring the town, the 
Spain and Portugal of the 
other end of the world seemed 
to be reproduced, or rather bur- 
lesqued, under my very eyes. 
Here were the Rua do Sé, the 
Largo do Senado, and the Plaza 
de la Praia Grande. The walls 


were distempered with the pale 
blue, yellow, and green tints 
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characteristic of Southern 
Europe, and _ the balconies 


with their jalousies were of 
Lisbon pattern. The marine 
prado and gardens were laid 
out with uncompromising rows 
of trees, with stucco-edged beds 
and walks, and with an absence 
of the springy turf which Eng- 
lish gardening alone produces. 
The barracks and parade-ground 
were as ugly as is their wont 
nearly all the world over ; but, 
in lieu of their accustomed 
vivacity, they were melancholy 
with a pall of listlessness, almost 
of lifelessness. A few sentries 
were lounging in _ batteries 
armed mainly with entirely 
obsolete guns; a few officers 
were hanging vacuously about 
their cercle, prostrate with their 
fruitless efforts to kill time. 
The police officials, the way- 
farers, both men and women, 
and even the crowd of beggars 
with their whine, “ Por l’amor 
de Dios, senhor,” were not 
merely Portuguese whose home 
edges had been blunted by the 
wear and tear of a new country, 
climate, and conditions—they 
were Portuguese fresh from the 
Lisbon mint. As the bugle 
sounded the dinner-call, “‘ The 
roast Jews of old Portugal,” or 
whatever may correspond to 
“The roast beef of old Eng- 
land,” an artillery officer, set 
free from his duties, entered 
into conversation with me, as 
a comrade, in so far that we 
were both gunners. His tour 
of service at Macao was des- 
tined to extend over two years, 
and he spoke of his sojourn 
with a depth of depression, and 
as a grievous calamity unre- 
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lieved by a single ray of light, 
such as interest in travel, the 
pleasures of sport, the value of 
experience, or even the cheerful 
performance of duty. Above 
all, the Chinese were con- 
spicuous for their absence save 
for a few chair or ’ricksha 
coolies. This was in very re- 
markable contradistinction to 
all English-settlement thorough- 
fares, at Canton and elsewhere, 
which were bubbling over with 
a seething mass of shouting, 
hurrying, nearly nude, yellow 
bodies. In Macao almost the 
only sign of street life was in 
the shape of some Portuguese 
loafers, an occasional English 
couple—Macao is the habitual 
honeymoon resort of Hong- 
kong—bound on some recrea- 
tive enterprise, and a few fair 
Saxon children, more coltish 
and happy than the staid, 
black-eyed, sallow-skinned little 
Portuguese. Indeed the climate 
is distinctly more favourable to 
child health than at Hong- 
kong; for the promontory, not 
being similarly shut in by 
mountains, is cooler, and is 
refreshed by a constant and 
delightful sea-breeze. 

The cathedral, large and 
ugly externally, and tawdrily 
bedizened internally, contained 
some striking Spanish-looking 
frescoes, probably not devoid 
of merit. The Inquisition-like 
priests and the mantilla- 
shrouded crones scowled curses 
at the heretic with the same 
hearty venom as at Lisbon. 

The main point of anti- 
quarian interest was centred 
in the cenotaph and garden of 
Camoens, Portugal’s greatest 
poet, and the author of the 
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‘Lusiad.” The surrounding 
tangled masses of palm, ban- 
yan, lychee, and bamboo foliage 
constituted an appropriate and 
charming setting to the me- 
morial, a well-executed bust, 
in juxtaposition with the poet’s 
summer-house. The lengthy 
inscription, which is in Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Italian, Latin, 
and English, records the: main 
features of his life, and adds, 
“A soldier undistinguished by 
the glory of war, he yet en- 
gaged in the struggle of genius 
and in poetical conflicts.” 

In the older and _ poorer 
parts of the town a certain 
number of Chinese had col- 
lected to carry on a business 
which, however, possessed but 
little leaven of the nationality 
of China. Judged by a Euro- 
pean standard, the streets were 
dilapidated, narrow, dirty, and 
malodorous ; though judged by 
a Chinese standard, the houses 
would be considered substantial 
and the thoroughfares splendid. 
Here, as in the other quarters, 
trade and traffic were somno- 
lent, buying and selling next to 
nil. In fact, the Chinese were 
“amongst,” but were not “of,” 
the Portuguese. Contrary to 
the system which prevails in 
English settlements, the inter- 
ests of the natives have not 
been identified with, or made 
to dovetail into, those of their 
masters, nor have their pre- 
judices been conciliated by the 
concession of a special quarter 
with conformable enactments. 
Portuguese guardas  civiles 
watch almost every corner with 
sword and pistol, and there is 
no admixture of the “ Lokung” 
or Hongkong police, where they 
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would be eminently useful, 
among a population concerning 
whom my China “ boy” warns 
me, “Take care pocket. Macao 
man plenty tief, plenty pirate, 
plenty murder.” The very shop 
inscriptions are more European 
than Chinese, one of incessant 
occurrence being “ English first- 
class gaming-house; Caza de 
Fantam de prima classe,” and a 
similar notice in Chinese. These 
hells were a source of much 
gain, and still more disrepute, 
to the local authorities. One 
which .I investigated was an 
absurd parody of its sister 
hell, Monaco, with its hot and 
fetid atmosphere, its ostenta- 
tion of honest dealing and 
order, and its meretricious 
decoration. Instead of green 
baize tables were brown-paper- 
covered planks, around which 
were seated stark-naked Chinese 
croupiers, and for heaps of gold 
were piles of copper “cash.” 
Here, too, were the sullen, 
feverish, crowding gamblers 
and the pushing spectators. 
Baskets of coin worked by 
pulleys were being constantly 
drawn up to, or lowered down 
from, an opening in the upper 
storey—in fact, “up the spout.” 
The favourite game, fantam, is 
childishly simple. The croupier 
withdraws a handfulof cash from 
a central pile, and the players 
stake how many coins will re- 
main over after the diminished 
pile has been divided by 4—i.e., 
3, 2, 1, or 0. Gambling here, 
as in Spain, is the national 
vice, and is more pernicious 
than opium or samshwu (rice 
spirit); yet the Portuguese do 
not hesitate to raise a large 
revenue from this polluted 
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source, the percentage of items 
being— 


Fantam licences . js - 25°0 
Immoral houses . 1°5 
Lotteries . A ; 42°5 
Taxes, customs, and other 
sources . ‘ ‘ " 31 
100°0 


The finance system is success- 
ful enough if dollars only be 
regarded. The receipts are con- 
siderably in excess of the ex- 
penditure, and are pocketed by 
Portugal. 

The 350 years’ annals of 
Macao may be summed up in a 
few sentences. In 1557 a small 
company of Portuguese traders 
established themselves there by 
permission of the mandarins, to 
whom they and their successors 
paid for centuries a ground-rent. 
Gradually the settlers assumed 
the position of independence 
begotten by prosperity. In 1849 
the Chinese treacherously at- 
tacked the settlement and mur- 
dered the governor, D’Amaral : 
reprisals were adopted, and the 
tribute-money was discontinued. 
The Chinese now stoutly deny 
that this little portion of their 
country has ever been alienated, 
and challenge the present occu- 
pants to produce any documents 
conceding it: the Portuguese 
found their rights on those of 
actual possession for 350 years, 
and on the repeated tacit ad- 
missions of their opponents, only 
varied by a few protests of 
official chicane. It is, however, 
but fair to state that in 1864 
the Pekin Government refused 
to ratify a treaty of commerce 
with Portugal, by reason of the 
dispute respecting the Macao 
district. 
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The present Portuguese ad- 
ministration is based on the 
vicious principle to which most 
Western nations except Eng- 
land have pertinaciously clung 
—that of military bureaucracy 
and home control. The gov- 
ernor is commander-in-chief of 
the troops stationed there, and 
exercises an equal authority 
over the naval force ; he is head 
of the municipality, chief of the 
finance department, and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to China, 
Japan, and Siam. This central- 
isation has involved a pernicious 
absence of competition and a 
commercial atrophy, the trade 
and industries having passed 
chiefly into Chinese hands. The 
Portuguese population, which 
numbered little more than 4000, 
were to a great extent employed 
in subordinate civil depart- 
ments, and drew pitiful incomes 
compared with those of their 
countrymen who had been wise 
enough to select one of the 
treaty ports for their field of 
work. 

Some years ago there sprang 
up at Macao a trade in coolies 
which was suspicious because it 
smacked somewhat of the slave- 
trade; but in 1873 the Eng- 
lish Government forbade ships 
carrying on this traffic to 
enter their ports, and shortly 
after it was suppressed by 
Portugal. 

The gist of my statements is 
an attempt to show the in- 
tensely Portuguese nature of 
the settlement. It does not 
represent a European nucleus 
compelling the submission of 
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the natives to an alien rule 
through the power of the intel- 
lect, and the organisation which 
effects a prosperous assimilation 
between the indigenous and the 
new-comers: it represents a 
fragment of the Iberian Penin- 
sula bodily lifted up and planted 
down in uncongenial soil. It 
illustrates the national inapti- 
tude for the work of colonisa- 
tion. After an occupation of 
350 years the Portuguese have 
failed to establish even a smat- 
tering of their language amongst 
the aborigines, with whom they 
are compelled, as we have al- 
ready explained, to communi- 
cate through the medium of 
Pidgin English, while the Eng- 
lish element alone imparts the 
small amount of energy and 
enterprise extant. It cannot 
be asserted that Macao is 
dwindling into decrepitude and 
extinction; but neither can it 
be asserted that it is in a state 
of vigorous growth, and this 
qualified verdict applied to a 
colony implies non - success. 
Much of this is due to the 
mother country, which appro- 
priates to herself a large portion 
of the revenue, resorts to ne- 
farious means of raising money, 
underpays her employees, and 
starves a dependency which, 
were its latent resources pro- 
perly fostered, would render her 
back fourfold: for Macao in 
itself possesses many inherent 
advantages, and would prove a 
tempting resort but for one 
deficiency—vitality. 
HENRY KNOLLYS, 
Col. late R.A. 
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THE literary production of a 
general election has little charm 
for the serious- minded critic. 
There is small room in posters 
for what is disparagingly called 
“mere style”; and, if rival 
leaders take pains to select 
their epithets and to touch up 
their periods, the reporters are 
much too busy to reproduce 
their oratory verbatim. It is 
a relief, the battle being over, 
and the right side having won, 
to turn from the placard and 
the platform to the first-fruits 
of a “ publishing season ” which, 
it is to be hoped, will be ruined 
neither by war abroad nor by 
faction at home. Yet, if a 
general election be not fertile 
in pure literature, it will be 
allowed to be prolific in pure 
fiction. And, accordingly, that 
critic may well be forgiven who, 
in the ecstacy of reaction, rushes 
at the first book on his table 
which holds out a promise of 
solid fact. 

The illustrated biography of 
the ex-Premier! from the pen 
of Miss Stoddart—not, by the 
bye, the accomplished authoress 
of Professor Blackie’s life and 
daughter of the angler - poet, 
Tom Stoddart, but another— 
is, in truth, stuffed full of fact. 
No circumstance is too trivial 
or minute to escape her all-em- 
bracing net. She has gleaned 
—shall we say grubbed?— 
in the files of many newspapers 
to good purpose; so that 


we are not only made aware 
what the ‘ Eatanswill Gazette’ 
said when Lord Rosebery did 
this, or the ‘Chatteris Chronicle’ 
observed when Lord Rosebery 
did that, but also how here his 
lordship spent a night with 
Mr Buggins, an eminent Con- 
gregationalist, and there he 
lunched with Alderman Hug- 
gins, a well-known Wesleyan. 
The cut of his trousers, the 
shape of his collars, the set of 
his black tie (“always in the 
same knot, though not always 
fastened in the middle”) are 
punctually recorded; and you 
are gravely told that the dia- 
mond buttons sewn on his green 
velvet coat at some fancy ball 
were worth a small fortune. 


_For Miss Stoddart is a hero- 


worshipper of the uncomprom- 
ising breed. She permits her- 
self, indeed, to murmur a faint 
regret that “no wise counsellor 
among the peers could have 
persuaded” her victim “to give 
up the dangerous recreation” 
of horse-racing. But, for the 
rest—not otherwise than Miss 
Lucretia Tox might have writ- 
ten of Mr Dombey does Miss 
Stoddart write of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, 
K.G., K.T. 

Let us cull a few specimens 
from this chronicle of a simple 
and beautiful life. At twenty- 
three, it seems, Lord Rosebery 
was “a sturdy Radical.” “No 
man was ever more indifferent 





1 The Earl of Rosebery, K.G. An Illustrated Biography. By Jane T. Stoddart. 
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to social distinctions, more 
eager to mingle with his fellows 
on the ground of common 
humanity.” For Lord Rose- 
bery demands attention not 
merely in respect of his 
“princely hospitalitee,” but 
also, and pre-eminently, in re- 
spect of his “ poloite affabilitee,” 
as old Cos would have put it. 
When he went to Oxford, 
“already his thoughts and 
sympathies were with the 
people”; and those generous 
instincts were not quenched 
even by Christ Church, “ sickly 
with the affectation of an in- 
tellectual superiority.” We 
were not at the House our- 
selves, but we venture to re- 
pudiate on its behalf that 
wholly novel accusation. In 


any event, Lord Rosebery was 
so popular there that he was 
once drawn round Peckwater 
in a sedan-chair by a “band. 


of undergraduates!” We can 
quite believe it. There is, in 
effect, no limit to his Lord- 
ship’s condescension. In the 
tea-room of the London County 
Council “his social gifts were 
displayed to even greater ad- 
vantage than in the drawing- 
rooms of Lansdowne House 
or Berkeley Square”; on a 
certain Sunday on which he 
attended Dalmeny parish 
church he actually “shook 
hands, on leaving, with two 
of the elders”; and he was 
once in the habit of dropping 
in at lunch-time on his tenants 
after a morning’s shooting in 
the policies. On such occasions 
“he would bring his own sand- 
wiches, trusting to casual hos- 
pitality for the provision of 
plate, knife, and fork.” That 
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is what it is to be a peer, 
Your mere commoner can make 
shift to munch his refreshment 
without any such bestek. But 
the crowning illustration of 
her hero’s “eagerness to mingle 
with his fellows on the ground 
of common humanity” must 
be cited in Miss Stoddart’s 
own impressive words. 


“He can live at Epsom,” she in- 
forms us, “in the simple, unpreten- 
tious style that he loves, mingling 
on terms of frank equality with his 
neighbours, . . . and often in the 
morning travelling up to town with 
the city men in an ordinary first- 
class carriage. . . . Lord Rosebery 
proves his belief in the health-giving 
air of Surrey by sleeping as often 
as possible away from London. Even 
when kept late by some public 
meeting or dinner, he seldom fails 
to catch the last train. 


An ordinary first-class car- 
riage! Seldom fails to catch 
the last train! Think of it, 
ye minions of luxury who 
loll on comfortable sofas, who 
whirl in well-padded broughams, 
who reserve the selfish and soli- 
tary compartment! Think of 
it, and realise that in very truth 
one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin! 

But the peer is not wholly 
sunk in the “democraw.” No, 
no; that would never do. 
“Although the public are so 
generously made welcome to 
the grounds [of Dalmeny], there 
are times when Lord Rosebery 
demands absolute seclusion.” 
Nothing short of absolute 
seclusion, to be sure, on his 
lordship’s part, would satisfy 
the kind of being for whom this 
work is intended. There is no 
moreconsummate and thorough- 
going snob in the world than 
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your blatant Radical, except 
his wife. We can imagine the 
recious couple gloating over 
these highly-glazed pages, and 
revelling in the aristocracy as 
it there presents itself in the 
moment of birth, of marriage, 
and of death. (Miss Stoddart 
is particularly great on funerals, 
and we are sure Mr Mould or 
Mr Joram would have had a 
kind word for her descriptions 
of cortéges, and all the rest of 
it.) But of any solid and last- 
ing value it is perhaps needless 
to say that the work is wholly 
destitute. Old fallacies are re- 
peated,such as the tale that Mid- 
Lothian—won by a Liberal in 
1868—was under the “ ascend- 
ancy ” of the house of Buccleuch, 
and that Mr Gladstone alone 
could have delivered it from 
this imaginary bondage. The 


same ingenuous strain of bland 


adulation informs it from start 
to finish, and effectually pre- 
cludes all attempt to deduce the 
lessons with which Lord Rose- 
bery’s career is pregnant. If 
that career hitherto has been 
one of futility and failure, it is 
because Lord Rosebery has per- 
sisted in clinging to a party and 
to a set of formule with which 
he is at bottom wholly out of 
sympathy. Had he possessed 
the courage to follow his better 
instincts and his better judg- 
ment, and to dissociate himself 
from Mr Gladstone’s infamous 
attempt to break up the United 
Kingdom, all might have been 
well with him. As it was, he 
deliberately chose the worse 
part, suffered the punishment 
of holding office without wield- 
ing power, played the réle of 
Balaam to the party he once 
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nominally led, and, when a 
crisis arrived in the colonial 
affairs of his country, instantly 
sank to the level of a common 
panic-monger. Endowed with 
many of the choicest gifts which 
Providence has to bestow, he 
has consistently shirked re- 
sponsibility; and the solitary 
talent which he is known for 
certain at the age of fifty-three 
to possess is the capacity for 
extraordinarily apt, telling, and 
persuasive speech. “The one 
thing in English political life 
which the public really cares 
about is the future of Lord 
Rosebery.” So, according to 
Miss Stoddart, spoke a “dis- 
tinguished London editor” not 
long ago. We doubt if he 
would reiterate his remark to- 
day. Yet, doubtless, there is a 
sufficiency of persons to read 
this rather absurd account of 
him with avidity, and to admire 
the dozen and a-half representa- 
tions of his physiognomy with 
which it is embellished. In the 
second edition the full two 
dozen should be made up. 
Lord Rosebery, K.G., squirm- 
ing as he peruses this illus- 
trated biography; Lord Rose- 
bery on learning that the 
presence of the Duchess of 
Cleveland “ gives distinction to 
any gathering ” ; Lord Rosebery 
endeavouring to imagine what 
the late Duke of Buccleuch 
would have said to any one 
who proposed to write his ‘‘ bio- 
graphy” in the same style,— 
these would be admirable sub- 
jects for the camera or the 
pencil. And, whatever else may 
be omitted, we at least should 
insist on having a full- page 
process-block of Lord Rosebery, 
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K.G., as he appeared on hearing 
of “my dear Hedworth’s” 
defeat at Newcastle. 


We have plunged so deeply 
into the commonplace and the 
actual, that a rebound into 
more ethereal and less prosaic 
regions will be an agreeable 
relief. And here, luckily, are 
Lucas Malet! and Mr Anstey? 
at hand to transport us into 
the fantastic and impossible. 
But the departments of that 
immeasurable sphere to which 
they respectively escort us are 
widely different. Lucas Malet 
is nothing if not serious and 
romantic, though her slight 
sketches of American society 
betray a lightness of touch and 
a dexterity of manipulation 
which she might profitably 
seek to cultivate. “Instead of 
which,” she wastes her abili- 
ties on the vain effort to be 
awe-inspiring and gruesome. 
Her hero, Laurence Rivers, is 
a young Englishman, bien vu 
in the “smart set” (abominable 
phrase!) of the United States, 
and blessed with a young and 
lovely American wife. Recalled 
to England by his uncle, he 
falls in love with the spectre 
of a beautiful girl who had 
been the sweetheart of an 
ancestor of his, and whose 
corpse had been consigned, not 
to the family vault, but to an 
excavation in the wall of the 
said uncle’s country house. 
Laurence prosecutes his suit 
with great ardour, but with 
no success, for the ghost is 
an eminently virtuous ghost, 
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and not in the ordinary line 
of business of a morte amour- 
euse. We own to having no 
sympathy with the lover. For, 
to say nothing of his being 
a married man, not only was he 
a leader of “cotillions” (sic), 
and not only did he look “ con- 
spicuously well-groomed ” in his 
dress clothes (we should have 
thought that even the fifth-rate 
society papers had ere now 
abandoned that hateful ex- 
pression), but he was appar- 
ently in the habit of smoking 
cigarettes and drinking claret 
simultaneously. The book is 
not unworthy of him. _ It 
never achieves the desired effect. 
It fails to make the reader’s 
flesh creep; nor has Lucas 
Malet surprised aught of the 
secret of Le Fanu. The cyni- 
cal old uncle, who talks in 
stilted and pedantic periods, is a 
thorough failure. Virgina alone, 
the hero’s wife, suggests flesh 
and blood. She is more than 
tolerant of the eccentric be- 
haviour of her husband, and we 
should have pronounced her 
without hesitation to be much 
too good for him. A clergy- 
man who is dragged into the 
book is a preposterous carica- 
ture. But he contributes to 
the solution of the knot by 
assisting to bury the spectre’s 
remains; after which it desists 
from revisiting the glimpses of 
the electric light. 

Mr Anstey’s story is cast in 
a very different mould, though 
still within the domain of pure 
fantasy. Horace Ventimore, a 
young architect, purchases a 


1 The Gateless Barrier. By Lucas Malet. London: Methuen. 1900. 
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brass bottle at a sale of oriental 
curiosities, and upon his remov- 
ing the capsule and lid there 
emerges, as to the fisherman of 
the ‘ Nights,’ a genie or jinnee: 
no other, indeed, than Fakrash- 
. el-Aamash, imprisoned centuries 
ago by Suleyman the Great, the 
son of Daood. The jinnee is 
desperately anxious to reward 
his liberator, and the plot of 
the story turns upon his well- 
meant but extremely injudicious 
and unseasonable efforts to do 
so. Horace, for example, is 
entertaining to dinner in his 
lodgings his fiancée and her 
parents. To his great annoy- 
ance, Fakrash transforms his 
“diggings” into a sort of 
oriental palace, and furnishes 
a banquet the principal con- 
stituents of which are mutton 
stewed with peaches, jujubes, 
and sugar, and a whole lamb 
fried in oil, stuffed with pounded 
pistachio nuts, pepper, nutmeg, 
and coriander seeds, and liber- 
ally besprinkled with rosewater 
and musk. Again, Horace is 
engaged to design a country- 
house for a city magnate, and 
the jinnee, to save him trouble, 
dumps down on the site in a 
single night what the infuriated 
magnate describes as “a cross 
between the palm-house at Kew 
and the Brighton Pavilion,” 
with no billiard-room, not a 
single decent bedroom, and 
never a sign of drainage. In 
the course of furthering his 
benefactor’s interest, Fakrash 
also has occasion to convert his 
future father-in-law into a one- 
eyed mule of unprepossessing 
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appearance. But the climax 
is reached when, amid the 


enthusiastic plaudits of the 
populace, he brings Horace to 
the Guildhall to receive the 
freedom of the City of London. 
What happens on that occasion 
any one who has begun the book 
may be trusted to find’ out for 
himself. The manner in which 
the tangle is ultimately un- 
ravelled, and the train of events 
made to resume its normal and 
humdrum course, is not particu- 
larly well devised. But the 
main idea of the work affords 
ample scope for the most divert- 
ing situations, and Mr Anstey 
makes the best possible use of 
his opportunities. He has not 
written anything in better heart 
or in higher spirits since he pre- 
sented a delighted public with 
Mr Bultitude. That he has 
an unusually thorough grasp of 
English idiom, the inimitable 
Baboo Jabberjee papers have 
amply demonstrated; and it 
is needless to say that the 
piquant contrast between the 
pompous and flowery oriental 
imagery of the jinnee on the 
one hand, and the colloquial 
and even slangy dialect of the 
young Englishman on the other, 
loses nothing in his hands. As- 
suredly a volume destined to 
provoke hearty laughter and 
to beget genuine good-humour 
in all its readers. 

The same may be said, though 
with certain qualifications and 
a less degree of assurance, con- 
cerning the collection of pieces 
which Mark Twain has just 
published! Were the worst 





* The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and other Stories and Sketches. 
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papers in the book ten times 
worse than they are—and it 
must be owned that they are 
nothing very great—we should 
not have the heart to reproach 
the author. For, unless we are 
greatly in error, the Mississippi 
pilot, “Tom Sawyer,” and 
“Huckleberry Finn” form as 
permanent and valuable a con- 
tribution to the literature of the 
United States as has been made 
since the days of Poe. Mark 
Twain at his best is as good, in 
his own line, as any living 
writer of English prose. And 
there are many flashes of the 
real Mark in this volume—such, 
for example, as the “ Esquimaux 
Maiden’s Romance ” and “ Trav- 
ellng with a Reformer”— 
gleams of the old humour, out- 
bursts of the old daring but 
triumphant exaggeration, ex- 
amples of the gift of vivid and 
“ full-steam-ahead” narration. 
The snag on which he now 
seems most apt to run his 
vessel is that of edification. 
He is too fond of being didactic, 
of pointing morals, of drawing 
lessons, of teaching the old 
world how to conduct its affairs. 
Not that when he sets out with 
a serious purpose he is not often 
worth reading. His attack, 
for example, on Christian Sci- 
ence—a topic with which the 
readers of ‘Maga’ are not un- 
acquainted —is full of good 
sense excellently well put; and 
he “rings the bell” with an 
unerring accuracy of aim when 
he insists that dollars, not men- 
tal or imaginary, but material 
and solid dollars, are at the 
bottom of this as of every other 
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system of quackery. But the 
pieces prompted by Vaffaire 
Dreyfus, which seems to have 
made a deep impression on his 
mind, are not in his happiest 
vein, and the few reflections 
upon English political affairs in 
which he indulges will not strike 
a Briton as particularly lumin- 
ous or intelligent. All of us 
have our limitations ; and Mark 
Twain, ardent patriot as he is, 
has an inability to put himself 
in the situation of a foreigner or 
of one who lived in another gen- 
eration than the present which 
we must go back to the last 
century to match. This is 
doubtless far preferable to being 
a cosmopolitan, or a friend of 
every country but his own. 
Yet the fact remains that he is 
conspicuously defective in the 
historic sense; and one who is 
defective in the historic sense 
had best keep his views on 
politics to himself. 


Mr Anthony Hope in his new 
novel! has been emphatically 
successful in dissembling his 
political opinions, and yet the 
world of politics is the world in 
which his characters live, move, 
and have their being. So deli- 
cate is his tact, so artful his 
convention, that while it is 
impossible to identify any of 
his personages with the real 
performers on the stage, or 
their views with the working 
principles of either party, he 
never loses touch of actuality, 
but presents to us a picture, a 
little vague it may be in out- 
line and a little incomplete in 
detail, but none the less a re- 
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cognisable picture of English 
political lifee Mr Hope has 
essayed many types of fiction 
since he gave up to mankind 
what was meant for the bar. 
But we doubt if he has written a 
better book since ‘A Change of 
Air.’ The atmosphere, of course, 
is totally different from that 
of his Ruritanian romances. 
And it is totally different, we 
are thankful to say, from that 
of another of Mr Hope’s most 
celebrated performances. We 
move, it is true, among people 
the least of whom, if not a 
baronet, is at all events a 
landed proprietor with a large 
income and a long pedigree. 
There is a certain amount of 
Bobby-ing, and Billy-ing, and 
Jimmy-ing—not more, perhaps, 
than is quite legitimate. More- 
over, some of the characters 
occasionally strive after smart 
repartee. But the book is laud- 
ably free from the indescribably 
odious tone, the tone of fifth- 
rate company, of absolutely 
impossible men and of wholly 
raffish women, which so com- 
mended the ‘ Dolly Dialogues’ 
to the pious, half-educated, and 
wholly stupid Liberal as an ac- 
curate representation of those 
exalted circles, wherein, if in- 
tellect had its rights, he would 
proudly move. 

The hero of the work is one 
Alexander Quisanté, of Portu- 
guese and Jewish descent, who 
plays a conspicuous part in the 
political drama of his age. It 
would be affectation to suppose 
that Mr Hope had not “the 
younger Disraeli” in his eye 
when he drew this portrait. 
But the resemblance is purely 
superficial. For Quisanté is at 
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heart a “ bounder ”—there is no 
other word for it — albeit a 
bounder with inspired and ex- 
alted “moments”; and _ the 
theme of the work is the as- 
cendancy which, by sheer force 
of intellect and will, he is able 
to exercise over Lady May Gas- 
ton, supposed by her own monde 
to be a typical patrician. It is 
a subject which requires careful 
handling; but Mr Hope has 
triumphed over difficulties. He 
makes it perfectly plain and in- 
telligible why such a woman 
should determine to cast in her 
lot with such a man. She 
thinks, in the first place, that . 
she alone understands him ; and, 
in the second place, that she 
alone can improve him. The 
latter idea turns out after the 
marriage to be a complete delu- 
sion. Lady May Quisanté has 
to undergo innumerable petty, 
and two serious, humiliations. 
She learns that her husband 
has won his election to the 
House of Commons by circu- 
lating a slander about the 
private character of his oppon- 
ent; and she herself is com- 
pelled to lie on his behalf when 
a false statement made by him 
in a prospectus is unconsciously 
challenged by some one at the 
dinner-table. Yet her subjec- 
tion to Quisanté’s overmaster- 
ing intellect is never seriously 
shaken, and even after his death 
she remains true to his memory, 
refusing to marry the man for 
whom her idiosyncrasy plainly 
marks her out. 

The minor characters are, for 
the most part, well drawn ; and 
the two leading persons—Qui- 
santé and his wife—are drawn 
more than well. Nevertheless 
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we have been steadily beset by 
the idea that Mr Hope’s would 
have been a better book had it 
been twice as long. That is 
the worst of the extinction of 
the three-volume novel. Pub- 
lisher and author alike conspire 
to tie down its successor to some 
three hundred and fifty pages 
of not very small or close- 
set type. Had Mr Hope had 
room to extend himself, as it 
were, he might have made of 
this a really great novel. He 
could have filled up gaps, he 
could have allowed freer play to 
his observation and humour, he 
could have elaborated the por- 
trait of his hero, which after all 
is a mere sketch—suggestive 
and powerful in its way, but 
not a finished picture. Had he 
done this he might have given 
us something to compare, say, 
with a masterpiece like ‘Numa 
Roumestan.’ Not having done 
so, he must be taken to have 
entered his genius not for the 
Derby but merely for some 
trumpery selling-plate. 

Mr Merriman’s method is 
almost the direct antithesis of 
Mr Hope’s. Mr Hope’s out- 
line is apt to be indistinct or 
even blurred; Mr Merriman’s 
is well-defined and clear to the 
point of angularity and stiff- 
ness. He deals in no subtle 
nuances of character or feeling : 
he reveals the nature of his 
puppets in the very moment 
of their introduction. Mr 


Hope, once more, permits him- 
self to indulge in reflections 
upon life which may not be 
very deep, but have the air of 
being the offspring of pro- 
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tracted thought. Mr Merri- 
man, on the contrary, brings 
you to your bearings with a 
brisk sententiousness which 
there is no resisting. “They 
strike when absolutely forced 
to do so; but they commit the 
most fatal of all administrative 
errors — they strike gently.” 
“There is, it appears, an esprit 
de sexe which prevents women 
from giving each other away.” 
These are a couple of his 
maxims, picked at random. 
They are neither very pro- 
found nor very original; but 
they are undeniable, and they 
savour not of the closet but 
of that wonderful place “the 
world,” a knowledge of which 
is among the most enviable of 
all human possessions. Hap- 
pen what may, Mr Merriman’s 
heroines are always fair women 
and his heroes brave men. The 
former may not be always 
“smartly gowned,” nor the 
latter “well-groomed.” But 
there is no mistaking them, 
for they have the right stuff 
in them. In the work now 
before us! Mr Merriman is 
well up to the average which 
he rarely surpasses and as 
rarely falls below. Corsica, 
with its glorious scenery and 
its barbaric code of morals, 
supplies a picturesque and effec- 
tive background to the action. 
Lory de Vasselot, the hero, is 
everything that a young man 
should be. Denise Lange is in 
all possible respects worthy to 
be his bride. For once in a 
way Mr Merriman varies his 
usual formula by allowing to 
Colonel Gilbert, who serves as 
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the villain of the piece, a toler- 
able share of good qualities. 
But this does not sensibly in- 
terfere with the success of the 
story, which is eminently sound 
and readable. We could wish, 
indeed, that Mr Merriman had 
a little more courage and 
would attempt to strike out a 
new line. He has fallen into 
a palpable groove of plot and 
sentiment, from which it would 
doubtless cost him considerable 
pains to escape. Yet, perhaps, 
instead of urging him on to 
hitherto unattempted  enter- 
prises, we ought rather to be 

ateful for his achievement 
in the field which he has made 
peculiarly his own. He never 
essays to be “too clever by 
half”; his outlook upon life 
is sane and manly; and he is 
one of the few English novelists 
of the present day (Mr Norris 


is another) who write like a 
gentleman, and not like a pros- 


perous grocer, a _ boisterous 
ruffian, a dyspeptic pathologist, 
or a dissipated snob. 

Mr John Buchan in his most 
recent publication’ has made 
a bold effort to combine the 
novel of Mr Hope with the 
novel of Mr Merriman,—the 
novel of thought and _ politics 
with the novel of action. We 
are far from saying that his 
endeavour has been unsuccess- 
ful; but we have no hesitation 
in plumping, heart and soul, 
for the latter, or Mr Merriman, 
portion of his book. We do 
not suppose that Mr Buchan 
has travelled extensively on 
the borders of our Indian em- 
pire, or is conversant with the 
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wild tribes who populate that 
neighbourhood. We presume, 
on the other hand, that he is 
not unfamiliar with Scotland 
and the life of every class of its 
inhabitants. Yet the curious 
thing is that when he takes us, 
in company with his hero Lewis 
Haystoun, to the Kashmir fron- 
tier and the country of the 
Bada-Mawidi, he is thoroughly 
at home, while at the country 
seat of Lord Manorwater he is 
thoroughly ill at ease. Mr 
Buchan’s touch appears scarce- 
ly able as yet to accommodate 
itself to the delicate work of 
depicting ordinary people living 
their ordinary life. He, like 
Mr Hope, has a contested elec- 
tion in his book, and the con- 
trast between the two authors in 
their handling of the subject is 
highly instructive, apart alto- 
gether from the one or two 
technical blunders into which 
Mr Buchan tumbles through 
sheer inexperience. But the 
moment we come to stirring 
work, Mr Buchan is himself 
again; and the hundred pages 
or so in which Lewis Hays- 
toun thwarts the schemes 
of a Russian plotter, checks 
single-handed the advance of 
an invading army, and thereby 
saves India at the cost of his 
own life, make as pretty and 
spirited a tale of high courage 
and gallant adventure as any 
need care to read. 

Mr Buchan, we _ suspect, 
stands in need of the warning 
—so oft repeated, so persist- 
ently neglected —not to spur 
the willing steed. As it stands, 
his novel is emphatically above 
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the general run. But a little 
more care and a little more 
time might have enormously 
improved it. For one thing, 
certain ugly Scotticisms, like 
the vulgar use of “surely” for 
“certainly,” might have been 
purged away. And, for an- 
other, he might have been able 
better to realise his characters 
and to present them more con- 
vincingly to the reader. We 
suppose, however, that it is 
vain to plead with any young 
and enthusiastic author not to 
over-write himself, but to con- 
sult the interests of his art as 
well as of his purse. Two 
striking instances may be ad- 
duced as telling conclusively 
against all such well - meant 
entreaties. It is very doubt- 
ful, we take it, whether Mr 
Crockett would have written 
appreciably less ill had his 
muse been less prolific. On 
the other hand, there is Mr 
J. M. Barrie, who has been 
studiously conscientious (the 
stage apart) in his literary 
work, and has never sought 
to reap immediate advantage 
at the sacrifice of good work- 
manship and an unimpaired 
imagination. He has bided 
his time; he has spared no 
pains ; he has sought to enter- 
tain the public to his very best. 
And the result—the appalling, 
the damning result—is ‘ Tommy 
and Grizel’! 

For ‘Tommy and Grizel,’! 
let it be said at once, is a dire 
and dismal failure, a lamentable 
and grievous disappointment. 
It is, to be sure, like one of 
George Brummel’s proverbial 
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failures—something which the 
commonplace author might 
justly esteem a chef -d'cuvre, 
The hackneyed phrase of the 
reviewer is in this case no more 
than the bare truth ; for indeed 
there go to the making of the 
work an amount of insight, of 
observation, and of sheer clever- 
ness which would sumptuously 
furnish forth a dozen ordin- 
ary novels. The character 
of T. Sandys is in itself a 
triumph of pitiless sarcasm, of 
mordant irony, and, we make 
bold to add, of unflinching 
cynicism. His every motive 
is disclosed, his every sensation 
analysed, with a minuteness 
and an accuracy which the 
most eminent of psychological 
investigators might seek in 
vain to emulate. Tommy is 
the incarnation of the so-called 
artistic temperament,—vain as 
a peacock, eager to pose, fearful 
of responsibility, blind to the 
things in life which really 
matter. And never assuredly 
have the weaknesses of that 
temperament been more un- 
mercifully exposed. But Grizel! 
How unsatisfying! How un- 
intelligible! That Mr Barrie 
has lavished untold toil upon 
her is plain enough. Yet she 
persistently fails to “stimilate.” 
The processes of her brain and 
of her heart are revealed with 
great particularity. But the 
touch of nature and the touch 
of life are wholly absent. Grizel 
never convinces the reader that 
she is really “a good sort,” and 
that is not far from being the 
first and last requirement of 
your true heroine. 
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We can forgive Mr Barrie 


much. We can forgive him 
for resuscitating the jaded 
humours of Thrums, and make 
shift to grin at the elaborate 
badinage of a railway porter 
and his wife. We can even 
forgive his adoption of one of 
Mr Dickens’s most obtrusive 
mannerisms—the ceaseless in- 
sistence upon some physical 
peculiarity attributed to the 
personages of the story. If 
we are told once that Grizel 
had a “crooked smile,” we are 
told so a dozen times; and if 
the fact that she “rocked her 
arms” (a most mysterious oper- 
ation, by the bye) is mentioned 
upon one occasion, we believe 
that it is mentioned upon at 
least thirty others. But what 
we cannot forgive Mr Barrie is 
his hero’s intrigue with Lady 
Pippinworth. No more pre- 
posterous episode was ever 
fabricated by a writer of 
genius. It is neither more 
nor less than pure penny 
novelette, and bears the un- 
mistakable hall- mark of the 
colossal Pym himself. At their 
very last interview Tommy 
addresses her as “my lady,” 
and as “my peerless Alice” — 
employing the technical vocab- 
ulary of the never-ending melo- 
drama which is doled out to 
innumerable customers in week- 
ly slabs by half a hundred 
enterprising, if not fashionable, 
publishers. It is with the 
greatest difficulty that we can 
disabuse ourselves of the idea 
that Mr Barrie composed the 
whole of the Pippinworth 
scenes with his tongue in his 
cheek, He must know that 
he has a host of admirers 
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possessing more zeal than dis- 
crimination. Why not “pull 


their legs” a little by con- 
cocting something which they 
will praise to the skies, and 
which is in truth grotesque in 
the highest degree? But we 
do not believe that such was 
Mr Barrie’s frame of mind. 
Rather do we hold that he 
wrote these passages bond fide, 
—wholly unconscious of their 
ludicrous effect, as he was 
apparently unaware that ‘ Mar- 
garet Ogilvie’ could seem to 
any one an outrage and a 
shame. Tommy ultimately 
gets hanged in the collar of 
his greatcoat while climbing 
a garden wall in hot chase 
after the slender and haughty 
dame who had piqued his 
vanity and stirred his blood. 
A suitable enough end for such 
a fellow. But with Mr Hope’s 
new hero, Mr Buchan’s new 
hero, and Mr Barrie’s old hero 
(to whose performances a 
period has now been happily 
put), do we not do well to 
thank Mr Merriman for invit- 
ing us to take an interest in 
brave, sensible, and honourable 
men ? 


The artistic temperament ! 
How much has been uttered 
about it! What a cloak has 
it been, both before and since 
the days of Harold Skimpole, 
for all manner of low and 
petty vices! It has another 
side—the side which makes 
the enjoyment of life its chief 
and absorbing study. And that 
characteristic is the feature 
which links together most of 
the celebrities of whom Mr 
Whibley discourses in his ad- 
3D 
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mirably fresh and _ bracing 
volume! There is a unity of 
subject and treatment in the 
essays that compose it which 
is too often absent in similar 
collections. Mr Whibley is no 
new hand either in journalism 
or in literature ; and he is much 
too shrewd, and has too keen a 
sense of proportion, to break a 
butterfly on the wheel, or to 
bring the ponderous machinery 
of moral indignation to bear 
upon .persons who are best 
handled in a strain of vigorous 
and high-flown irony. Hence 
to the literal and matter-of-fact 
reader his attitude may be 
painfully bewildering. Yet 
the intelligent will welcome it 
gladly, and will recognise that, 
striking as Mr Whibley’s work 
always has been, none of his 
previous publications has done 
him so much credit as the pre- 
sent one. Here are an un- 


quenchable gusto, an unflagging 
and indomitable energy, a sus- 
tained brilliance of wit and 
trenchancy of diction which 
he has never hitherto quite 


attained. He has a _ keen 
scent for the salient and essen- 
tial characteristics of his sub- 
jects. No really vital point 
escapes him, and whether he 
is handling Beau Nash, or 
Pepys, or Beckford, or Saint- 
Simon, he pounces with equal 
swiftness and certainty upon 
their crucial traits. The choice 
morsel of the volume, however, 
is the essay upon “ Disraeli the 
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Younger,” which first saw the 
light in the pages of ‘ Maga,’ 
Now Disraeli is far from being 
a simple character to read and 
to interpret. We believe that 
many people will agree with us 
when we say that most of the 
estimates of that extraordinary 
man strike one as singularly 
jejune and inadequate, even 
when they proceed from friend] 

quarters. Mr Whibley, thanks 
to his intimate knowledge of 
the age and the world in which 
Benjamin Disraeli embarked on 
his career, has succeeded in 
producing an infinitely more 
rational and coherent account 
of the “adventurer” than any 
previous writer. No aspect of 
his multiform activity is ne- 
glected, and Disraeli the 
dandy, Disraeli the satirist, 
and Disraeli the politician for 
almost the first time are seen 
to form a harmonious and com- 
prehensible whole. We trust 
that Mr Whibley will not lose 
sight of so thoroughly con- 
genial a theme; and we part 
from an illuminating and enter- 
taining book with the expression 
of a heartfelt wish that when 
Lord Beaconsfield’s life comes to 
be published- (and surely it 
cannot much longer be delayed) 
its author will be found to 
possess some measure of the 
sympathy, the penetration, and 
the capacity for understand- 
ing which are so conspicuous 
in Mr Whibley’s delightful 


paper. 
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The War Operations in South Africa. 


THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—XI. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


NEARING THE END—PERSONALITY IN WAR—WAR WITH THE CHILL OFF— 
THE PRISONERS’ TALE—SWEEPING UP THE CRUMBS—THE ETHICS OF 
RUNNING AWAY—SOME MISTAKES—-MARTIAL LAW—THE NEW ORDER 
OF FIGHTING—THE END OF PICTURESQUE BATTLES. 


WHEN Lord Roberts com- 
menced his final advance, on 
the 23rd August, from Pretoria 
against Botha and what rem- 
nants of his army were collected, 
the Boers were all defiance. He 
was to be met by men “ fighting 
to the death,” who proclaimed 
with unctuous patriotism that 
they were fighting for “the 
birthright of their country,” 
and would shed “the last drop 
of blood” in so holy a cause ;—a 
most honourable sentiment in 
the mouth of men able to carry 
on war, “but not,” as Lord 
Roberts said, “one that had 
degenerated into operations car- 
ried on in an irregular and 
irresponsible manner, in very 
many cases by insignificant 
bodies of men,—operations that 
are ruinous to the country, and 
entail endless suffering on the 
burghers and their families.” 


The Boers had every advan-. 


tage on their side—a mountain- 
ous country dear to their own 
tactics, in the midst of a people 
entirely friendly; while our 
troops were some hundreds of 
miles from their nearest base, 
the entire distance altogether 
hostile, continually raided, 
bridges broken, rails torn up, 
convoys burnt, and small de- 
tachments ruthlessly murdered. 
Yet they never had the man- 


hood to stand up face to face 
when the pushing began except 
once, north of Dalmanutha, 
where our troops advanced 
against a carefully prepared 
position, crowded with guns 
and rifles, across an open down 
scattered by rough kopjes al- 
ready enveloped with the flames 
of the burning veldt ; and again 
at Bergendal, a few days later, 
when the strength of the moun- 
tain which formed a natural 
fortress, surrounded by a glacis 
of nearly a mile absolutely de- 
void of cover, tempted them to 
let the Johannesburg police, 
their boasted fighting men, try 
conclusions, — a matter soon 
settled by the 2nd Rifle Brigade 
and 1st Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
who advanced at the double 
over the last 500 yards to finish 
with a bayonet charge, the 
police awaiting them almost to 
the last moment—their com- 
mandant and many being 
killed, several captured, and a 
pom-pom with its mules and 
ammunition deserted. Every- 
thing promised so well for them, 
—the British weary and home- 
sick, always looking back to 
that home they had left, miles 
away across the sea; them- 
selves at home, their President 
at their elbow encouraging them 
to never say die; and their 
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tactics, home bred, which had 
“startled creation,” assisted, as 
usual, by the stupidity of the 
“rooineks,” as when two com- 
panies Ist Liverpool Regiment, 
advancing too far to the front 
and out of sight of the main 
body, were surrounded by the 
Boers, who had galloped back 
in a body, after the artillery 
had ceased, to the positions 
from which they had been 
driven during the day just 
as our men were crossing a 
hollow. The first line had 
advanced within 200 yards of 
the Boers when they opened 
a murderous fire, which swept 
them backwards into what 
shelter the ground offered, and 
from this slight cover they 
managed to return the fire 
steadily for a time, till, their 
ammunition giving in, those 
that were left of them were 
forced to surrender. 

At the root of all military 
science are two fundamental 
principles which every soldier 
must master,—to know where 
the enemy is, and to know 
where he is himself. With- 
out an intimate knowledge of 
these facts, drill, tactics, 
strategy, and the study of 
every book published in a red 
binding go for nothing. Boer 
farmers have taught us this: 
rough-and-ready civilians have 
held their own, with ease, 
against a scientific army ; 
officers saturated with mili- 
tary history, crammed with 
the lore of centuries of war- 
fare, have been beaten by men 
who never heard the name of 
Wellington—their only text- 
books nature and common- 
sense ; to give in, tardily, only 
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to superior numbers: their 
magic being always to be in 
touch with us—to know where 
we were, and where we looked 
like going to. Reconnaissance 
and scouting are the lessons to 
be dinned into the heads of our 
soldiers — not that stale stuff 
which is served up, per regula- 
tion, at manoeuvres or across 
the meadow next the barrack- 
square, but downright honest 
scouting, not on the comic 
annual line in which “ the mess 
Jones made of it,” or “ Don’t 
you know it was Brown again?” 
are thought good jokes at mess 
that same evening. 

And so it came about that 
their boasted “last drop of 
blood” was spared. These 
two reverses so damped their 
courage that General Buller 
was able to push his way 
through a most difficult country, 
which lent itself entirely to reso- 
lute defence as far as Lydenburg, 
which town was reached with- 
out much difficulty, the Boer 
tactics being once more frus- 
trated by General Ian Hamilton 
making a flank march round 
their right to open the way 
for General Buller’s infantry 
to thread the narrow, rock- 
bound valleys that lay between 
the mountains, and to struggle 
over passes as far as Spitz 
Kop, sending the Boers scut- 
tling, like hunted foxes, for their 
earths. 

A wide turning movement 
had once more been success- 
ful; Lord Roberts had brought 
home to our soldiers what 
common-sense could have told 
them from the first—to find out 
the weak spot in the other man 
and go for it without hesita- 
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tion. The other man, much to 
his credit, had detected our 
game as soon as the frontal 
attack was played out. By his 
rapid power of movement he 
rendered his flank as movable 
as was Mr Kruger’s seat of 
Government, and it took us 
some time and many lives to 
conform, by extending our 
flanking movement still a little 
farther round. Flanks cannot 
move out for ever: to lose con- 
nection with the centre is for 
that vital part to fight without 
a flank at all. So General Ian 
Hamilton on the circumference, 
ten or twenty miles from the 
Boers in the middle, sent them 
packing, Long Toms and all, 
to open the way for General 
Buller to march through the 
valley of death which had been 
arranged for him, without the 
loss of a man. 

General French, on our ex- 
treme right, managed by an- 
other of his wonderful rides to 
reach Barberton, his troopers 
leading their horses across the 
mountains in Indian file down 
precipitous paths, the infan- 
try struggling on after them, 
to be left thirty-five miles be- 
hind at the pass leading into 
the valley. The practice which 
the men had made previously 
in the mountains farther west 
had taught them to climb slopes 
that in earlier days would have 
been thought inaccessible. The 
Boers were taken completely 
by surprise, their only opposi- 
tion a little sniping. Our men 
rode direct to the prisoners, 
32 officers and 60 men, who 
were released in face of the 
Boers looking on, completely 
demoralised; 100 prisoners, 
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amongst them the landrost, 
and the chairman of the Free 
State Raad, were captured, or 
surrendered at once, with scores 
of waggons, a large sum in 
specie, and abundance of stores, 
ammunition, and rolling-stock, 
including forty-three loco- 
motives, which were a welcome 
addition to the limited number 
in our possession. Supplies for 
three weeks for the force were 
found, and large quantities of 
cattle and sheep in the country 
round, besides considerable con- 
voys, which were intercepted, 
showing that Barberton had 
been used as a depot for the 
supply of the Boer troops south 
and south-east of the place. 
The morning after the entry of 
our troops the union-jack was 
hoisted over the court-house and 
three cheers given for her 
Majesty,—General French push- 
ing on his advance cavalry to 
Avoca, a station on the branch 
line, north, where he captured 
fifty locomotives and more roll- 
ing-stock. 

After the capture of Barber- 
ton the closing scene of the war 
commenced. General Buller at 
Spitz Kop, on the left, and 
General French with the 
cavalry and an infantry divi- 
sion on the right, permitted 
the advance of the main army, 
in the centre, along the Delagoa 
Bay railway, the pressure on 
both their flanks compelling 
the Boers to relinquish the 
defence of the boulder -and- 
bush-covered country through 
which the line passes. On 
September 17 General Stephen- 
son’s brigade, moving in ad- 
vance of the main army, 
arrived at Nelspruit, the few 
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Boers there offering no resist- 
ance. Three days later General 
Pole-Carew, the mounted in- 
fantry, and the Guards’ brigade 
reached the junction at Kaap 
Muiden, the Guards marching 
nineteen miles, without water, 
through thick bush which had 
to be cut away to make a path 
across the ravines. At the 
station nineteen engines were 
captured, all damaged and 
many burnt, together with 
more than a hundred trucks 
of stores partially destroyed. 
The bridge over the Kaap 
river, a considerable tributary 
of the Crocodile, here running 
parallel to the line, had been 
blown up, and the railway 
points damaged. General Ian 
Hamilton’s division had fol- 
lowed, one march in rear of 
the Guards’ brigade, arriving 
at the junction on the 22nd 
inst. at the same time that 
General Pole-Carew with the 
mounted infantry reached 
Hector Spruit, eight miles 
farther west. Here traces of 
the Boers’ wanton destructive- 
ness came in view,—guns burst, 
carriages burnt and thrown into 
the river, bridges dynamited, 
station-houses and farms in 
smoking ruins, while acres of 
country were strewn with 
ammunition, waggons, and 
limbers. Amongst the guns 
still intact were two of the 
12-pounders taken from us at 
Korn Spruit, four Long Toms, 
and others, altogether about 
thirteen, which had to be fished 
out of the river. 

The destruction extended to 
Komati Poort, which General 
Pole-Carew and the Guards 
occupied on the 24th inst. with- 
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out a shot fired, the last Boer 
leaving the same day. Here 
devastation was even more 
marked : hundreds of trucks, 
waggons, and carriages, burn- 
ing or burnt, lay on all sides; 
thousands of tons of cloth- 
ing, ammunition, forage, sugar, 
coffee, rice, and flour were still 
burning ; tents were standing 
in the deserted camps, the fur- 
niture and goods of their Boer 
occupants lying everywhere 
about. The Selati railway, 
which runs north to the gold- 
fields at Pilgrim’s Rest, was 
blocked with engines and 
rolling-stock for eight miles, 
all of which were appropriated 
to the use of our troops. 
Opposite, on the heights, the 
Portuguese flag was flying, and 
a force of 1500 men stationed 
across the river, guarding the 
frontier at Ressano Garcia, 
The Boers were beaten: their 
commandants had left them, 
Botha was sick, others had 
gone south to hold independent 
positions, many were in Lour- 
engo Marques or in hiding -on 
their farms. Kruger’s flight 
had been the signal. First the 
mercenaries fled pell-mell ; then 
the mounted men broke off at 
Hector Spruit, hoping to escape 
to the bush country and gain 
Pietersburg; more than 2000 
deserted into the nearest bush ; 
the remainder, about 3000, fell 
back, as the British advanced, 
to Komati Poort, where the 
Portuguese met them and 
pointed out the uselessness of 
continued resistance. The tide 
had turned, it was time to go over 
to the winning side,—the Boers 
were beaten and must go. So 
they magnanimously offered to 
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support them till they could 
send them back to their own 
country—a chance that 2500 of 
them accepted, making their 
way to Lourengo Marques after 
destroying their guns and stores, 
the Portuguese insisting that the 
bridge at Komati Poort should 
not be destroyed, as it would in- 
convenience themselves as well 
as the British, Kruger, who 
had taken refuge with the 
notorious Mr Pott, was re- 
moved by order of the governor 
to his own house, where he was 
kept a strict prisoner, no com- 
munication with his officials 
being allowed. The refugees 
were encamped at Ruben Point 
or lodged in the jail, and a 
shipload sent off in a German 
steamer which was leaving for 
the Continent. It was an in- 
glorious ending to the man and 
his people who boasted that 
they would drive the British 
into the sea. 


With the flight of Mr Kruger 
the war, as such, officially ends. 
As Lord Roberts says in the 
proclamation which he caused 
to be printed and widely cir- 
culated in English and Dutch, 
his action in deserting the Boer 
cause should make it clear to 
his fellow-burghers that “it is 
useless for them to continue the 
struggle any longer. Nearly 
15,000 of them are now pris- 
oners of war, and will not be 
released until those now in 
arms against us surrender un- 
conditionally, Their country 
is gradually being occupied in 
&@ permanent manner by her 
Majesty’s forces; both the 
States, once their own, have 
been annexed in the name of 
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her Majesty, and martial law 
has been established so as to 


place every means at my dis- 


posal to bring the war, which 
has degenerated into operations 
carried on in an irregular and 
irresponsible manner, to an 
early conclusion.” No doubt 
the real burghers are heartily 
sick of. fighting; the longer 
they continue in the field the 
more they abhor it. It is here 
that discipline steps in. With 
a civilian soldier to rush to 
arms is an invigorating thing, 
—there is so much nobility in 
strutting out, with a rifle over 
your shoulder, in front of a 
crowd of applauding citizens, 
who don’t mean to strut— 
drums and trumpets are in the 
air—glory is in the shouting— 
the landscape is peopled with 
a flying foe;—such is war in 
the streets. In the field it is 
cold and wet—coffee, without 
milk or sugar, at 3 A.M., with 
twenty miles to go before your 
legs deposit you in camp, when 
you will dine on “bully beef” 
and sleep in your boots,—a day 
of it is bad enough; a month 
is worse; but a year — good 
heavens! we'll leave that to 
the soldiers who are paid to do 
it—and go home. 

But if the burghers were sick 


-of the war, there are two forces 


in the field to keep them up to 
it; they called up the monster 
when they wanted him, and 
now that they could do without 
him, he will not go. These are 
the foreign adventurers who 
looked for solid rewards for 
their zeal towards the Transvaal 
cause: penniless and homeless 
men who thrive on other 
people’s troubles and have no 
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wish to end them; and the 
rebels drawn from our colonies, 
who have before them stern 
justice as their lot, when the 
war is over and they sneak 
back to their farms and British 
rule—men fighting with halters 
round their necks are not likely 
to urge submission. 


It was hoped that the efface- 
ment of De Wet would put an 
end to the annoying and con- 
stant petty raids which he had 
carried on in the Orange River 
Colony; but the opportunities 
to repeat them which our mis- 
taken leniency offered were too 
tempting for the leading spirits 
at the head of the several 
wandering commandos to re- 
sist. Theron had turned up 
at Honig Spruit to capture a 
train loaded with stores; and 
Olivier, with the guns which he 
had abstracted from the force 
which surrendered to General 
Hunter on the Little Caledon, 
began to give trouble, till, 
growing bolder by success, he 
ventured to attack Winburg, 
when he was beaten back by 
General B. Hamilton, a small 
party of eight Queenslanders 
managing to capture Olivier 
and his sons by a clever ruse 
—an incident which might be 
expected to have considerable 
political, as well as military, 
importance in the campaign. 

Olivier was the first com- 
mandant of any distinction to 
cross the Orange river and in- 
vade Cape Colony, where he 
annexed districts and towns to 
the South African Republic, 
changing Colesberg to Oliviers- 
burg, and generally incited the 
colonists to rebel and join his 
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commando, After a somewhat 
roving commission he formed a 
laager at Stormberg, which was 
attacked with much loss by 
General Gatacre. But his 
most remarkable feat was the 
masterly march from Aliwal 
North to Brandfort, when, en- 
cumbered by artillery, 750 
waggons, and 12,000 cattle, he 
moved his army from the 
Orange river through the hilly 
country along the Basutoland 
border, till, with little or no 
loss, he got round the British 
army on his flank at Bloem- 
fontein, which was watching 
for him all eyes and ears; then 
south again to Wepener, which 
he all but captured ; to pierce, 
on his way back, the boasted 
cordon we had stretched, here, 
there, and everywhere, except 
where he and his waggons were 
travelling, and that without 
losing a single gun or waggon. 
Lord Roberts remarked that his 
capture was “very important, 
for he had been the moving 
spirit amongst the Boers in the 
south-east portion of the Orange 
River Colony throughout the 
war.” 

Personality is everywhere in 
a soldier’s life. Before every- 
thing he is a man, and a very 
human one: man is a fighting 
animal ; his instinct first to kill 
—after that to save his own 
skin when killing others; in- 
stinct teaches him to bunch 
himself with other men so as to 
kill the more with more security 
—the bravery of the soldier is 
much nurtured by the presence 
of his right- or left-hand man. 
The lower instincts, having 
gathered, look around for one 
higher than themselves to lead 
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—one that can teach them to 
kill better with less risk; and 
so it comes that this taller, finer 
instinct falls in their leader: 
reason has crept in to breed the 
first duty of a soldier—obedi- 
ence. Boer or Briton, scraps of 
the same human nature, it is all 
the same: the instinct, born in 
all, to kill—cultivation shuns 
the vulgar verb and says to 
conquer — has evolved person- 
ality to lead, the rest to follow, 
—call it De Wet, Olivier; or, 
higher up the tree, Wellington, 
Napoleon: the personality of 
the man in each has gained 
them followers. 

After this the raiding by com- 
mandoes-in-force frittered away 
into mere guerilla attacks on 
the railways, mostly south of 
Pretoria—the destruction done 
being annoying, and such that 
could be easily caused by half- 
a-dozen men with a packet of 
dynamite,—a mode of action 
which only exasperates the 
winning side, like the sniping 
of sentries or the hustling of 
outposts, and cannot be recog- 
nised as legitimate warfare: a 
fact that Lord Roberts gave 
voice to on the 4th September 
when he annexed the South 
African Republic, as he had 
annexed the Orange Free State 
three months previously, thus 
placing the burghers in both 
colonies on the same footing. 


The policy of kindness and 
conciliation which Lord Roberts 
extended to the Boers had lasted 
just long enough to prove that 
a war once entered on must be 
carried through with all its 
horrors undiluted ; with all the 
attendant terrors which con- 
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vince a nation that it is con- 
quered more than do the blood 
and the bayonets that produce 
them. To us, who had been 
flouted with a declaration of 
war couched in the most offen- 
sive terms—who had seen our 
colony violated, its homes pil- 
laged, and its people outraged, 
—there came a kind of pity for 
the misguided men who did it : 
they knew no better. In place 
of a corrupt government we 
offered them a just one, under 
which the equality of all men 
was assured: when their irrita- 
tion calmed down they would 
recognise the blessings of an 
honest government, and would 
come in with pleasure. 

But this was to look on one 
side of the question,—the other 
is the Boer side: they much 
prefer their own mode of gov- 
ernment, Kruger and all; they 
have no dislike for dishonesty— 
they do not call it by any so 
offensive a name, it is mere 
slimness, the most ordinary 
way of earning a living; they 
do not want their children 
educated,—why should they do 
what they see no use for? 
Above all, they hate equality: 
a Kaffir equal to a Boer! why, 
the heresy of such a mode 
would be fatal to every white 
man in Africa. Last of all, 
there is not a Boer among 
them who did not think that 
it was his independence which 
was threatened,—an idea which 
we knew was untrue, and we 
believed that they thought so 
too: we offered what they 
hated and did not want, and 
we pitied them because they 
did not think as we thought. 
So a policy of kindness was 
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tried to fit the case: property 
to the last stick was to be held 
sacred, even to exasperation, 
when, as an eyewitness reported 
from Senekal, British soldiers 
were sent out to collect in their 
helmets and handkerchiefs the 
half-dried cow-dung off the 
streets wherewith to cook their 
rations, while the Dutch in- 
habitants, whose wood - stacks 
were in the backyard, grinned 
and sneered at them from the 
windows out of which only a 
short time before Major Dal- 
biac had been treacherously 
murdered. 

Perhaps we should not have 
been so ready to extend kind- 
ness to the Boers had we seen 
the report on their treatment 
of the British prisoners of war 
at Pretoria. That a Boer here 
and there has committed a 
savage deed is admitted by 
pro- Boers, who excuse their 
friends as uncivilised farmers 
drawn from remote districts— 
a pretence which will not cover 
this case. A committee of re- 
sponsible men was intrusted 
with the treatment of the pris- 
oners —an Englishman, Dr 
Veale, an M.B. of Cambridge, 
acted. as chief of the hospital, 
and Mr Kruger was personally 
and constantly in communica- 
tion with the committee; yet 
“the men lay in open sheds, 
and the latrines were so close 
as to be dangerous.” Meat 
was only issued twice a-week, 
and then only half a pound at 
a time, the result being that 
“the men became very weak 
and liable to disease, several 
coming to hospital simply from 
weakness from want of proper 
food,” Two hospitals were 
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granted: in one some beds 
were provided, in the other 
nothing of the sort; “when 
first occupied it was roofless, 
and men with fever lay on a 
blanket, with their boots for a 
pillow, and running water at 
their side.” No medical com- 
forts were provided till the 
end of February; “the condi- 
tion of affairs was absolutely 
scandalous,”—the report add- 
ing, “ A great responsibility for 
them rests on Dr Veale, who 
was unwilling to risk trouble 
with the Government and im- 
peril his own position ”—con- 
duct which, as Lord Roberts 
remarks, “it would be difficult 
to condemn too strongly. His 
heartlessness in ignoring the 
disgraceful treatment of the 
sick prisoners and the remon- 
strances addressed to him by 
the medical officers in charge 
of them calls for the severest 
reprobation.” Visits by minis- 
ters of religion were only per- 
mitted once a-month. The one 
representative of the Church of 
England in Pretoria, the Rev. 
J. Godfrey, to his everlasting 
shame, after the escape of Mr 
Churchill discontinued his 
ministrations, in consideration 
of “his duty to the Govern- 
ment, and on account of his 
desire to maintain the honour 
due to his position.” The ac- 
count is of Pandemonium, man- 


aged by savages. 


It was not till these petty 
raids on the railroads had multi- 
plied, and “honest farmers” 
were found fighting against us 
with our passes in their pockets, 


to culminate in what Lord 
Roberts called a “clumsily con- 
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ceived plot” to carry him off to 
the Boer lines and to murder 
his officers in Pretoria, that the 
war flowed back into its natural 
course. The proclamation of 
conciliation was rescinded, and 
a new one, prescribing the most 
rigorous measures, was substi- 
tuted. All burghers in districts 
occupied by our troops were to 
be considered as prisoners of 
war, and transported ; all build- 
ings where the enemy’s scouts 
are harboured to be liable to be 
rased to the ground; fines to 
be rigorously exacted ; and any 
Boer failing to acquaint our 
troops with the presence of the 
enemy upon his farm to be 
regarded as aiding him—a 
much-needed measure, which 
was at once acted on. Cordua, 
the instigator of the plot against 
Lord Roberts, was tried and 
executed within a few days of 
its discovery ; large numbers of 
malcontents were deported ; and 
the destruction of farms pro- 
ceeded with, to the entire satis- 
faction of the army, who saw 
an indefinite postponement of 
the end as long as a policy was 
continued which was totally mis- 
understood. 


When we open our newspaper 
after breakfast we stretch our 
legs in front of the fire, com- 
placently dawdling, to drag out 
the “sensation in large type” 
which we hope is awaiting. us 
as a tonic to the day’s talk,— 
a fight—a surrender — Ian 
Hamilton turning a Boer 
flank, or Buller rushing a kopje 
packed with Mausers; and 
are disappointed when there 
is nothing better than the 
capture of a nek, or a report 


from Lourengo Marques that 
Kruger is in bad spirits. We 
hoped for a battle or two, “a 
daring incident,” and so on; 
the paper is dear at a penny 
when it tells us nothing but 
the pursuit of De Wet,—why 
don’t they catch him and have 
done withit? If this sweeping 
up the crumbs at the close of 
a campaign is tedious to read 
about, how much more s0 
must it be to the men who 


‘are sweeping? The following 


letter from one of them tells 
us how they find it—that the 
life of a soldier is not all battles 
and big drum :— 


“ When I joined the regiment again 
we trekked fwalked] to Lindley, then 
to Heilbron, and back to Kroonstad, 
and round and round that piece of 
country after De Wet till we were 
perfectly sick of life. We had a 
certain amount of fighting, but the 
Boers would never stand against us : 
they ran away, and we had to go 
after them. The weather down in 
the Free State in June was awful: 
the days were all right, but the cold 
at night was intense. Of course we’ve 
got no tents or anything with us—we 
sleep on the ground always: you’ve 
no idea how sick we all are of the 
whole show. Finally, we got up to 
Krugersdorp, and we hoped to be 
allowed to stay there and get a 
week’s rest or so, but we weren’t, 
and off we went to Rustenburg. We 
had a small battle at Oliphant’s Nek ; 
but of course the wily Boers ran 
away, and we did very little damage. 
Up to the present time I’ve walked 
on my poor feet between 600 and 700 
miles: sometimes we go on every day 
for a fortnight, doing about sixteen 
miles each day; up at 3 a.M., and 
sometimes not getting into camp at 
night till 10 or 11 p.m. I don’t quite 
know where we are going to now; 
they can’t let us remain still for 
longer than they can help, I know. 
I’ve given up all hope of seeing Eng- 
land again for years to come: these 
Boers will go on at their game till 
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eternity, unless we can get a little 
sense in our heads and treat them as 
they. ought to be treated. There is 
absolutely no glory or fun attached 
to the proceedings, at least I haven’t 
discovered any yet. It’s fearfully 
hard work, a most uncomfortable, 
and one does it all on the off-chance 
of getting a hole in one’s body. 
There have been times during the 
last two months when I’d have given 
almost anything to be able to get in 
the way of a bullet. You see I wasn’t 
born to spend my days walking over 
this beastly country. I’ve had enough 
of warfare—at least walking: the 
warfare part of the business is ex- 
citing, if nothing else, but there’s so 
very little of it.” 


But the longest lane has a 
turning, and those weary feet 
will rest at last. The tramping 
miles across the veldt, that 
looks so level and is not when 
men’s legs tell their story, will 
pass away, the last rolling 
swell is beyond: not very far, 
on the other side, is home and 
rest, a pillow for the head, and 
a dinner of English beef instead 
of bully and trek ox. De Wet 
may still wander round, but 
not for long; Colonel De Lisle, 
of mounted infantry fame, has 
organised a flying column to 
capture him. For the rest— 
rebels, raiders, and foreign scum 
that agitate—General Baden- 
Powell is left in charge with 
15,000 police to look after them, 
and hunt them from their holes. 
The Guards have started for 
England, meeting a party of 
Boer raiders on the way which 
cost them eighteen men. Fol- 
lowing the Guards were the 
Naval Volunteers and C.LV., 
all inspected by Lord Roberts 
at Pretoria, and complimented 
on their behaviour as good 
soldiers amongst soldiers. The 
home-going is continued by the 
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Colonial Volunteers and by 
General Buller, to be followed 
in due course by General 
Roberts, — only Baden - Powell 
with his police, and the troops 
required to garrison the coun- 
try till it quiets down, remain. 
Sir A. Milner left Cape Town 
for Pretoria to see for himself 
when he could substitute civil 
for martial law, the enforcing 
of which had laid a heavy tax 
on the energies of Lord Roberts; 
for months the will of the Gen- 
eral had been law, published by 
him through proclamation and 
enforced by courts-martial as- 
sembled by himself. 

Last, and perhaps least, of 
all, Mr Kruger, “feeling hope- 
ful that all will come right” 
when he _ reaches Europe, 
sneaked away with his bars 
of gold in the Dutch cruiser 
Gelderland, which sailed from 
South Africa on the 20th Oc- 
tober—just one year since he 
declared war. “He was weary 
of staying at Lourencgo Marques 
so long, and the delay cut into 
his leave of absence;” his 
grandson Eloff, who accom- 
panied him, remarking as he 
went that the Boers would 
hold out for four months more 
—‘they have lost everything, 
and are fighting despairingly 
now.” It is a sordid ending 
to a man and his people who 
might have been 





That the Boers fought so 
long and bravely must excite 
our admiration when we put 
aside the white flag and other 
horrors. We can understand 
an army of volunteers starting 
up quick to obey the call of a 
leader whom they trusted, tell- 
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ing them their independence 
was threatened ; that the Eng- 
lish could only fight to be 
beaten—did not Jameson’s raid 
and Majuba prove that ? Other 
nations, looking on as friends, 
it was added, would step in to 
take their side when it was the 
liberty of so small a people 
which was threatened ; and the 
sea had been specially created 
for the reception of any one 
that dared to invade their 
sacred birthright. God Him- 
self was with them : their Presi- 
dent said so, and he read his 
Bible frequently, so it must be 
so. But that the Boers should 
keep their ground for a twelve- 
month against the greatest 
army Britain could send out 
seemed to be a fairy tale,— 
these simple farmers, without 
discipline, without organisation, 
without red-tape. As a man 
who went through the cam- 
paign with them tells us, their 
officers had no power to make 
them leave their tents when 
they were called out for fight- 
ing. A council of war decided 
how many were wanted for a 
particular service which was 
explained to the men, who were 
then asked to volunteer, when, 
perhaps, out of a commando of 
several hundred men only a 
tenth or one-twentieth would 
step out. After Spion Kop 
Botha called for 400 volunteers 
to resist an attack which was 
expected, yet it was with the 
utmost difficulty that that 
number could be induced to 
respond out of some 10,000 
Boers then round Ladysmith. 
Sentries and outposts were rep- 
resented by a “ Brandwacht,” 
or fire- guard, of about 100 
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volunteers, who were supposed 
to take up their position at a 
certain distance from the laager 
and remain there till daybreak. 
The duty was not compulsory, 
the men taking with them their 
blankets, pipes, and kettles, 
with which they made them- 
selves comfortable. When the 
enemy was known to be near, 
the Brandwacht kept awake 
as a matter of personal safety : 
otherwise he folded his blanket 
round him, and, using his saddle 
as a pillow, slept till the sun 
rose. The punishment for sleep- 
ing on his post might be to 
carry a box of biscuits or a 
stone on his head, but if he 
declined to do it, no one could 
say anything to him. It is 
not improbable that the Boer 
method of doing “sentry-go” 
encouraged our own careless- 
ness. When an officer puts 
on his shooting-coat on the 
“First,” before starting he 
finds out where the birds are, 
—a preliminary which was 
many times omitted in South 
Africa, where the birds were 
Boers and carried rifles. 


About Boer courage there is 
no doubt, if it is called for in 
its natural place,—not to face 
a bayonet charge. We have 
been too prone to sneer at their 
reluctance to stand up before 
what correspondents, airing 
their French, call “J’arme 
blanche.” I don’t think the 


British farmer, out fowling, 


would be thought the worse 
of if he bolted before a boy 
who made at him with a gun, 
a bayonet at the end of it, 
although he had half a dozen 
bullets inside his own. Every 
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man should get his due. The 
Boers never said they could 
fight in the open—it was not 
their way. They had fought 
behind a boulder ever since 
they took the country from 
the Kaffir, and boulders are a 
necessity to them, just as “line 
or column” is to us. So long 
as we played the game and at- 
tacked the boulders, Boers were 
a match for us. It was no 
disparagement to their bravery 
that they always ran away, 
but they had killed a hundred 
or more of us and sent away 
their ponies and their guns 
first. There is one disadvan- 
tage in fighting only to run 
away—the running-away part 
of it will tell on Boer and 
Briton alike. A man may run 
once or twice, but after that 
he will somehow begin to look 
behind just to see if the other 
fellow is coming after him. At 
first it will be a glance, Just 
enough to load his rifle; ne 

time it will be a good look, 
which gives time for the other 
one to come up, when he will 
look bigger than he did at first 
—too big to, tackle—so here’s 
off! And, on the other side, 
when you know your man will 
run, you get a lot of pluck 
inside your ‘own belt, and your 
spirits rise—the quicker he runs 
the higher they go,—till you 
don’t think much of that man. 
So these two forces operating 
sent the Boers flying as the 
campaign ran out. General 
Buller pushed them through 
the mountains of Lydenburg 
because their spirit was broken. 
Our repeated successes over @ 
very difficult country well suited 
to their usual tactics would not 
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have occurred in the earlier 
stages of the war; but as their 
power of resistance has weak- 
ened, so the spirit of the men of 
a victorious army has increased, 
and positions hitherto looked at 
askance as unassailable were 
now taken as incidents in the 
day’s work. Barrack - square 
soldiers are fair to look upon 
by the nursemaids who peep 
through the railings, but the 
bronze-cheeked men, in thread- 
bare, who have seen “some- 
thing in Africa,” hold their 
own with conscious dignity. 


And this boasted mobility of 
the Boers, does it not owe some- 
thing to our own cumbrous 
movements? That flank which, 
when threatened, always rein- 
forced itself in time to meet our 
turning movement — was it 
not warned of the threat in 
ample time? It was a well- 
conceived plan to turn the 
Boers’ right on the Tugela; and 
we should have turned it, and 
Spion Kop would not have 
made itself a name in history, 
but for those miles of waggons 
which sprawled, with whips 
and yells and noisy tumult, 
from Chieveley to the river. 
No flank, except a fool-flank, 
would have been taken in. But 
in those days warfare was de- 
liberate. Men started off after 
breakfast for the day’s work, 
tents were carried for a summer 
stroll. Then Lord Roberts 
came and we hurried up. We 
saw him in the saddle every 
morning at daybreak, with his 
staff, at the head of the ad- 
vance ; men sleeping in winter 
on the bare veldt, content with 
half-rations, often less ; officers 
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dining on the lee-side of a 
boulder to protect them from 
the wind, the fire dried cow- 
dung, the joint “bully” with 
“quaker oats” for an entrée—yet 
they could not catch De Wet. 
Mobility again! No, common- 
sense! Every Boer with him 
led a spare horse; absolute 
necessaries were carried in Cape 
carts — two-wheeled vehicles 
which can go anywhere where 
wheels can go; while our men 
rode worked -out horses, and 
were tied up with ox-transport 
that moved something over two 
miles an hour. Most of the 
fights were rearguard actions, 
the object of them to allow the 
guns and carts to escape; so 
just as we had got De. Wet— 
guns, Cape carts, and all— 
there came a kopje, facing us, 
and “strongly held.” This 
meant a pause—a consultation, 
with the old processional battle 
to follow—advance of cavalry — 
preparation by artillery — in- 
fantry advance—and assault of 
the position just in time to see 
the convoy moving off for all 
that it was worth. 

To fight a rearguard action, 
the man in command of the 
guard bluffs the other. He 
makes a big show, puts every 
man he has in front, and dares 
the other to come on. If he is 
taken in and fights the regula- 
tion battle, it takes time, and 
the rearguard man wins the 
trick. Those convoys that we 
saw creeping away “in a cloud 
of dust,” just an inch or two 
out of range, would have missed 
that inch which saved them if 
we had neglected tactics for the 
moment and rushed that kopje 
with every man we had. De 
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Wet’s mobility would not have 
survived the shock. 

But there have been worse 
mistakes: it is a wonder that 
there have not been more, when 
there was an army of 200,000 
men to commit them, —men 
dragged out of every corner of 
the land in a hurry, and thrown 
together ; many of the Generals 
unknown men, who had never 
seen their commands before or 
the Staff who were allotted to 
them at the eleventh hour,— 
strangers to them and to their 
own work ; regiments brigaded 
together that did not know 
each other’s name; and all of 
them to be brought, suddenly, 
face to face with a strange 
kind of fighting that kicked 
over all the military traditions 
that ever existed. Still, things 
might have gone better: it is 
the hard-and-fast system our 
soldiers are bound to that 
throttles them. Lord Wolseley 
says: “I would above all things 
wish to.impress on the rising 
race of General and Staff 
officers the absolute necessity, 
in all small wars, of suiting not 
only our tactics,. but, in the 
first’ instance, the organisation 
of the force to be employed, to 
the nature of the work to be 
done, and of the enemy to be 
encountered.” Yet when a 
small war, as it was then 
thought, against the Boers 
broke out, he despatched army 
corps which were designed to 
meet a highly civilised nation 
on a European battlefield. 
“Unmounted men preferred” 
is an expression that describes 
the system, cast-iron in its 
rigidity. This system under 
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Lord Wolseley became educa- 
tional. Officers who should be 
with their men attended classes 
instead, which turned them out 
rather “superior persons,” so 
crammed with red books as not 
to leave a cranny for common- 
sense. A hint to them from 
any one was not wanted,— 
there was no room to stow it. 
It is to this sense of superiority 
that our first mistake—to un- 
dervalue the other side — was 
due; a mistake fatal to success 
in military life. The Rifles 
climbed Talana, and we became 
hysterical in our congratula- 
tions. It was all over,—we 
told you so,—the Boers will 
never stand! It would have 
been wiser to wait before we 
ventured an opinion on Boer 
courage. A little cool science 
then would have been very 
useful against untrained far- 
mers. When Lord Roberts put 
it to the front those untrained 
farmers had become trained 
veterans. 

Lord Roberts and many of 
his subordinates have been 
much hindered by the want 
of an efficient Staff with which 
they had been accustomed to 
work. Lord Kitchener, as Chief 
of the Staff, was an excellent 
officer when he was in his place, 
at Lord Roberts’s elbow, to grasp 
every wire between his chief 
and his subordinates,—one head 
would have mastered what a 
dozen failed todo. But he had 
to be here, there, and every- 
where: we heard of him start- 
ing up, quite unexpectedly, at 
the most out-of-the-way corners, 
to do, or to stop somebody else 
from doing, something. “ Brass 
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hats” are not popular with the 
men to whom they carry orders, 
which is their duty before all 
else,—so much depends on the 
manner of the man who delivers 
them. It may be abrupt or 
peremptory, as if it emanated 
from himself, when he will put 
the other man’s back up; the 
order will not be obeyed cheer- 
fully, and mistakes may follow. 
Or it may be courteous, a 
pleasure to receive and to carry 
out: it will be obeyed to the 
letter, and mistakes will be rare, 
It were better if the education 
for the Staff included a lesson 
in courtesy in exchange for 
statistics of battles that were 
fought fifty years ago. 


Over-confidence, bred of the 
sense of our undoubted superi- 
ority to Boer farmers, was the 
cause of many bad mistakes— 
Colenso, Korn Spruit, Redders- 
burg, and others. Yet, if we 
had not been so haughty with 
the* colonists who had lived 
side by side with the Boers for 
a lifetime, they would have told 
us that there are no men so 
crafty or so ’cute. It was the 
independent intelligence of each 
man that was the Boer advan- 
tage—one that is impossible in 
a regular army the existence 
of which depends on the “ chain 
of responsibility” being pre- 
served intact from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the drummer 
boy. So long as the Boers were 
held together by the first 
excitement of fighting a battle, 
and that a winning one, all 
went well with them—it was a 
pleasant picnic. They turned 
up when they liked, strolled out 
for a day’s shooting “ rooineks,” 
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with sandwiches and water- 
bottle, and came back when 
they liked for a good night’s 
sleep. But after they had 
fought on for months they 
found the work tiresome. 
When the battle became a con- 
tinual run, when sandwiches 
were scarce, and the “rooineks” 
shot back a little too well, it 
was all over with individual in- 
telligence, except when it could 
teach its possessor how best he 
could get away. Discipline was 
needed, which means one head, 
the rest to follow. So they 


broke up and vanished. 


The return to civil law, in a 
country where it has been sus- 
pended in favour of martial law, 
which lawyers describe as no 
law at all, is a delicate matter 
to decide. Martial law, in war, 
is a necessity, but is not the 
less distasteful to the officers 
who have to administer it. An 
obligation which accompanies 
the command of men is the ad- 
ministration of law for the 
punishment of offenders — al- 
ways an unpleasant duty with 
a soldier, whether he is the 
colonel in the orderly-room, 
with powers limited to some- 
thing over a fortnight’s im- 
prisonment ; a court - martial 
without any limits to its powers 
at all; or the latest - joined 
subaltern, who hesitatingly 
bleats out his maximum, “3 
days to barracks.” Punish- 
ment means “crime,” in a sol- 
dier’s sense of the word, and 
there is no officer who cares to 
be reminded that such an in- 
convenient thing exists in his 
command. But “crimes” will 
be there,—serious ones, perhaps, 
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but always those of minor im- 
portance — absence, drunken- 
ness, insubordination—to deal 
with which military law is 
ample. Civil law can deal 
exhaustively with crimes, great 
or small, whether committed 
by soldiers or civilians, as long 
as the earth revolves round the 
sun, as it did when laws were 
made. It is just when the 
world gets out of gear, and, for 
a time, murder and every other 
crime, abhorrent so long as its 
revolutions continued with regu- 
larity, are looked upon as legi- 
timate, that civil law falls 
through. And just now in 
South Africa this state of things 
prevails. A war has poked it- 
self under the wheels of the 
coach, and law and order, which 
are its ordinary passengers, are 
upset. It is here that martial 
law steps in. In war, time is 
everything: swift justice must 
be dealt out, sharply, quickly. 
It is not the amount of punish- 
ment that deters,—it is the cer- 
tainty and the celerity of it. 
Civil law is proverbial for its 
delays: there is no better in- 
stance than the trials of rebels at 
Kimberley after the siege, when 
we saw men steeped in treason, 
more often than not half-admit- 
ted, yet walking out of court, un- 
touched, smiling at thelegalquib- 
bles of their attorney to which 
they owed their deliverance. 
Law has no place in war: 
that baneful thing has extin- 
guished it, as it extinguishes 
most of the better side of 
human nature. War, like 
necessity, has no law, except 
martial law, the will of the 
conqueror—the only law that 
can be enforced. Though the 
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war in South Africa is over, 
murder, rapine, treachery, and 
all sorts of evil still bubble 
up from the Boers, “fighting 
despairingly ”; their tempers 
simmering, only just off the 
boil; the weapons with which 
they stirred the fire still in 
their hands, the will to use 
them still in their hearts. Sir 
Alfred Milner has gone to Pre- 
toria to judge for himself 
whether the time has come 
for a return to civil law,— 
a mission which has all our 
sympathies, though we know 
that the sharpest knife gives 
the least pain. 

To the Boers belongs the 
credit of teaching the world 
the new order of fighting; and 
it is to the painters of battle- 
scenes that the lessons they 
have taught us will particularly 
apply, for there will be no 
picture possible. Those bril- 
liant scarlet or white uniforms 
that gave such colour to the 
scene have vanished. If the 
artist is provided with a tele- 
scope, he will just get in some 
khaki specks a mile or more 
away. The smoke that lent 
an atmosphere of mystery to 
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the stern-faced groups surging 


across the foreground, half 
hidden by it, is gone. The 
battery and the gunners—they 
wore blue then to tone down 
too much red—must be put in 
in black, a dot against the sky. 
Those cloud-bursts overhead, 
marking the shells that burst, 
where are they now? Even 
the poetry of that bayonet- 
clutching line has been wiped 
out by the prose of “magazine 
fire.” “Up, Guards, and at 
them!” can never come again. 
Battles will be fought by in- 
visible enemies with invisible 
weapons. Picturesque battles 
are no more! 


And now, nothing but the 
recollection remains with us of 
victories bravely won; of mis- 
takes bravely met; of weary 
days and wearier nights ; of the 
veldt when the sun blazed or 
the frost fell, and over it always 
the tramp of British soldiers, 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, always in face 
of sudden death ; and, beneath, 
that silent throng to whom came 
peace before all the rest, — 
soldiers all of them, brave to 
suffer everything, so that they 
might do their duty. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE PROCESS OF ELECTION—THE FOLLY OF CANVASSING—THE VANITY OF 
THE ENLIGHTENED CITIZEN—THE HUMOURS OF THE CONTEST—THE 
LIMITATIONS OF DEMOCRACY—THE HAPPY FAILURE OF REFORM— 
DEMOCRATIC LITERATURE—HOW TO WRITE FOR THE MAGAZINES— 
INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG AUTHORS—T. E. B., POET AND LETTER-WRITER. 


ONCE in seven years, or 
oftener, the rulers of our coun- 
try take the great democracy 
into their confidence. They 
desire what is called the man- 
date of the people; without a 
smile they declare that they 
will proceed upon their busi- 
ness in a spirit of easier con- 
fidence if supported by the free 
and enlightened electors; and 
they visit the constituencies 
with the determined air of 
soldiers who will not show fear, 
even at the cannon’s mouth. 
Of course they mean no more 
than that seven years of office 
are convenient for themselves 
and for the country, but their 
attitude and speech alike sug- 
gest the lust of battle. The 
meanest candidate that ever 
sought the suffrages of the 
electors wears upon his head 
the helmet of glory, and the 
constant recurrence of such 
phrases as “fought the good 
fight,” “desperate struggle,” 
“brilliant victory,” clearly in- 
dicates that the road to West- 
minster is thick with the bodies 
of dead heroes. 

But battle though it be, it 
is generally bloodless, and the 
candidate grows into a member 
without wounding anything 
more serious than his sense of 
humour or his love of truth. 
It is an accepted tragedy that 





the people must be flattered 
and cajoled, and the parlia- 
mentary candidate commonly 
arrives upon the scene of action 
with his mouth full of promises 
and compliments. How else 
should he make himself accept- 
able? More often than not he 
is a stranger among strangers, 
knowing no more of his con- 
stituents’ opinions than they 
know of his. But what Mr 
Ellis would call “a stream of 
literature ” soon overflows the 
borough, and red and blue 
are busy demonstrating each 
other’s crimes and their own 
virtues. When the free, im- 
partial democracy condescends 
to silence, the candidates ex- 
plain their views from the 
platform ; but the true - born 
Radical has a noble hatred of 
free speech, and he generally 
prefers a lusty roar to political 
exposition. The real work of 
catching votes, therefore, is 
performed by an _ ingenious 
process called canvassing, and | 
he who has never canvassed 
cannot understand the splendid 
farce of the British democracy. 

The dictionary tells us that 
“to canvass” means to toss in a 
sheet, and we are willing to put 
implicit faith in the dictionary. 
From tossing in a sheet to 
moral agitation is but a step, 
and moral agitation perfectly 
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defines the act of canvassing. 
As the process seems humiliat- 
ing to the canvassers, so it 
should seem impertinent to the 
canvassed. But he who believes 
that is wofully misled. If a 
stranger called upon us, and 
asked our opinion of the Boer 
war, we should firmly and 


politely show him the door. If 


he dared to ask for whom 
we meant to cast our vote, we 
should refer loftily to the secrecy 
of the ballot, and make it quite 
clear that an outrage had been 
committed upon our cherished 
principles. But the bold demo- 
crat is not of our mind. Once 
in seven years he likes to in- 
dulge his vanity. For one 
month at least he is an im- 
portant personage, and he 
means to vindicate his im- 
portance as savagely as he 
can before he resumes the baser 
The servant, 


pursuits of life. 
in fact, suddenly becomes the 
master, and since bribery has 
been suppressed by an un- 
imaginative Act of Parliament, 
the servant is free to take out 
his mastery in a contemptuous 


patronage. He will heckle the 
candidate with the calm assur- 
ance that the candidate is 
merely there to be heckled. 
He will welcome all the can- 
vassers into his house, because 
each fresh-comer increases his 
dignity. He will resent noth- 
ing save neglect. He must 
be visited, his vote must be 
demanded, or he won't give it 
at all. And even though he 
believed the country in peril, 
he would vote blue against his 
conscience if the blues had 
shown him a more pertinacious 
attention than the reds. Let 
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this, then, be remembered as the 
essence of practical politics: the 
vanity of the voter. Opinions 
are nothing, speeches are noth- 
ing, leaflets are nothing. But 
the voter must have his hand 
shaken. We have recently 
assisted at what is called a 
“desperate struggle,” and we 
soon realised that a personal 
visit was the deadliest weapon 
that we could employ against 
our adversaries. Some electors, 
of course, will let you down easier 
than others. A few will be 
content to see a second cousin 
of the candidate. But the most 
will be put off by no substitute. 
“T ain’t seen your friend,” said 
one free and enlightened elector, 
“and I ain’t goin’ to vote for a 
man as won't shake me by the 
‘’and.” That is what patriotism 
means to thousands of our 
countrymen, and it is well that 
candidates should learn early 
that a British borough is not 
Utopia. 

But there are other frivolous 
motives which control the 
voter besides the snobbery we 
have described. Many hun- 
dreds of citizens vote blue or 
red because they have always 
voted blue or red. “It’s no 
use talking to my ‘usbing,” 
said a woman to us, “ you can’t 
move ‘im. It’s the same with 
elections as it is with the boat- 
race. Dark blue ’e’s always 
been, and dark blue ’e’ll always 
be.” Against that profound 
reasoning argument is hopeless : 
the free voter must be left to 
support the colour he prefers, 
whether the colour represent 
a boat’s crew or a government. 
Another citizen, no less zealous, 
regretted bitterly that he could 
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not vote for the Tories, whose 
principles he preferred. “But,” 
said he, “I belong to a Glad- 
stone Club,—not that I rever- 
ence the old man’s memory, but 
I can get a game of billiards 
there.” Whence we may con- 
clude that if Lord Salisbury 
desires to remain in power, 
he should see to it that every 
constituency has a_ billiard - 
table, round whose edge nothing 
is preached save sound Toryism. 

But though the majority 
casts its vote by pure accident, 
there remains a small number 
which is genuinely Radical or 
Tory. And it is this small 
number which gives a politi- 
cal interest to the canvasser’s 
amusing task. For the can- 
vasser soon discovers’ that 
politics are an affair not of 
opinion but of temperament. 
The anxious politician is born 


with the type of his party 
stamped large upon his brow. 
The sanguine, flat eye of the 
Radical is as easily recognised 
as his slightly parted lips or 


his weak chin. The sign of 
him is hopefulness, and he is 
impelled by inherited tendencies 
to believe that things will be 
better in a re-shuffle. He is a 
curious mixture of pride and 
humility. Protesting ignorance, 
he is voluble, and he would re- 
model the universe while you 
wait, if only he thought his 
modest self- assurance were 
properly respected. The Tory, 
on the other hand, has the 
cleaner intelligence, which takes 
some things for granted. His 
eye does not glitter with spuri- 
ous hope; his chin does not 
recede to an unrestrained de- 
sire of destruction. He is gen- 
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erally a square -faced man of 
few words. He knows the - 
meaning of contentment, and 
he lets his vote follow his 
opinion in silence, and with no 
profession of humility. 

From a political point of 
view, then, a canvass is a vain 
sifting of the sand; and it is 
with some propriety that the 
Great Lexicographer interprets 
it as “a beating of hemp.” But, 
none the less, the canvasser 
does not lose his time if he 
travel the streets of London 
from house to house. For since 
the working man is on his 
mettle during an election, the 
canvasser may gauge the spirit 
and independence of the people. 
At any rate, he may visit what 
is called “the masses” without 
the hypocritical intervention of 
University Settlements or the 
vulgar patronage of _phil- 
anthropy. And in the masses 
he will find the strength of the 
country ; in the masses he will 
find an intelligence not wholly 
destroyed by the printing-press, 
since happily there remain a 
few stalwarts who can neither 
read nor write—who (in their 
own admirable phrase) are no 
scholars. And if he do not en- 
counter a conspicuous interest 
in politics, he will find that 
costermongers and _ haddock- 
smokers are shrewd, honest 
men, with no fear of any one 
in their heart save of the rent- 
collector, and of that hideous 
curse to poor neighbourhoods, 
the insurance man, who grows 
rich by the thriftlessness of his 
victims, and who issues policies 
to-day in the good hope that to- 
morrow he may cancel them. 

Yet, whatever view he take 
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of the electorate, the canvasser 
cannot go through an election 
with equanimity. Long before 
polling-day his sporting blood 
is up, and he looks upon his 
candidate as a trainer looks at 
a race-horse. He would strain 
every nerve to win, even if no 
principle were involved; and 
the fact that the morals of 
election are shaped by a set 
of half-intelligible laws adds a 
curious zest to the sport. You 
may borrow a carriage in which 
to drive a voter to the poll, but 
you may not hire a hansom ; 
that is to say, you may profit 
by your friends but not by your 
money. You may distribute 
printed bills by the rubbish- 
heap, but none of your agents 
may give away a piece of ribbon. 
So that, as your sporting blood 
gets up, you feel more and more 
keenly the rules of the game 
which you are playing, until at 
-the declaration of the poll all 
thought of politics has vanished, 
you are only conscious that your 
man has come in first, and you 
shout yourself hoarse as the 
crowd shouts itself hoarse at 
Newmarket or Epsom. Such, 
indeed, is the impulse which 
drives men to fight in the street 
and to break one another’s head 
in the best of good tempers. 
To watch the mob when their 
favourite has been beaten might 
give the amateur a false notion 
of politics. It is incredible, he 
might say, that sober men 
should come to fisticuffs over 
a metter which is quite im- 
personal. But let the amateur 
make due allowance for the 
spirit of sport, and nothing 
that happens after the return- 
ing officer has declared Mr X. 
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or Captain Y. duly elected can 
affect him with surprise. 

So the leaflets, which both 
sides know to be false, are for- 
gotten. So the promises rashly 
given on either side are broken, 
and the voter, brought suddenly 
out of his box, is put back until 
the Government wants another 
mandate. And the one reflec- 
tion that remains after an elec- 
tion is, that Democracy is a 
sorry farce. The silly paradox 
of those who believe that the 
greatest wisdom lies in the 
greatest number of fools has 
been covered with ridicule. Uni- 
versal suffrage is happily a sham. 
No member obeys the orders of 
his constituents; no member 
goes to Westminster to carry 
out the wishes of others. He 
goes there for his own ambition, 
to support his own friends, or to 
expound the theories which he 
keeps near his heart. And as 
democracy is a deceit from the 
point of view of the elect, so it 
is a sham from the point of view 
of the elector. Every citizen 
may vote—that is true. But 
he may not vote for whom he 
will. No man can be nomin- 
ated if he lack money or sup- 
port, and thus many steps are 
missing in the argument which 
binds together the people and the 
people’s representatives. The 
candidate, indeed, wants so much 
money and support, that the 
leather-seller has but a small 
chance in Great Britain. The 
clubs will not countenance him ; 
and even if he secured the 
patronage of the clubs, he would 
still be baffled by a lack of 
money. So we arrive at the 
reason why England is not, and 
cannot be, a real democracy. 
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She collects as many voters as 
she can, but she does not col- 
lect popular members, and so 
reminds us of the hero who, 
when he frightened a friend by 
the flashing of a revolver, ex- 
claimed, “Don’t be afraid—there 
is no danger: I collect revolvers, 
but I don’t collect ammunition.” 
And similarly democracy is no 
danger to the State. Boroughs 
won't go off by themselves any 
more easily than _ revolvers. 
And the ammunition of popular 
members is still lacking. 

Yet for sixty years universal 
suffrage has been esteemed a 
virtue beyond the reach of dis- 
cussion; and a droller theory 
was never put forth upon a 
State. We are told that the 
intelligence of the people is 
superior to the intelligence of 
the expert,—that any man who 
can make his mark upon a 
piece of paper is good enough 
to have a voice in the govern- 
ment of the country. We 
would not choose our carpen- 
ters or bootmakers on these 
easy terms. But the theory 
was accepted in 1832, and ever 
since its application has been 
widening. And the strangest 
truth of all is, that the exten- 
sion of the franchise has had 
no appreciable effect upon the 
House of Commons. Our gov- 
ernment is to-day what it has 
always been, an _ oligarchy 
hedged about with safeguards. 
Nothing has changed save the 
form of election. The modern 
House of Commons, maybe, is 
not so finely aristocratic as the 
Parliament which made war 


upon Charles I.; yet except 
for its lawyers it differs little 
either in temper or cultiva- 
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tion from the House of 1830, 
In fact, the People sends to 
Westminster the same sort of 
men as in the old days were 
nominated by the great land- 
owners. The prevailing opinion, 
then, is popular only in shape, 
and, despite the groans of the 
old-fashioned, the scholarship 
and intelligence of our legis- 
lators are very much what they 
were seventy years ago. Thé 
absence of classical quotation, 
which some deplore, implies no 
lowering of the standard. It 
merely denotes a change of 
manners. 

So the democracy has proved 
a sham, and ite failure is the 
country’s triumph. But though 
its chief merit lies in its 
lack of success, a free form of 
government has its uses. It 
stops the mouths of political 
agitators, or rather it permits 
their mouths to open at infre- 
quent intervals, and by a pre- 
tence of confidence weakens the 
force of opposition. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot take a moral 
pride in an extended suffrage 
which in one aspect is merely 
a confession of dishonesty, a 
mark of the universal suspicion. 
A government is the country’s 
first necessity ; but nobody can 
be trusted to govern us unless 
he has first passed through a 
fiery ordeal. What that ordeal 
is matters little enough. The 
power to stand many hours 
upon one leg, the toss of a 
coin, a fearless capacity to “out- 
roar the lion-throated seas ”— 
any of these artifices would be 
as just and logical as election by 
a free and enlightened democ- 
racy. But England, above all 
other countries, has got on 
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without logic. She has pros- 
pered by accident, and found a 
reward even in her follies. In- 
tent upon choosing the wisest 
counsellors she may, she invites 
to the choice all those who by 
temper and training are mani- 
festly unfit for discrimination, 
and the result is the same as 
when rotten boroughs were es- 
teemed a national bulwark. 
But if in politics democracy 
has happily proved inefficient, 
it has won a more showy suc- 
cess in the field of letters. Yet 
even here its success is apparent 
rather than real, and if we 
revise our definitions we shall 
find that the people has not 
yet reached literature with 
its sacrilegious hand. It has 
merely achieved a spurious 
imitation. In the old days, 
before the advent of a literate 
democracy, a distinction was 
made between literature and 


printed matter; but to-day the 
old differences are commonly 
abolished, and explanations are 
necessary for those who would 
not confound the works of 
Homer with the printed legend 


of a confectioner’s bag. We 
are all men of letters now, and 
in nine cases out of ten a pair 
of scissors is more useful than 
a grey goose-quill. Yet, how- 
ever great may be a man’s 
talent, however sedulous his 
industry, he cannot proclaim 
himself author without some 
slight experience. True, those 
who lack the necessary experi- 
ence are few enough; but a 
thoughtful gentleman who ele- 
gantly signs himself “£600 a- 
year from it” has recently con- 
descended to show the few 
novices that remain “ How to 
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Write for the Magazines.” The 
trick, though it may be learned 
by most, is not quite so easy 
as it looks, and we confess to 
a mild surprise at our guide’s 
generosity. It is evident that 
he is, what he would term him- 
self, ‘a past-master in the art,” 
for he makes at least £600 a- 
year. But there is nothing 
mean about him, and if you 
will spend three-and-six, your 
income may easily rival his. 
Think of it, you poor clerks 
and starving counter-jumpers ! 
Six hundred pounds a-year are 
within your grasp, ali gained 
by a profession which once did 
not shame a scholar and a 
gentleman. 

What, then, must we do in 
order to write for the magazines? 
Well, first of all we must make 
up our minds to be “ profes- 
sionals,” and shun the suspicion 
of the amateur like the plague. 
Now, the amateur (we are told) 
writes only when “he feels in- 
spired,” and is therefore a very 
pestilent fellow. Inspiration, 
indeed! While the amateur 
pensively awaits it, the profes- 
sional has knocked off three or 
four “snatchy ” little articles for 
‘Pearson’s,’ which we hear, not 
without a pang of astonish- 
ment, is “the most thoughtful 
and literary of the weeklies.” 
The amateur, again, lacks 
“ business capability,” and that, 
as every tyro knows, is the 
corner - stone of literature. 
Wherefore, if you would sit 
by Shakespeare's side, if you 
would wear the bays upon your 
harassed forehead, first of all 
and last of all cultivate “ busi- 
ness capability.” Carry on 
everything on “purely business 
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lines.” Don’t spend twopence 
on sealing-wax when a penny 
will do the trick; find out the 
best markets for ink and papers ; 
and buy your scissors wholesale 
from a well-known Sheffield 
firm. It may be said that 
Milton knew nothing of these 
dodges. But then Milton did 
not write for the magazines, 
and in the seventeenth century 
literature was merely an affair 
of the inspired amateur. An 
author, whose fame is as wide 
as the world, attributes “a 
good deal of the fame he now 
enjoys, and of an income that 
goes well into the third thou- 
sand annually, to his superior 
business instincts in such affairs 
as have been mentioned.” That 
is to say, he watched the cost of 
paper and pencils, he knew pre- 
cisely how many penny stamps 
could be bought for a shilling, 
and no man of his generation 
better deserves the renown and 
income which are his to-day. 
The novice, having learned 
the cost of the raw materials, 
must next learn to combine 
them in the most profitable 
fashion. And at the outset 
he must resolutely put from 
him the disgrace of personal 
vanity. He must not write 
that which is consonant with 
his talent (if any); he must 
sternly subordinate his own 
taste to the taste of his editor. 
The monster who believes that 
he has something of his own to 
say, who is impelled to express 
his own thoughts, is no better 
than the inspired amateur 
whom we have already de- 
molished. It is the business 
of a literary gent to express 
not his own thoughts but the 
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thoughts of his readers—to pro- 
duce “what is wanted rather 
than what he wants,” if we 
may quote our mentor’s ex- 
quisite phrase, italics and all. 
Above all, he must avoid what 
is called “ high-class literature.” 
“The public in general abhor 
it, and hate it with a deadly 
hatred ;” and since the public 
swells the balance, which is the 
only mark of genius, “high-class 
literature,” such as ‘ Zanoni’ or 
the Waverley Novels, should be 
an awful warning to the con- 
scientious “ professional.” 

But even when he has deter- 
mined, in spite of vanity and 
inspiration, to suppress himself, 
the literary gent is only at 
the beginning of his difficulties. 
Where shall he live? That 
depends upon whether his game 
is stories or articles. Articles 
are the better branch, but they 
demand a higher “business 
capability” than stories. They 
also exact residence in London, 
because eavesdropping is more 
conveniently practised in the 
metropolis, and it would be 
idle to contribute to that 
splendid weekly ‘M.A.P.,’ for 
instance, from the remote 
countryside. However, if the 
novice do not “move in artistic 
and high-class society,” if he 
have no keyhole at which to 
listen, he had better stick to 
fiction, and then he can live 
where he like and lose nothing 
by the indulgence. This point 
settled, the rest is easy. A 
typewriting machine (on the 
hire system), a few balls of 
twine, a packet of paper- 
fasteners, a cheap camera, a 
bottle of gum, a scrap-book, 
and a pair of scissors are all 
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that is needed to make the 
perfect author. Of course he 
should also know how to find 
the appropriate magazine. He 
must not send to the ‘ Lady’s 
Realm’ a work which would 
better adorn the golden page 
of ‘ Tit-Bits’; he must not con- 
fuse the famous T. P. with the 
renowned Pearson; but’ with a 
little skill he can make a 
directory for himseif, and so 
determine the best field for his 
“bright and chatty ” articles. 
One last danger remains to be 
avoided. The author must not 
be too well educated ; and how 
closely imminent is the risk 
will appear to any one who 
remembers that reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering are imposed 
by an Act of Parliament. It 
is a pity, of course; but when 
the Education Bill was pre- 
sented to Parliament the true 


authorship was not invented, 
and the few scribblers who then 
drove a quill neither 

business capability nor followed 
the rates per thousand with a 


proper exactitude. Otherwise, 
no doubt, a special class for 
authors might have been pro- 
vided at every board - school, 
that literary talent might es- 
cape the pitiless blight of know- 
ledge. For, says the gentleman 
who makes £600 a-year from 
it, “education should not be too 
high-class in order to write for 
the ‘popular papers,’ or it may 
overreach itself.” It may, in- 
deed, and we weep when we 
consider the unnumbered men 
of genius who to-day might be 
saving money on sealing-wax 
and string, if only they had 
left in the Third Standard in- 
stead of the Fourth. “The 
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public hate any kind of writ- 
ing” — again we quote our 
philosopher — “which shows 
that its author ranks himself 
or herself far above the ordin- 
ary class of people in know- 
ledge or ability.” Yet we are 
of good heart. The “ordinary 
class” is still large enough, 
and, thank God, the cad is 
imperishable. 

Briefly, then, we would sug- 
gest the following instructions 
for young authors. Be ignor- 
ant, and keep your ignorance 
inviolate. Be unscrupulous, 
and betray all the secrets 
which friendship or amiability 
intrust to you. Empty your 
mind (it should be easy), and 
echo with what accuracy you 
may the resounding emptiness 
of the general. Be economical 
of postage; your best method 
is to smear the corner with a 
wet finger, and refrain from 
stamping your envelope. The 
editor will then pay twopence, 
and believe you the victim of 
a dishonest postman. Write 
about nothing that is not triv- 
ial, and express no opinion 
that is not ignoble. Dream 
of money, anc respect all men 
according to their balance at 
the bank. Keep a scrap-book, 
neatly indexed, and then a 
petty theft can save you the 
trouble of putting together 
ungrammatical sentences, Be 
chatty, be bright, respect your 
work as little as you respect 
yourself, and the world’s respect 
will increase every time your 
name is in print. So at last 
you shall make the much-envied 
“four figures,” which you would 
never reach at a humdrum, 
honest trade; and the polite- 
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ness of your banker will be 
a complete answer to the ruffi- 
ans who suggest that the art 
of literature has as little to do 
with “business capability” as 
with a changing fashion. But 
that the old romance may not 
utterly die, declare loudly that 
you “love your work,” and 
never confess which “ depart- 
ment” pleases you best, the 
purchase of cheap photographs 
(on which you may make a 
commission of £30 a-year), the 
pasting up of your scrap-book, 
or the contemplation of the 
nimbly earned guineas. 

Such is the ideal raised up 
by an exultant democracy, and 
lofty as it appear it has not 
yet oershadowed the world. 
The man who makes “£600 a- 
year from it” is merely miscall- 
ing things. It is part of his 


essential indelicacy to use the 


word literature, and we wonder 
that he is able to spell it aright. 
But as though to prove that 
his avarice is of no account, to 
remind us that writing is still 
pursued in some places for its 
own sake, the works of T. E. 
Brown come into our hands, 
and we realise at once that the 
rag-bags are but incidents of 
dishonour, which shall surely 
pass. Now, T. E. Brown has 
long been known as a poet of 
sentiment and character ; he is 
revealed in his ‘ Letters,’ most 
wisely edited by Mr Irwin 
(London: Constable), as a 
prose-writer of untiring spirit, 
as a critic whose very way- 
wardness is interesting. The 
complaint is frequently made 
that the art of letter-writing is 
dead ; yet here are two volumes 
which are worthy to be set side 
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by side with the classics of 
their kind, and not lose in the 
comparison. For Mr Brown 
had all the gifts which go to 
the production of perfect letters. 
Fancy, learning, wit, courage 
were his in abundant measure, 
and were made all the livelier 
by a certain petulance. Above 
all, his letters are the letters 
of a poet and a scholar. As 
the contemplation of nature 
prompted him to an eloquence 
almost devout, so the classics 
prompted him to impeccable 
criticism. Few writers have 
discoursed more wisely of 
Sophocles and Euripides, of 
Hugo and Flaubert, of Pet- 
rarch and Milton, than T. E. 
Brown. But his taste had a 
curious limitation: no sooner 
was modern literature his theme 
than he judged it from the 
point of view of the “sobber,” 
which he declared himself to 
be. For the moment he forgot 
the old inflexible standards, he 
felt only the sentiment which 
shook him to admiration, and 
he could call ‘ Trilby’ a piece of 
honeysuckle, and applaud Hall 
Caine, perhaps with tongue in 
cheek, as a kind of Shakespeare. 

Yet even when you disagree 
with him, you feel neither 
displeasure nor regret. You 
only feel that you would have 
given much to have met him 
in argument, and to have 
witnessed the splendour of his 
paradoxes. For the truth is 
that, behind his scholarship, 
behind his wide and deep 
tincture of letters, there glim- 
mers always the natural man. 
As his poems smell of earth 
and sea and sky, so his tem- 
perament sweeps even his own 
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opinions away in a gust of 
passion, and he is driven to 
praise many books which a 
quieter judgment would as- 
suredly have condemned. So 
these disagreements irk us not. 
What is more memorable is, 
that T. E. Brown kept his vali- 
ant enthusiasms fresh unto the 
end. And if we judge him 
from his works, we may trace 
a clear image of his mind and 
character. He was a Rabelais- 
ian in the highest sense. 
There are nice Rabelaisians, he 
once said, and nasty Rabelais- 
ians, and the nasty are not 
Rabelaisians at all; and while 
there was no suspicion of 
“nastiness” in him, he appreci- 
ated the full and honest flavours 
of life, and never looked out 
upon his fellows “through one 
hole.” Withal he was, as he 
said himself, a true Celt, who 
preferred kindliness to candour, 
and who would have often sup- 
pressed a frank opinion rather 
than give pain. And this ar- 
dent poet, and yet more ardent 
mariner, was bound for many 
years of his life to uncongenial 
tasks. His real business was 
to be a schoolmaster; but a 
hearty dislike for his profession 
was the best safeguard, and 
the poet always rose superior 
to the pedagogue. Now and 
again he expresses the tragedy 
of his career in verse or prose. 
“O broken life” he wrote in 
the lines to Clifton,— 


“0 broken life! O wretched bits 


of being, 
The rhythmic, patched, the even 
and the odd ! 
But Bradda still has lichens worth 
the seeing, 


And thunder in her caves — thank 
God ! thank God !” 
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And so when the irksome duty 
of Clifton appalled him, he 
thought of Bradda and was 
content. 

But while he disliked the 
routine of teaching, scholarship 
never had a more loyal cham- 
pion. He was against new 
studies, new schools. “ Any- 
thing that takes off good men 
from the Classics,” said he, “is 
to be deprecated ;” and master 
of English as he was, he frankly 
confessed that “the twaddle 
of these English scholars is 
endless.” Wherefore he sup- 
ported the study of Greek with 
all his energy, and, when modern 
literature appalled him, turned 
in contentment to Greek or 
Latin. And his letters are 
proof enough that, despite the 
mill of Clifton, life was not 
unkind to him. The noblest 
pleasures were always his, the 
pleasures of old books and of 
the open air. 

When a critic omitted his 
name from a list of minor 
poets, he declared with a truth- 
ful irony, “ Perhaps I am among 
the major.” And assuredly 
among the major he takes his 
place. His works are published 
in the Globe edition with 
the masterpieces of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson, 
and this is as near a final con- 
secration as a poet may expect. 
But in T. E. Brown there were 
two poets—the English and the 
Manx—and we would that the 
difference had been marked by 
an arrangement in two volumes. 
The Manxman is distinguished 
by an easy volubility, a fervid 
narrative, a quick sentiment. 
The stories in verse which make 
up the ‘ Fo’e’sle Yarns’ stand by 
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themselves in literature. Their 
spirit could not breathe in a 
well-ordered body; a familiar 
style is the essence of their 
vitality. They own no master, 
they will establish no school ; 
but there is not one of them 
which is not vivid with char- 
acter, palpitant with the right 
emotion. The English poems, 
on the other hand, afford a 
surprising contrast. Such a 
work as the ‘Epistola ad 
Dakyns’ will endure with 
the language. And what as- 
tonishes us the most is the 
classic grace which informs the 
most of them. The poet’s fancy 
is now as lively as the inspira- 
tion of the Greek Anthologists, 
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now as delicate as the devices 
of our Cavaliers. But the great 
influence upon him is Milton, 
whose harmonies are heard in 
many a stately line. Thus it 
is our good fortune to study 
this artist in prose and verse at 
a time when ignorance and 
avarice are doing their worst 
for literature, when few men 
are secure from the insolence of 
“bookmen ” or from the squalor 
of prying paragraphs. Yet, 
so long as masterpieces like 
these encourage us, may we 
not look upon the “maga- 
zines” with indifference, and 
smile at the smug content 
of the well-rewarded demo- 
crat ? 
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ON THE MOVE 


Sprrz Kop, 
16th Sept. 1900. 

SINCE the remarkable series 
of operations by which the 
Boers were compelled to evacu- 
ate first the line of the Biggars- 
berg and then the famous posi- 
tion of Laing’s Nek, the Natal 
Field Force had spent several 
unexciting weeks. The fitful 
activity of the enemy along 
the line from Volksrust to near 
Heidelberg had given rise to 
no incidents of a dramatic kind. 
The Transvaal by the borders 
of the Orange River Colony is 
a singularly uninteresting tract. 
It was, therefore, with no little 
satisfaction that we learnt, after 
our chief had paid a flying 
visit to Pretoria, that we were 
to make a big move north- 
wards towards the Lourengo 
Marques railway. And during 
the latter part of July there 
was much speculation between 
Greylingstad and Newcastle as 
to what divisions, brigades, 
batteries, and so forth were 
to take part in Sir Redvers 
Buller’s fresh advance. 

General Lyttelton’s division, 
which since the relief of Lady- 
smith had been engaged on 
the dull task of watching our 
line of communications, was 
selected. Lord Dundonald’s 
and General Brocklehurst’s 
mounted brigades were added. 
Some howitzers and heavy 
guns were got together, and 
early in August commenced a 
march which during the initial 
period amounted to little more 
than an unopposed trek, but 
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which in its later stages has 
given rise to operations of a 
singularly varied character in 
a beautiful country, and has 
brought the British army in 
South Africa considerably 
nearer to the goal at which 
it has been aiming for so many 
months—the final subjugation 
of our brother Boers. 

Advancing from near Parde- 
kop, attended by a gigantic 
park of supplies, the army of 
some 15,000 men easily brushed 
aside the feeble opposition of 
a few hundred of the enemy 
at Amersfoort, and, passing by 
Ermelo, traversed rolling downs, 
diversified here and there by 
groups of farms, till it gained 
touch with General French’s 
division near the Middleburg- 
Belfast railway -line. Then 
there came a welcome halt to 
allow portions of Lord Roberts’s 
army to come up in line with 
us, ready for an advance to- 
wards Komati Poort, and to 
pick up and set in order our 
own communications with Pre- 
toria. And it became evident 
that we were no longer to 
traverse extensive stretches of 
open undulating country almost 
unopposed, but were again 
about to try conclusions with 
our stubborn foe among ravines 
and hills such as we had left 
behind us in Natal, and were 
to hear anew the booming of 
Long Tom and the “ tick-tack ” 
of the Mauser rifle. 

The condition of General 
French’s troops took us, it 
must be confessed, rather 
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aback. To the Natal Field 
Force, with its elaborate sys- 
tem of supplies and abundant 
transport, its well-clothed men 
and sufficiently fed horses, con- 
tact with troops who lived upon 
the country, whose vehicles in- 
cluded every class of cart, 
carriage, and waggon known 
in South Africa, and who de- 
pended even for their boots and 
apparel largely upon looted 
stores and homesteads, came 
with something of a_ shock. 
We learnt for the first time 
how the organisation of Lord 
Roberts’s huge force had broken 
down under the strain put 
upon it by rapid movements 
and by an insufficiently guarded 
railway. And we realised, most 
of us for the first time, of what 
incalculable service to the army 
at large our humdrum work 
in opening up and rendering 
secure the line from the Natal 
frontier to near Johannesburg 
had been and would continue 
to be. 

After a short pause we ad- 
vanced again, slowly, very 
slowly, for the Boers were now 
in front of us and in some 
force, meaning business, and 
at a place called Geluk’s Farm 
we were brought up short by 
the enemy, admirably posted 
and with several guns, covering 
an extensive front and blocking 
the road to Dalmanutha station 
on the railway-line. The won- 
derful instinct which these un- 
couth, ill-educated farmers are 
endowed with for selecting 
ground to fight on was demon- 
strated here in signal fashion. 
This was not a case of Laing’s 
Nek or of Pieter’s Hill. Our 
antagonists were not posted 
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on commanding ground from 
which all avenues of approach | 
were dominated and looked 
down upon. On the contrary, 
their line of defence was—or 
appeared to be, for it was by 
no means easy to detect its 
whereabouts—at a lower level | 
than the terrain immediately 
in front of it within rifle range. 
And to reconnoitre their posi- 
tion it was necessary to show 
upon the sky-line, and to offer 
oneself a target for their long- 
range but disagreeably accurate 
musketry fire. 

For three days we faced this 
position and kept our antag- 
onists busy. Guns and pom- 
poms joined freely in the fray 
on both sides. And at the end 
of the third day it did not 
appear to the uninitiated that 
we had made any appreciable 
progress, while there was no 
question but that we had 
suffered very appreciable losses, 
as a lengthy train of ambulances 
trailing snakewise towards the 
railway at Belfast made mani- 
fest. But all this time we were 
working by slow degrees from 
right to left, concealed from our 
opponents’ view, towards a 
point where the Boers were 
obliged to occupy commanding 
ground called Bergendal, to- 
wards the flank, where some 
assistance could be hoped for 
from Generals Pole-Carew and 
French, and in a direction which 
tended to throw our force 
athwart the hostile line of 
retreat into the Lydenburg 
highlands. 

We may have been somewhat 
lucky in that the Boers rested 
their right upon a farm and 
kopje, offering an admirable 
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target to our guns. But the 
Natal Field Force can fairly 
claim that the four days’ fight, 
which ended in the total rout 
of a well-posted and determined 
enemy, was one of the tac- 
tical achievements of the war. 
Lulled into fancied security by 
successfully repelling attacks 
against their front, which were 
in reality only demonstrations, 
the hostile leaders were not 
prepared for practically our 
whole force falling upon their 
right flank, for a terrific bom- 
bardment of one end of their long 
defensive line, and for a reso- 
lute assault by British infantry 
under cover of a mass of guns. 

Bergendal was Pieter’s Hill 
over again on a smaller scale, 
and almost equally disastrous 
for the Boers. The defenders 
were resolute and _ confident, 
well posted, well prepared. The 
assailants were determined to 
achieve decisive victory. The 
Rifle Brigade and the artillery 
shared the main honours of the 
day, the former, however, paying 
heavily in casualties for the gal- 
lant rush which sent the sur- 
vivors flying panic-stricken from 
the kopje which they defended 
with grim tenacity under a 
storm of lyddite and of shrapnel. 
And the enemy were streaming 
off towards Machadodorp, a 
broken rabble, early enough in 
the day to allow the inquisitive 
to visit one spot where our 
antagonists had stood their 
ground with really admirable 
courage. 

It was a gruesome spectacle. 
Picture a rocky knoll strewn 
with great boulders and cover- 
ing an area of perhaps two 
acres. On this the defenders 
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had erected massive sangars, 
forming breastworks shoulder 
high, and had fitted in this 
artificial cover with the massive 
crags and rocks with character- 
istic skill and judgment. In 
these pits—for such they were 
— our adversaries probably 
believed that they were safe, 
But the very solidity of these 
improvised defences made them 
dangerous. On one, struck 
outside by a lyddite shell which 
had merely shivered the rocks 
without piercing the breast- 
work, lay heaped up three dead 
Boers. Altogether, scattered 
about upon this stony hum- 
mock were over a dozen dead, 
some with ghastly injuries, 
others slain by mere concussion, 
and all so begrimed with dust 
and lyddite fumes and powder 
smoke that they were almost 
indistinguishable from the rocks 
among which they had _ been 
stricken down. The prisoners 
—there were several taken— 
admitted that their experience 
had been a terrible one. 

A visit to the farm - house 
offered convincing proof that 
in their proper place shells 
charged with high explosives are 
tremendous engines of destruc- 
tion. A single 5-inch lyddite 
shell, fired early in the day, had 
penetrated the outer wall and 
burst inside. The interior of 
the house was almost gutted. 
Part of the roof was blown 
away. The doors were rent 
and torn from off their hinges. 
An iron bedstead lay twisted 
and contorted and crumpled up, 
a shapeless and fantastic heap. 
Chairs and tables were strewn 
about in fragments. All was 
in ruins, as though some mighty 
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earthquake had wrought the 
havoc and not a few pounds of 
gelatinous stuff, which the ex- 
perts say it is most difficult to 
detonate. If one projectile can 
do this damage, how are build- 
ings to be defended in thefuture? 
We all remember De Neuville’s 
pictures of the Franco-German 
war—the church of Le Bourget, 
the graveyard at St Privat, 
“La derniére cartouche.” Has 
warfare reached a stage when 
such incidents have become im- 
possible ? 

The victory of Bergendal was 
complete in all but one respect. 
Except for one pom-pom taken 
on the kopje by the Rifle 
Brigade, not a single gun had 
fallen into our hands. There 
were two Long Toms and three 
or four other hostile guns in 
action, some of which only 
moved off when the day was 
won. The ground was not, it 
must be admitted, favourable 
for cavalry; but it was very 
far from impracticable, and the 
Boers have not English horses 
to drag away their artillery at 
a gallop when in danger. A 
team of oxen is not a difficult 
mark for a carbine at 300 yards. 
But even after eight months’ 
fighting in this country our 
regular mounted troops have 
not learned that it is not by 
slashing with the sabre or 
prodding with the lance that 
the cavalry soldier participates 
in modern fighting ; it has not 
dawned upon the trooper that 
the object of his horse is to 
convey him rapidly to some 
spot where he can dismount 
and use his firearms to some 
purpose on the enemy. 

Next day we marched on 
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Machadodorp, and after some 
miles gained touch with the 
retreating enemy. On reach- 
ing the crest of the hill above 
the little town which Mr Kruger 
made his capital when Pretoria 
fell, we saw to our delight a 
long train of carts and waggons 
climbing up the opposite side of 
the valley in slow procession. 
A few snipers still occupied 
some houses, and the horse and 
field artillery were compelled to 
come into action at some dis- 
tance from the outskirts, where- 
upon it at once became evident 
that the string of vehicles coil- 
ing upwards on the opposite 
slopes were farther off than in 
this clear atmosphere most of 
us had estimated. Where were 
the long-range guns—the 5- 
inch and 12-pounders? Where 
indeed! Detained inexplicably 
at the rear of the column, they 
were brought up at a lumbering 
trot only in time to fire a few 
shots as the tail of the hostile 
convoy disappeared over the 
crest four or five miles away. 

Dundonald’s Irregular Mount- 
ed Corps and the Horse Artil- 
lery pushed after them, and, on 
reaching the summit of the 
ridge beyond the town, were 
greeted with annoying shell- 
fire from the hill-tops across 
the next valley, to which our 
guns were unable to make reply. 
Fortunately the two 5-inch guns 
were sent on after them, and, 
after having one team shattered 
by a well-aimed shrapnel and 
overturning the other gun, made 
short work of the Boer artil- 
lery, and then filled in the short 
space of time still available ere 
the sun went down in firing on 
a string of baggage-waggons 
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making off towards Waterval 
Onder, causing them no little 
damage, and making all who 
witnessed it bitterly regret 
their late arrival on the scene. 

Next day we advanced to 
Helvetia, the enemy well ahead 
of us, and there met and bivou- 
acked alongside of the troops 
under Generals French and 
Pole-Carew. So confident were 
most of us that we should halt 
at least a day that we hardly 
took the trouble to look up 
acquaintances that afternoon, 
deferring this pleasant duty till 
the morrow. But early on the 
following day Kitchener’s and 
Dundonald’s brigades were off 
again on a special mission. 
Our object was, by a detour 
over the hills, to reach the 
railway beyond Waterval On- 
der, where the prisoners were 
known to be, and where it was 
hoped Mr Kruger still was, and 
to cut the line towards the 
Portuguese frontier. But after 
going half-way the prisoners 
were descried filing along the 
railway-line towards Machado- 
dorp, and it was ascertained 
that Oom Paul and his railway- 
carriage had gone off eastwards. 
So the force halted, and eventu- 
ally turned towards Lydenburg, 
followed by the rest of Lyttel- 
ton’s division. 

On the second day of the 
march towards Lydenburg we 
were suddenly brought to a 
standstill. The Boers had for 
the most part retreated with 
their guns in this direction, 
and, having been given a 
moment’s breathing-space, had 
occupied a very formidable 
semicircular position at the 


head of a long valley followed 
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by the road. After a recon- 
naisance, during which the 
mounted troops were shelled 
with some effect, General Bul- 
ler decided not to assault but 
to await reinforcement. A 
pause ensued, the monotony of 
which was diversified by a Long 
Tom suddenly opening on our 
bivouacs from a commanding 
eminence, and by the capture 
of a neighbouring ridge on 
which the enemy was erecting 
breastworks. Then General 
Ian Hamilton’s heliographs were 
descried among the hills to our 
left—his division had hurried 
up from the west to co-operate 
with us—and two days later 
the combined force was set- 
tling down in Lydenburg, in- 
tent chiefly upon replenishing 
supplies out of the stores of 
that bright and picturesque 
little centre, when suddenly 
shells came tumbling into the 
bivouacs, and we discovered 
that the Boers had several big 
guns in position on the hills 
east of the town outside the 
mountain road to Spitz Kop, 
and learnt that our stay was 
to be of the very shortest. 

The enemy was attacked next 
day and driven from this very 
strong position by a series of 
manceuvres which showed our in- 
fantry at its very best. At real 
mountain work the Boers are 
certainly not our tactical mas- 
ters, and this action, in which 
our casualties, but for one single 
lucky shrapnel from a Long 
Tom, would have been almost 
nil, satisfied our obstinate an- 
tagonists that the time for 
fighting was over, and that 
they must devote all their at- 
tention to making good their 
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escape, and employ all their 
skill and artifice in saving the 
long train of guns and wag- 
gons which they had succeeded 
in withdrawing from the strick- 
en field of Bergendal. 

General Kitchener took the 
left and General Ian Hamilton 
the right. The guns pushed up 
the road in the centre. Every- 
thing worked smoothly and 
without one single hitch, and 
late in the afternoon, shivering 
among the driving mist and in 
an icy blast, we were admiring 
the ingenuity of the enemy’s 
shelters for his gun detach- 
ments, which had absolutely 
secured them against the shells 
of our long-range guns in 
Lydenburg, close as many of 
them had burst around their 
distant target. It was bitter 
cold, there was no chance of 
getting transport up _ that 
night, no water was available, 
so General Buller, always soli- 
citous as to the comfort of his 
men, parked the guns under 
protection of the Gordons, and 
sent off all the rest—infantry, 
cavalry, and gunners with their 
horses — back into the valley 
where their baggage was. 

We were, some of us, de- 
tained a little seeing after 
various details, and were just 
about to hasten down in the 
twilight in search of our 
bivouacs, when of a sudden 
from high ground on the left 
there came a thundering cheer, 
followed by a rush of many 
feet. Out of the growing dark- 
ness strode a long winding 
column of kilted men, and the 
Gordons all around us were 
hastening towards it in a 
great, humming, eager swarm, 
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officers and men jostling each 
other, discipline and ceremony 
cast aside, for a great moment 
had come in the history of a 
renowned regiment. The old 
75th, with their Dargai laurels 
scarcely faded, were meeting 
the 92nd on a scene of victory 
amid mountains such as rear 
their crests in distant Aber- 
deenshire. For a few minutes 
followed buzzing conversation, 
anxious questions, cheery greet- 
ings. Then, clear as a trumpet- 
note, rang out the unwonted 
word of command: “Fall in 
First Battalion.” Half the 
regiment streamed off down 
the hill, to march back south 
with General Hamilton towards 
Belfast ; the other half remained 
to keep their vigil by the guns 
among the clouds, and—and 
I wish all ‘Maga’s’ staff, from 
editorial chair to junior ap- 
prentice in the composing-room, 
had been there to see a sight 
which none who saw it will 
speedily forget, 

We were afoot betimes next 
morning; but the hour spent 
in reclimbing the long hill 
prevented the actual pursuit 
of the fugitive Boers from com- 
mencing as early as was per- 
haps desirable. All through 
the early part of a long tiring 
day we were slowly driving a 
well-handled rearguard across 
uplands, cleft here and there 
by deep ravines and pierced 
in places by rocky forbidding- 
looking kopjes, the scenery 
gradually growing grander and 
the opposition more determined, 
till, after compelling the enemy 
to evacuate a lofty ridge by 
dint of heavy shrapnel fire 
and a neat flanking movement, 
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we found ourselves suddenly 
with a tremendous declivity 
in front of us, amounting al- 
most to an abyss, and realised 
that we were on the Mauchs- 
berg, our highest point. 

Before us lay spread out a 
noble mountain panorama. But 
it was not the splendour of the 
landscape nor the natural ela- 
tion at thrusting our antagon- 
ists off from this dominant 
altitude which caused the 
murmurs of excitement, spread- 
ing from panting group to 
panting group, till the whole 
mountain seemed to throb and 
chatter. Far below us, across 
a vast ravine, was descried a 
huge train of baggage-waggons, 
toiling painfully up the narrow 
mountain road, and travelling 
right across our very front. We 
all knew well that here and 
there among those baggage- 
waggons there were hostile 
guns, that some of these were 
probably 15-pounders taken 
from us during the numerous 
unfortunate episodes which have 
marked this war, and that there 
were certainly included in that 
struggling column two ponder- 
ous Long Toms, the capture of 
which would exercise a moral 
effect out of all proportion to 
the actual value of this heavy 
ordnance to the Boers. 

The Chestnut Troop was 
speedily on the spot, greet- 
ed with resounding cheers. 
Scarcely a day had passed 
during the previous fortnight 
when this battery had not been 
engaged—often right up to the 
hilt. So many horses had been 
hit that the detachments were 
all now on foot: even the guns 
could only be got along by 
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most strenuous exertion. How- 
ever, it was wanted. That was 
enough. And it somehow 
reached a terrace-like position, 
designed, it really seemed, by 
nature for the deployment of 
artillery. There followed some 
moments of suspense during 
the very few preliminaries gone 
through by horse-artillery ere 
it opens fire, a boom, and then 
a groan of bitter disappoint- 
ment. The vast dip of the 
topographical features and the 
limpid air had combined to 
mislead us as to distances, 
Our prey was out of range of 
the horse and field artillery, 
and we must wait for the heavy 


guns with their formidable 
shrapnel to smash the con- 
voy up. 


But the afternoon wore on 
and evening stole upon us, and 
those huge guns, the marvellous 
mobility of which even in these 
highlands excited general ad- 
miration, never came. A great 
opportunity passed away, and 
night closed in upon a force 
dejected in spite of success, 
disheartened though the foe 
was fleeing and in grievous 


straits. The Boers have taken 
so many guns from us, we 


have taken from them so very 
few. For the tactical inepti- 
tude which held the long-range 
artillery back at Machadodorp 
there was, at least, the excuse 
that pursuing a routed army 
was to a certain extent a new 
experience. No _ such plea 
could be put forward now: 
we had thrown away our 
chance, and in pursuit an error 
once committed can seldom be 
repaired. 

Next day at earliest dawn 
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our heavy artillery was in 
action and ready, on the very 
spot where its presence twelve 
hours before would have de- 
livered the entire Boer trans- 
port into our hands. But the 
enemy had given us the slip. 
Although a Long Tom remained 
in action and gave the gunners 
some amusement, and although 
the tail of the hostile convoy 
had not yet withdrawn com- 
pletely out of danger, the enemy 
had during the night passed his 
guns and waggons along the re- 
markable military defile known 
as the “ Devil’s Knuckles,” a 
razor-ridge of many windings, 
where the road is sometimes 
crawling along the face of pre- 
cipitous mountain slopes, and 
at others actually serpentines 
over the crest, with yawning 
abysses on each hand. We 
kept our opponents moving, 
and there was an exciting mo- 
ment when Long Tom was 
being got away under shrapnel 
fire from our field-artillery : in 
the evening, indeed, some of 
Strathcona’s Horse got within 
rifle range of the retreating 
guns. But it was clear that 
the fugitives had now got too 
much start. And although we 
captured some supplies and 
ammunition, and although the 
mounted men terrified the hos- 
tile rearguard into actually 
riding off ahead of their Long 
Tom, the crew of which stuck 
to the gun with fine devotion, 
we bivouacked for the night 
with little hope of effecting 
anything further in the im- 
mediate future. 

And so it proved. Next day 
we marched to Spitz Kop, our 
destination, some of the Boer 
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waggons still visible through 
powerful glasses. And then all 
ranks hastened to make them- 
selves as comfortable as circum- 
stances permitted, glad of a 
rest in a charming valley offer- 
ing abundant grazing to our 
weary horses and our half- 
starved transport animals, with 
that placid feeling of content 
with which the hunting man, 
his war-paint doffed, sinks into 
his easy-chair after a good 
day’s sport and conjures up 
again before his cosy fire the 
incidents of the previous few 
hours. 

The Pretoria people were 
rather inclined till recently to 
scoff at us as slow, forgetting 
that on the Tugela we were 
engaged on genuine operations 
of war under conditions of no 
little difficulty, not in driving 
guerilla bands across territory 
free and open as our Salisbury 
Plain. Do they do so now? 
We have herded the Boers like 
sheep before us for two hundred 
miles. When on well-selected 
ground they turned at bay and 
gathered their guns around 
them for a trial of strength, we 
outmanceuvred them first, then 
crushed them utterly in pitched 
battle. We have driven them 
into those rugged highlands 
where they boasted that we 
could not follow, and have 
hunted them over mountain- 
tracks from day to day, captur- 
ing stores and prisoners and 
ammunition. And if we have 
failed to lay our grasp upon 
the remnants of their baggage 
and their cherished guns, we 
have at least been within an 
ace of doing so, and may per- 
haps do it yet. 
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AFTER THE ANNEXATION. 


IN March last we asked what 
was to be done with South 
Africa after the war? The 
question now is, What is to 
be the next step after annexa- 
tion? Thanks to Lord Roberts 
and the gallant men under him, 
the war is practically ended, 
the republics have been sup- 
pressed, and their territories 
incorporated with the British 
Empire. The country has shown 
its confidence in Lord Salis- 
bury’s Administration. The ma- 
jority in the new Parliament 
may not be appreciably greater 
than it was before the dissolu- 
tion. The election has demon- 
strated, nevertheless, that a 
very numerous majority of the 
people of Great Britain are con- 
vinced that the war was just 
as well as inevitable, and that 
the Government which has 
conducted it to a successful 
issue is the proper and only 
agency for finishing the work 
of establishing British suprem- 
acy in South Africa on a sure 
foundation. 

All the great centres of com- 
merce, intelligence, and educa- 
tion have spoken with a voice 
that cannot be mistaken. The 
brain of the nation is with 
Lord Salisbury. The cranks 
and the parochial vestrymen 
are on the other side. There 
will always be men who are 
convinced that they are right, 
mainly because they differ from 
the majority of their kind; and 
they are generally the same 
men who profess to believe in 
the infallibility of the multi- 
tude. They are the last to 





admit that the majority may 
be right when it is against them. 

In the remote rural and 
fishing districts many of the 
electors are unable to appreci- 
ate questions of imperial policy, 
A half-holiday for ploughmen, 
an eight-hours’ day for labour- 
ers, some thorny Church or 
licensing question, a fancied 
slight to local personages, or 
neglect of local interests—these 
are the motives which influence 
votes. Others, more intelligent, 
have been duped by the garb 
of Imperialism assumed for the 
occasion by so many Radical 
candidates. Many, we believe, 
who are at one with the Union- 
ists on the South African ques- 
tion have voted for their pet 
Radical, comforted by the re- 
flection that he will have no 
power to turn the scale. With 
all this, if the Irish vote is 
excluded, and every one knows 
that it only belongs to the 
Opposition so long as the bait 
of Home Rule is thrown out, 
the party in the House of Com- 
mons adverse to Lord Salisbury 
is contemptible in numbers, to 
say the least. 

The responsibility for the 
lasting settlement of the South 
African question rests, there- 
fore, upon the Unionist Gov- 
ernment. The nation desires 
a thorough well-considered piece 
of work. No excuse for short- 
coming or failure can be founded 
on fear of what the opposite 
side may do or profess to think. 

It must be admitted that no 
harder problem has been put 
before a British Ministry for 
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many years. If it were merely 
a question of subjugating and 
governing and eventually re- 
conciling the Dutch in the late 
republics, it would be compara- 
tively simple. The main diffi- 


culties arise from the way in 
which the interests of the older 
colonies, especially of the Cape, 
are interwoven with those of 
and Orange 


the Transvaal 
River. 

The condition which must 
govern the lines on which a 
settlement is to be made is 
the hostility of the Dutch to 
the English. The information 
that reaches England from 
South Africa goes to show that 
there is a very bitter feeling on 
the part of the Dutch. It is 
not confined to the people of 
the defunct republics, but un- 
fortunately animates a large 
number of their brethren in 
the Cape Colony also, and to a 
less extent in Natal. In con- 
sidering how to settle the 
country, this feeling must be 
taken into account, and cannot 
be ignored. There are people 
who hold that the true and 
only way of overcoming this 
hostility is to leave everything 
in the conquered country as 
much unchanged as_ possible. 
They would trust to time and 
a just administration to re- 
concile the people, and to create 
a spirit of submission, if not of 
loyalty, to British supremacy. 
The soundness of this view may 
be questioned on more grounds 
than one. The feelings of the 
Dutch towards the people and 
the Government of Great Brit- 
ain amount, it is to be feared, 
to a deep-rooted antagonism. 
They are not the mere transi- 
tory effects of the war. In the 
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Transvaal this dislike may have 
been caused to some extent, or 
at any rate intensified, by mis- 
takes on our side. No errors on 
the part of the British Govern- 
ment can account for it in the 
Orange River territory or in the 
Cape Colony. It has been at- 
tributed to the influence of the 
Afrikander Bond, aggravated 
by the Jameson raid. The 
Afrikander Bond, however, is 
the result, not the cause, of 
opposition to British rule. The 
root of the matter lies in race- 
feeling, fed and inflamed by lies 
and misrepresentations, and in- 
tensified by the effeminate action 
of Mr Gladstone’s Government 
after Majuba. 

We have, then, to deal with 
the hostility of the Dutch. They 
are not a people of quick tem- 
per and passionate emotions, 
but a stolid, sullen, and persist- 
ent race, slow to lay aside preju- 
dices or part with illusions. 
Arguing against the idea of 
leaving any form of indepen- 
dence to the republics after the 
war, we said in March— 


“Their contempt for the rooineks 
and hatred to them would be as 
great as before the war. They are 
a patient people, and can bide their 
time... . They will begin again, and 
strain every nerve to prepare for a 
new attempt to overthrow our power, 
when in the future, near or distant, 
fortune gives them the chance.” 


Writing in the ‘Times’ of 
October 6, 1900, the Afri- 
kander who signs himself P. S. 


says— 


“Under no circumstances will we 
Afrikanders in the Transvaal, the 
Free State, or the Cape give up our 
aspirations for independence. My 
native town, Colesberg, did its duty ; 
and if all the other parts of the Cape 
State (I will not call it a colony) had 
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done as well, we should have had our 
president at Cape Town before this, 
and Roberts and his hordes, the dregs 
of the human race, would never have 


been allowed to land.” 


And again in the same letter— 


If we Afrikanders are compelled 
for a period to remain under the 
British flag, we can look forward to 
the time when we shall be able to 
help your enemies, and to treat the 
British garrisons in Africa as the 
patriotic men and women of Mexico 
treated the French soldiers there be- 
tween 1862 and 1870. 


It would be unjust to con- 
sider “ P. 8.” a fair exponent of 
Afrikander feeling, at least so 
far as his coarse and venomous 
expressions are concerned. It 
must be remembered, however, 
that he is not an ignorant Boer 
from the veldt. He is not a 
native of the Free State or the 
Transvaal who has nursed his 
wrath by dwelling on the real 
or imaginary ill-treatment of 
his country by Great Britain. 
He is an educated and travelled 
man, who has been born or has 
lived under the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, and under a constitution 
as free as that of this country. 
He and his townspeople who 
“did their duty” so well have 
not, and do not pretend to have, 
any grievance against the Brit- 
ish Government. When he says 
that they will never give u 
their aspirations, and that they 
will watch their opportunity 
and annihilate our garrisons 
when it comes, he may be taken 
as giving a true indication of 
the spirit with which we have 
to deal. 

Is it wise to trust to time for 
the softening of this hostility ? 
Who can tell how long its in- 
fluence will be allowed to act? 
In the present state of Europe, 
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he must be a sanguine man who 
will reckon on time as an ally, 
A generation must pass in all 
probability before the Dutch in 
South Africa can be trusted to 
acquiesce in British supremacy. 
Meanwhile, such measures of 
precaution must be adopted as 
to leave them neither the oppor- 
tunity to rise nor the hope of 
success if they attempt it. 

We have, then, to deal with 
a people animated by a deter- 
mined spirit of hostility. This 
people, moreover, has been 
organised for many years past 
on a quasi-military system,— 
accustomed to shoot and to 
ride from their boyhood—ready 
to take the field at a moment’s 
notice, unhampered by any 
difficulty in procuring trans- 
port and supplies. If they are 
to be left as nearly as may be 
in their present conditions, each 
district will have its commando 
prepared to come out at the call 
of the field-cornet, and take 
advantage of any weakness or 
carelessness on the part of the 
Government. They will have 
been disarmed, it is true, as 
far as possible. It is not an 
easy task, however, to disarm 
a country of this nature. To 
make a thorough disarmament 
measures would have to be 
taken of greater severity than 
the Government would care to 
sanction. The number of rifles 
at present in the hands of the 
Boers and the disloyal colonists 
must be very great; and, even 
if a Mauser were recovered from 
every adult male, enough would 
remain in all probability to arm 
thousands of men. Nor is it 
easy to prevent importation of 
arms and ammunition into 
South Africa, even if the Sea 
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Customs service were under 
imperial control. 

Another matter that must 
be taken into account is the 
experience gained by the Boers 
in the war. They have learnt 
their strength, if we also have 
learnt ours. They have learnt 
that a comparatively few men 
in a well-prepared position can 
defy a very superior force. 
They have seen that in order 
to turn such positions the 
attacking force must be greatly 
in excess of the defenders, 
They know now, if they did 
not know it before, that we 
are completely dependent for 
reinforcements and _ supplies 
on the railways. If England 
were involved in a European 
war, or in any difficulty in 
the East, the Boers might 
maintain a revolt until they 
received assistance and muni- 
tions of war from their friends 
in Europe. On these grounds 
we hold that, so far from 
leaving the conquered territories 
as much as possible in their 
present conditions, we should 
endeavour to break up their 
organisation by redistribution 
of districts within the States, 
and by alteration of their 
external boundaries. Writing 
in March, we said, “The main 
point to keep in view is to 
break up the territories of the 
republics, so as to destroy 
their cohesion and create a 
divergence of interests between 
the different parts.” It seems 
necessary, in particular, to 


give Natal command of the 
passes leading into the Orange 
River and the Transvaal ter- 
ritories, and of the railway 
lines well beyond the passes. 
If the Natal Government held 
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these posts of vantage, and 
if a strong customs guard and 
garrison of British troops were 
placed at Koomati Poort, it 
would prevent attempts to 
seize the passes or to smuggle 
arms in through Portuguese 
territory. 

It is to be hoped that this 
question of the dismemberment 
of the conquered republics will 
be carefully considered before 
it is decided to maintain the 
republics territorially intact. 
There is danger in leaving 
them as they are, with capitals, 
boundaries, interests, and no 
doubt for the main part the 
officials, unchanged. There 
will be an outcry on the part 
of pro-Boers here and on the 
Continent. England will be 
accused of murdering a nation, 
and her action compared with 
the partition of Poland and 
the suppression of Finland 
nationality. The truth is, that 
the people of the late republics 
have no claim to be considered 
a nation. They are the offspring 
of a schism fronr the body 
politic—a schism, moreover, of 
very modern date. They went 
forth into the wilderness, like 
the Mormons, to be free to 
enjoy their lives in their own 
way, unfettered by the trammels 
of civilisation. They must be 
compelled to return to the fold, 
and to amalgamate with the 
older order of things from 
which they broke away. -To 
allow them to retain their 
separate formations will render 
the accomplishment of this end 
more difficult. 

The embodiment of a large 
force of military police has 
already been undertaken. This 
is a wise course, and analogous 
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to that followed by Lord 
Dufferin in the case of Burma. 
It is no doubt preparatory to 
placing the conquered territories 
under a civil government. The 
governor may be a military 
man or a civilian,—it is a 
matter of no moment, so long 
as he is a good man. But 
the sooner the reign of law, 
with a regular procedure and 
constituted courts, is estab- 
lished, the better. After or- 
ganised resistance has been 
put down, military rule is a 
mistake. Soldiers, especially 
soldiers fresh from the field 
of battle, are not, as such, 
good administrators of civil 
government. There is a vast 
difference between military 
government and a civil govern- 
ment supported by military 
force. When the civil govern- 
ment is established, it will have 
at its disposal a mobile police 
force, and should have little 
difficulty in disposing of such 
guerilla bands as may remain 
in the field. It will be able 
to bring systematic pressure 
to bear on the whole popula- 
tion for the suppression of 
these disturbers of the peace. 
Ordinances will no doubt be 
passed to enable the magis- 
trates to enforce the principle 
of joint responsibility. 

In dealing with a_ hostile 
population, it is almost impos- 
sible to secure the apprehension 
and conviction of individuals 
guilty of crimes against the 
peace, and it is a mistake to 
attempt it. Railways will be 
pulled up, telegraph-wires cut, 
isolated officers or small parties 
of police or soldiers will be 
murdered or attacked. If in 


such cases the magistrate is 
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empowered by law to assess the 
whole district in which the of- 
fence has occurred to a fine, and 
to levy it from the residents in 
proportion to their means, the 
offenders will soon become un- 
popular, and will be suppressed 
or given up. At the same time, 
the Government must take 
powers to remove, and, if neces- 
ary, confine persons believed to 
be aiding the gangs of maraud- 
ers.in the field. When a home- 
stead is found occupied only by 
women and children, they 
should be conveyed to a safe 
and distant place until their 
male protectors surrender. If 
this is not done, such places 
will become posts for supplying 
the men who are out with food 
and information. The burning 
of farms and homesteads should 
be very rarely, if ever, resorted 
to. It is desirable that the 
men should return to a peace- 
ful life and to their ordinary 
occupations. The destruction 
of their homes will not encour- 
age them to come in. Besides, 
the more farms that are de- 
stroyed, the less will be the 
ability of the people to contrib- 
ute to the revenue. 

Given a good governor and 
carefully chosen magistrates 
and judges, the adoption of 
measures such as those sug- 
gested will bring the country 
into order in a very short time, 
and with little need to use the 
sterner forms of punishment. 
The people as a body will soon 
realise that, if they desire to 
lead comfortable and prosperous 
lives, they must range them- 
selves on the side of order. 
Measures of the kind described 
have been adopted with com- 
plete success in other countries. 
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They will succeed equally with 
the Boers. 

In March last we urged the 
appointment of a governor- 
general for South Africa, with 
a council to advise him. It is 
a measure which will be found 
essential to the good adminis- 
tration of the country, and 
which circumstances will lead 
the Government to adopt in 
the near future, if not now. 
The necessity of harmonising 
the action of the various pro- 
vincial governors, of directing 
and controlling the armed forces, 
of ensuring the efficiency and 
impartiality of the judges and 
magistrates, and of securing 
the proper treatment of the 
native population, will render 
the appointment of a governor- 
general with ample powers un- 
avoidable. There are several 
reasons for giving him the 
support of a council. It is not 
suggested that the members of 
the South African governor- 
general’s council should be, as 
in India, heads of departments, 
as well as advisers on all im- 
portant matters of policy. The 
African provinces must be, from 
the circumstances of the case, 
to a great extent independent 
of central control. But a cer- 
tain degree of subordination is 
necessary ; and this, we antici- 
pate, will be accepted with less 
opposition by the older colonies, 
if they are represented on the 
council by members who have 
their confidence and are ac- 
quainted with their circum- 
stances. A governor-general, 
moreover, who is supported by 
a council of local statesmen of 
experience and repute will 
carry much more weight with 
the home authorities than one 
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whose advice is merely the ex- 
pression of his individual opin- 
ion. His recommendations or 
demands cannot easily be set 
aside or disputed by the Home 
Government, if they are backed 
by his council. He can only 
hold the post for a short term 
of years. Urgent cases may 
arise, when the incumbent is 
new to office, and the British 
Government may hesitate to act 
immediately on the advice of a 
man who has only lately taken 
the reins. If, for example, 
Sir Alfred Milner had asked 
to have the garrison of South 
Africa reinforced by 20,000 
men, in view of the attitude 
of the Transvaal at the end 
of 1898, who will assert that 
his request would have been 
listened to? Suppose, on the 
other hand, that Lord Curzon 
and his council had demanded 
reinforcements for India, on the 
ground that they held them 
to be necessary for the safety 
of the empire, would any Min- 
istry or House of Commons 
have dared to take the risk 
of refusing compliance? Again, 
a governor-general cannot, un- 
til he has held office for some 
time, understand the bearings 
of local questions, or know the 
characters of the leading men 
with whom he has to reckon. 
It is only right that he should 
have the assistance of those 
who have this knowledge, and 
can help him to attain it, and 
are responsible for the advice 
they give to him. 

he very important question 
of the method and the agency 
by which the governor-general 
is to be connected with the 
Home Government and con- 


trolled by it was discussed in 
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‘Maga’ of March. The con- 
clusion arrived at was, that 
African affairs might well be 
removed from the cognisance 
of the Colonial Office and en- 
trusted to a Secretary of State 
for Africa, aided by a council 
of three or more men of ripe 
African experience. There may 
be reasons against increasing 
the number of Cabinet Min- 
isters. But it appears to us 
now as necessary as it did in 
March to ensure that not only 
South African but all African 
affairs shall be administered 
by a State Department with 
no other responsibilities, and 
the constitution of which shall 
be a guarantee that it possesses 
the requisite local knowledge. If 
it is a question of expense, true 
economy, it may be urged, is 
in favour of it. The cost of 
mistakes arising from ignorance 
or supineness will be a thousand 
times greater than that of an 
efficient African Office. 

It may be permitted to re- 
peat here what was said in 
March: “The Government of 
South Africa is a very big 
business, and is rapidly grow- 
ing. It is not possible for a 
Colonial Secretary to do justice 
to it. After the war is over, 
the work will be of still greater 
magnitude and difficulty. If 
mistakes are made the troubles 
caused may be endless.” The 
time is now rapidly approach- 
ing when the taxation of the 
conquered countries, the garri- 
sons required to maintain them 
in security, the interests of the 
native tribes within them, the 
customs revenue, the control 
and management of the rail- 





ways, and the relations of the 
various colonies of South Africa 
to each other in respect of police 
and other matters, will have to 
be considered and decided. It 
is not possible that a Minister, 
much of whose time is taken 
up by attendance in the House, 
can give proper attention to 
these big questions and also 
to the affairs of our other 
colonies. 

It may be answered that 
these matters will be dealt 
with and practically deter- 
mined by the local authorities 
on the spot. If Sir Alfred 
Milner is appointed governor- 
general, and invested with suit- 
able authority, all that can be 
done locally will be done, and 
well done. There will remain, 
however, much that must come 
before Parliament, and a good 
deal that may require legis- 
lation. There is hardly one of 
the questions which have been 
referred to, and which only 
touch the surface of the busi- 
ness, that is not a matter for 
the Cabinet to discuss and de- 
cide. It is not interference 
that is advocated—far from it. 
The best guarantee against 
parliamentary interference or 
unnecessary meddling on the 
part of the Home Goverment 
will be the knowledge that the 
proposals laid before the House 
are the fruits of careful discus- 
sion on the spot by a governor- 
general in council, and of close 
examination in London by a 
secretary of state who has 
given his whole attention to 
the matter, and has had the 
assistance of the best local ex- 
perience that can be procured. 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 


THE general election has come 
and gone. There was very 
little excitement over it, not- 
withstanding the momentous 
issue which it presented for 
decision. The conclusion, how- 
ever, was foregone, and in point 
of argument there was nothing 
new to be said on either side. 
The tedium of it was relieved by 
the extraordinary virulence of 
animosity which was directed 
against Mr Chamberlain. It 
helped to make the Colonial 
Secretary the hero of the dissol- 
ution, the prominent represen- 
tative in the eyes of the British 
public and of foreign coun- 
tries of the policy which was 
on trial. His enemies never 
intended to confer this distinc- 
tion upon him by their mal- 
adroit manceuvres, but his allies 
will not grudge it to him. No 
man deserves better at the 
hands of the Unionist party. 
He forfeited the reversion of the 
Liberal leadership, he struck the 
hardest blows of all against the 
policy of Home Rule, and he so 
conducted the quarrel with the 
Boers that a firm and united 
resistance of the mother country 
and her colonies to their danger- 
ous pretensions was aroused and 
consistently maintained. To 
those who look back to the time 
when a small majority of only 
30 threw out the first Home 
Rule Bill of Mr Gladstone, the 
peril which has now vanished 
reassumes its forgotten propor- 
tions. The old Whig party was 
not strong enough to hold the 
balance of power. Mr Bright’s 


day was past. And ifthe energy 
and combative ardour which Mr 
Chamberlain brought into the 
contest had been placed at the 
service of the other side, the 
position of this country to-day 
might have been very different 
from what it is. Home Rule in 
Ireland would have meant Boer 
ascendancy in South Africa. 
What might have been the re- 
sult both in India and the 
colonies of this twofold blow to 
British ascendancy it is fortu- 
nately unnecessary to inquire. 
We have escaped a tremendous 
peril, and if Mr Chamberlain 
has been the hero of the dissolu- 
tion it is because the instinct of 
the nation, as well as the wrath 
of his opponents, tells it that 
he has taken the foremost and 
probably the most decisive part 
in averting it. 

But while recognising Mr 
Chamberlain’s title to public 
honour and gratitude, he is not, 
and never has been, a leader 
of the old Conservative party. 
Nor is it his Ministry which 
has appealed to the country. 
Lord Salisbury now occupies 
this unique position, that alone 
of the Queen’s Prime Ministers 
he has twice received at the 
hands of the constituencies an 
overwhelming and enthusiastic 
mandate in favour of his Gov- 
ernment and his policy. In 
1895 the country decisively re- 
jected Home Rule, and gave to 
Lord Salisbury’s Government 
a mandate in favour of firm 
government in Ireland. In 
1900 it has ratified that de- 
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cision by substantially renew- 
ing the phenomenal majority 
of the former year, and in addi- 
tion has ratified the policy of 
his Government in South 
Africa, declaring unmistakably 
in favour of rejecting Boer pre- 
tensions in that quarter of the 
world. The British democracy 
is determined to maintain, and 
if necessary to extend, its em- 
pire. The increasing majori- 
ties by which the more power- 
ful constituencies returned Lord 
Salisbury’s supporters, in spite 
of all forebodings of abstention, 
emphasise this decision. The re- 
jection, we might say the repudi- 
ation, of three such candidates 
as Dr Clark at Caithness, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, and Mr Philip 
Stanhope, is to the same effort. 
So also, we are proud to say, 
is the vote in Scotland, where 
two seats in Glasgow, one in 
Edinburgh, one in Dumfries- 
shire, Sutherlandshire, Aber- 
deenshire (East), and the Wick 
Burghs have been captured by 
the Unionists; and where, for 
the first time since 1832, Liber- 
als are in a minority. Europe, 
the Colonies, and the Boers 
must alike understand that all 
the platitudes which have 
been talked about magnan- 
imity, generosity, independence, 
peoples rightly struggling to 
be free, and so forth, have been 
dismissed. The electors have 
understood that it was a 
question of downright hostility 
to the British Empire, in the 
interests of tyranny and cor- 
ruption, on the part of a for- 
eign gang who plundered 
equally Boers and Uitlanders ; 
and have voted accordingly, in 


a manner which does not admit 
of a second opinion as to their 
meaning and decision. 

For ourselves, we are gratified 
beyond measure at the result of 
the election, and believe it to be 
a wise and prudent decision. 
To attribute to the electoral 
body a warlike and aggressive 
spirit would be wilfully to mis- 
interpret it. Its decision is, we 
believe, in the main due to a 
feeling of intense relief that the 
two great disasters of modern 
times—the retrocession of the 
Transvaal to the armed in- 
vaders of Natal, and the aban- 
donment of Gordon and the 
Soudan—have been retrieved, 
and that all menace from either 
the Mahdi’s savages or Mr 
Kruger’s composite forces is at 
an end. It is a message of 
encouragement to the loyalists 
in South Africa. It is an inti- 
mation, as merciful and con- 
siderate as it is final, both 
to Boers and pro- Boers, that 
no half-hearted compromise 
will be made. The days of 
Majuba settlements have van- 
ished like a bad dream. The 
Boers of the Transvaal must be 
coerced into the recognition of 
the British supremacy in the 
interests of peace, order, and 
good government; and when 
they have submitted to the 
inevitable, their position will 
be as free, prosperous, and se- 
cure as their brethren’ in 
Cape Colony, Natal, Rhodesia, 
and elsewhere have universally 
found it. 

The election speeches and 
literature we considered to be 
singularly dull, and only en- 
livened now and again by 
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the personalities which centred 
round Mr Chamberlain. There 
was, moreover, a monotony 
about these which soon de- 
prived them of any interest, 
triviality and endless repeti- 
tion being their chief char- 
acteristics. The two main 
features of the discussion 
which linger in our memory, 
now that the echoes of con- 
troversy have died down, are, 
first, the reproaches of “ P. S.,” 
an anonymous and ancient 
Boer, who requited the hos- 
pitality of the country by 
abusive letters to the ‘Times’ 
at the beginning of the war, 
and repeated them at the end; 
and, second, the lugubrious 
vaticinations of Mr Morley in 
his postscript manifesto to his 
constituents. With regard to 
the former, a repetition, after 
our crushing victories, of the 
earlier taunts about the de- 
generacy of the race, the 
worthlessness of the British 
soldier, the tremendous power 
of the Boers, and the soap- 
bubble character of British 
power, “floating majestically 
in the air,” are wanting in 
humour and common - sense. 
But if any credence at all 
is to be attached to this 
accepted correspondent of the 
‘Times,’ his specific complaints 
are worth attention. He says 
that “we Africanders have 
been grossly deceived and de- 
serted by the European Powers, 
who led us to believe we should 
have not only their moral but 
their material support also.” 
It is only too probable that 
they were led to believe all 
this; but whether they were 
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led by their own fancies, by 
Dr Leyds’ misrepresentations, 
or by diplomatic subtleties, is 
not so easy to ascertain. He 
goes on to complain that the 
Boers had every reason to 
believe that we should be 
attacked in Egypt by the 
great army of France, and 
that the population of India, 
suffering from plague and 
famine, would rebel and wel- 
come an invasion from Russia. 
He is furious with Germany, 
whose conduct has been so 
bad that he dares not trust 
himself to speak of it — evi- 
dently implying that Germany 
had encouraged them to war, 
and then deserted them. 
These complaints may or 
may not be ill-founded,—they 
probably are; but, at the same 
time, there is no doubt about 
the intense hostility which is 
expressed to Great Britain and 
everything British, coupled with 
this disclosure as to the rela- 
tions subsisting between the 
most virulent national enemies 
we possess and the Liberal 
party. “We certainly over- 
rated the power of the Liberal 
party in England, and were 
vilely misled by many promi- 
nent members of that party.” 
This is an unpleasant sentence 
to read, having regard to the 
part which the Liberal party 
has played in bringing about 
these South African disasters 
by their Majuba capitulation, 
the correspondence which they 
have maintained with the 
enemy, and their protests against 
annexation and in favour of 
conciliatory and peaceful ad- 
justment of disputes which con- 
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cerned our forcible ejectment 
from the country. Liberals are 
classed with French, Russians, 
and Germans in the mind of 
this ancient Boer as the common 
enemies of England. The re- 
sults of the war and the elections 
have at least enabled us to re- 
gard the following expression 
of gratitude and hope with com- 
plete indifference: “I cannot 
omit to express our deepest 
gratitude to those large-hearted 
philanthropists who have been 
faithful to us in our direst ad- 
versity. And I can only hope 
that, as some of them have been 
already returned to the new 
Parliament, the whole of the 
Liberal party will be led by 
them, so that there may be 
some hope of the independence 
of our two republics at least 
being regained ultimately by 
some means or other.” When 
an avowed enemy of the 
country can thus couple to- 
gether foreign hostility and 
Liberal co-operation as the re- 
sources on which his com- 
patriots relied, it is matter of 
the deepest thankfulness that 
the settlement in view will 
be carried into effect by the 
Unionist and not by the Liberal 
party. 

It is unnecessary to say much 
upon this subject. Every one 
must feel that to have trans- 
ferred the settlement of South 
Africa to the hands of those 
who, as a party, occupy the 
very ambiguous position just 
adverted to, and are also re- 
sponsible for all that has hap- 
pened in the past, would have 
been interpreted by the colonies, 
the Boers, and the loyalists 
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as a virtual abandonment of 
the fruits of victory. Vacilla- 
tion of purpose at such a crisis 
would have forfeited the re- 
spect of the colonies, would have 
alienated the loyalty of the 
loyal, and would have retarded 
the submission of the Boers by 
increasing its perils. Boers 
and natives alike have memories 
of a time when they submitted 
to English rule under the most 
solemn assurances that the 
arrangement was permanent, 
only to be roughly expelled from 
their fool’s paradise by being 
handed back again to the rule of 
those who gloried in the treach- 
ery from which they suffered. 
The most cursory knowledge 
of English politics must assure 
them that their case has now 
been fully discussed, and all its 
circumstances of humiliation 
and wrong appreciated; and 
that the unalterable determina- 
tion of the whole British Empire 
is that the two so-called South 
African republics shall here- 
after form part of it, and shall 
be governed and administered 
free from all hostile intrusion, 
whether of Boer or Hollander. 
And when we read the account 
of Kruger’s stealthy exit with 
his infamy and his cash from a 
country where his own burghers 
are ready to offer him personal 
violence, we cannot believe that 
a desire to recall him, or re- 
establish that sordid system of 
which he was the sordid repre- 
sentative, will be strong enough 
to be a source of unrest. The 
more turbulent Boers, if they 
survive, will have undergone 
the discipline of forced ex- 
patriation beyond the sea, and 
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of British military prisons, and 
will have gained wisdom from 
experience. Men of other races 
will be attracted to a well- 
‘governed country to settle 
there. The period of military 
government, and afterwards of 
Crown Colony government, will, 
we believe, at no very distant 
time cease to be necessary, and 
will give place to a self-govern- 
ment in which all white races 
will participate, and under 
which the natives will be 
secure. 

The other feature of elec- 
toral discussion was the charge 
enforced by Sir W. Harcourt 
and Mr Morley, that our re- 
cent policy was throwing on 
the resources of Britain a bur- 
den greater than they can 
bear. It would be unreason- 
able to dismiss a grave charge 
of this kind as the pessimistic 
utterance, the Cassandra vatic- 
ination, of defeated politicians, 
dismayed by the accumulated 
consequences of their own very 
serious blunders. Mr Morley 
declares in his postscript mani- 
festo that we are expanding 
our responsibilities beyond the 
limits of our resources; that 
the public burdens are growing 
perilously heavier ; that giant 
rivals are slowly but surely 
springing up against us in all 
quarters of the world, while 
we are profligately squandering 
the treasure which we should 
be diligently husbanding. And 
he implores us to realise that 
we are not ending but only 
beginning, and that “perhaps 
the day is not remote when 
we shall even regret Lord 
Salisbury.” He looks forward 
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era of vapouring senti- 
when the sole aim will 
extend territorial dom- 
inion, when we shall forget 
“that the true key to national 
strength and prosperity is 
peace, low taxes, reduced debt, 
the advancement in comfort, 
skill, industry, and wellbeing 
of the people of these islands, 
the good-will of the world.” He 
complains that we have been 
brought within sight of the 
prospect of a military conscrip- 
tion, of the loss of markets, and 
of the Powers who dislike us 
ceasing to fear us. 

From the best consideration 
which we can give to this dis- 
mal foreboding, we think that 
the shortest way to convert 
this peace-loving people into an 
aggressive military people is to 
inflict upon it the sting of self- 
reproach, spurring it on to 
wipe away disgrace. Those 
who are responsible for the 
mingled cowardice and treach- 
ery involved in the desertion of 
Gordon and the capitulation 
after Majuba have temporarily 
dislodged from the British 
mind the conviction, which is 
usually a permanent one, that 
peace is the greatest of all 
British interests. If the British 
people are satisfied that their 
empire is being maintained, 
and their responsibilities fairly 
discharged instead of treacher- 
ously abandoned, the commer- 
cial spirit prevails, and all are 
in favour of peace. Their deep 
reluctance to engage in fool- 
hardy or adventurous enter- 
prises will even lead them 
for a time to yield a sombre 
acquiescence in the conduct of 
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Ministers who forget their duty. 
They are led thereto by dis- 
trusting their own knowledge 
of the circumstances, by a dis- 
position to trust their states- 
men. When the consequences 
unfold themselves, and they 
learn the position to which a 
misplaced confidence has re- 
duced them, and find that 
supineness has nearly ruined 
their empire, all other con- 
siderations are temporarily 
thrown to the winds, and they 
insist with rare unanimity that, 
at whatever cost in men and 
money, the past shall be re- 
trieved. The statesmen who 
have inflicted that past upon 
them are the men who are 
really responsible. The true 
lesson to be derived from the 
last twenty years is, that a 
Cabinet which palters with its 
responsibilities, which, to secure 
present ease, accepts future peril 
and disregards honour, is com- 
mitting this country to a réle 
which it will never accept, and 
from which it will, at whatever 
cost, insist upon being dis- 
entangled. The surest way of 
leading to a military conscrip- 
tion is so to accumulate sur- 
rounding perils, whether by 
disintegration at home or un- 
worthy submission to foes 
abroad, as to render that meas- 
ure necessary to our preser- 
vation. 

The imperial issue was made 
the predominant factor in party 
politics by the action of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government, and 
its furious condemnation by 
Mr Gladstone’s Mid - Lothian 
speeches. For the moment, 
partly owing to the Afghan 
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and Zulu wars following the 
firm opposition to Russia in 
rapid succession, the country 
wavered, and the elections of 
1880 were wrongly interpreted. 
The foreign policy of the Cabinet 
of 1880-85 and its results have 
ensured Lord Beaconsfield’s 
triumph. No sooner did the 
democracy discover that this 
alternative policy meant the 
abandonment of British inter- 
ests in all parts of the world, 
and the repudiation of respon- 
sibilities in the fear that they 
would accumulate, than it re- 
coiled from it. But the elec- 
tions of 1880, and the tentative 
adoption of retiring and re- 
treating schemes in obedience 
to a love of peace, show that 
reckless aggression has no 
charms for the very practical 
people who inhabit these islands. 
The passion of the British peo- 
ple is for successful commerce. 
In fulfilling it they have erected 
anempire. And the strongest 
proof that they have not been 
enervated by wealth or com- 
mercial activity is, that the 
moment the empire is shown 
to be imperilled, the innate 
love of peace is temporarily 
laid aside, and war is prose- 
cuted with the utmost vigour. 
Unless the peril is real and 
imminent, this country will 
submit to a policy of pin- 
pricks, will accept arbitrations 
which it knows will be preju- 
diced, will approve of com- 
promises which it feels are one- 
sided. Perhaps, when Mr 
Morley talks of the time be- 
ing not far distant when we 
shall even regret Lord Salis- 
bury, he is at the same time 
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paying an indirect tribute to 
the patience and wisdom with 
which our foreign relations 
have been conducted during 
the last five years, and also 
to the trained self-control of 
the nation, which, he fears, is 
so suddenly to disappear. The 
only really foolhardy enter- 
prise which has been urged 
upon this practical and hard- 
headed, even if enthusiastic, 
people during the last five years 
has been war with the Turkish 
Sultan, to avenge the wrongs 
of the Armenians. It was a re- 
crudescence of the folly which 
rendered war between Russia 
and Turkey inevitable after the 
Bulgarian atrocities, and sought 
to enlist the sympathy of the 
British in encouragement of 
Russian aggression. But it 
was not in either case conduct 
for which the Imperialist and 
Unionist party were responsible. 
On the contrary, in either case 
they restrained the excitement 
and vapouring sentiment of the 
moment. 

Where has this lust for ex- 
tending territorial dominion at 
the expense of the wellbeing of 
the people been displayed by 
either the Ministry or the 
nation during the last five 
years? There has been no 
lack of prudential restraint in 
our dealings with China. No 
one credits us with a thirst 
for territorial dominion there: 
if Mr Morley really does so, 
let him look at our recent 
agreement with Germany. We 
adopt the purely defensive 
policy of upholding our com- 
mercial interests, and jointly 
endeavouring with others to 
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uphold European honour in 
the matter of the treatment 
accorded to their legations. 
If others like to thrust their 
hands into a hornet’s nest, 
there is no undue eagerness 
amongst ourselves to follow the 
example. There has been no 
recklessness that we can see, 
and no public desire for any- 
thing but the most prudent 
conduct, in relation to either 
Turkey or China, although the 
complications have been exten- 
sive, and afforded ample room 
if any vapouring sentiment 
required to be satisfied. So, 
too, in Venezuela, the whole 
country carried moderation and 
self-control to an extreme in 
order to avoid war, and was 
rewarded by the settlement in 
a satisfactory manner of a 
prolonged dispute. Has there 
been anything aggressive or 
vapouring in our relations with 
France? The vapouring has 
all been on the other side, the 
patience and self-control on our 
own. Not merely was the 
extraordinary claim put for- 
ward by M. Marchand at 
Fashoda quietly and effectively 
disposed of, but arrangements 
were made which settled on 
terms of compromise all con- 
flicting claims of France and 
England in the Central Soudan, 
the region of the Niger, and else- 
where in West Africa. These 
compromises have all been 
founded on the principle of 
give and take, in which Great 
Britain has been very ready to 
give rather than lose a settle- 
ment. In former generations 
we have driven France out of 
Canada, India, and Egypt, and 
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there is no disposition to be 
other than generous and for- 
bearing in our later dealings. 
So far from increasing the bur- 
dens of the country, recent policy 
has relieved us of very burden- 
some controversies both in 
America and Africa. It has 
closed a long-standing one with 
Venezuela and the United 
States; it has terminated a 
period of dangerous territorial 
rivalry between France and 
England in Western Africa; 
it has eliminated Hollander 
intrigue and Boer hostility 
from South Africa; and has 
secured an absolute and undis- 
puted control over the destinies 
of Egypt. All these contro- 
versies, which, so long as they 
were undecided, were sources 
of peril, big with the pos- 
sibilities of war, have been 
removed, and the burdens of 
this country have been pro- 
portionately lightened. 

Nor is there any serious 
reason to expect that these 
results will be accompanied by 
any considerable increase to our 
financial burden. No war was 
ever more economically waged 
than that in the Soudan. Its 
management induces all who 
suspect that we do not carry 
on our military administration 
at home in a way which gives 
us full value for our money, to 
hope that to Lord Kitchener 
may be assigned an important 
part in the necessary work of 
reconstructing our services. If 
the South African war has 
cost a large sum, the revenues 
which will accrue to the con- 
querors will help to meet it; 
and it is well worth the ex- 
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penditure, now that we emerge 
from it stronger than we ever 
were before, with character and 
prestige re-established in every 
quarter of the globe. It is the 
strongest guarantee of peace 
to show that we can at once 
transport a quarter of a million 
soldiers across 7000 miles of 
sea, and vindicate British au- 
thority over an enormous con- 
tinent and most difficult coun- 
try in the face of a brave and 
well-armed foe. So far from 
there being any substance in 
Mr Morley’s complaint that 
“we are expanding our respon- 
sibilities beyond the limits of 
our resources,’ it seems to us 
that the very reverse has 
taken place. We have con- 
tracted our responsibilities by 
adjusting numerous outstand- 
ing disputes with the great 
Powers of the world, and by 
quelling foes within our midst 
who would have expelled us 
from South Africa and dis- 
solved the Union with Ireland. 
We have increased our re- 
sources by the removal of 
urgent dangers and by the 
enthusiastic co-operation which 
we have received, and at length 
justified, at the hands of our 
whole colonial empire, includ- 
ing the loyalists of South 
Africa. 

The sole cause of misgiv- 
ing which the elections have 
afforded us is the disappear- 
ance for some time to come of 
that which has always been 
under our party system the 
best guarantee for prudent ad- 
ministration—viz., an organised 
Opposition and an alternative 
Ministry. Mid- Lothian cam- 
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paigns and the adoption of 
Home Rule have been the de- 
struction of the Liberal party. 
Under evil influences one of 
the great political parties has 
taken the wrong side on two 
issues of vital importance — 
the unity of the kingdom at 
home, and the discharge of im- 
perial responsibilities abroad : 
in other words, the mainten- 
ance of British interests out- 
side these islands, at a time when 
the interests without are larger 
and more wide-reaching than 
the interests within. The pre- 
sent Opposition has chosen to 
place itself athwart the national 
destiny, in antagonism to the 
national will. It has saddled 
itself with a policy which it can 
never carry out without ruin- 
ing the country, and which it 
cannot get rid of without ruin- 
ing the party. So long as the 
swing of the pendulum theory 
seemed to be the law of electoral 
results, they might hope by 
prudence in office to minimise, 
amidst the reproaches of their 
rank and file, the effects of their 
radical errors in principle. But 
it is now established that the 
constituencies are capable of re- 
affirming with increased vigour 
of decision an earlier mandate. 
They understand the trend of 
events, and are determined that 
the empire shall be maintained, 
and that while it lasts its respon- 
sibilities shall be met and its 
duties discharged. 080.2, 

Will the Liberal party have 
the wisdom to survive the catas- 
trophe of its self-love, recognise 
the decision of the country, and 
reorganise itself accordingly ? 
When both parties are in ac- 
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cord as to the necessity of a 
common end, the means to that 
end, the alternative courses of 
action in particular circum- 
stances, will afford ample occa- 
sion for party rivalry. If the 
real object of the Opposition is 
first to vindicate the empire, 
and next to secure that it be 
done in the most prudent and 
least burdensome and _ least 
violent manner, they would at 
all times command a hearing, 
and possibly at times profit by 
the mistakes of their opponents. 
But in that view, and for that 
purpose, it will be necessary for 
them to abjure their past, in- 
stead of vindicating it on prin- 
ciple. The Majuba surrender 
and the Gerdon desertion have 
sunk deep into the heart of the 
country, and never again will 
she submit to the humiliation, 
or court the consequences, in 
the shape of those prolonged 
efforts, expenditure in blood and 
money, and portentous political 
risks, which we have just faced 
and surmounted. 

It is difficult, and will be a 
work of time, for the Opposition 
to disencumber itself of the fatal 
legacy of its immediate past. 
It is satisfactory to find that 
more than two-thirds of its 
members are returned as Liberal 
Imperialists. Still there are the 
Little Englanders and the Irish 
Nationalists to reckon with. 
Their former ally, Mr Davitt, 
has just been illustrating the 
union of hearts policy by pro- 
posing to welcome Mr Kruger 
to the south of France or 
Holland with a malignant anti- 
British address from Irish pro- 
Boers, and to present this mean 
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and unworthy fugitive with the 
freedom of Dublin. That is a 
sad commentary on Liberal 
claims to public confidence. 
Nor will Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’sdeclaration against 
any period of Crown Colony 
government in the annexed 
States improve their position. 
The only hope left to them is 
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that the Boers may settle down 
quietly under the new British 
government; that this war, 


the outrageous system which 
led to it, and their own conduct 
in regard to it, may be con- 
signed to oblivion; and that a 
new order of things may arise 
in which the once great Liberal 
party may make a fresh start. 
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